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National Truck Transport Congress 


May Follow Mid-West Meeting 


Story of Assembly of Commercial Vehicle Leaders at Indianapolis 


mercial vehicle manufacturing field were attracted 

to Indianapolis from all parts of the country on Oct. 
23-26 when the third Mid-West Motor Truck Transporta- 
tion Congress and the eleventh annual meeting of the 
Motor Truck Association of Indiana, Inc., were held in the 
Manufacturers’ Building on the Indiana State Fair 
Grounds. 

This gathering of executives interested in automotive 
freight transportation was more than a regional one. It 
proved national in scope and, as a result of the large at- 
tendance, running into the thousands during the several 
days, the sponsors are at work on plans for organizing a 


() mercial ver of motor trucks and leaders in the com- 


National Motor Truck Transportation Congress. This 
move is looked upon as one of the most important steps in 
the history of the motor truck industry. 

A feature of the Indianapolis assembly was the forma- 
tion of the Truck Association Executives of America, rep- 
resentative of State motor truck organizations in nineteen 
States. 

At the Mid-West Congress sessions the subjects dis- 
cussed include interstate and intrastate regulation, uni- 
form legislation, State reciprocity, motor truck terminals, 
development of trade territory with the truck as an 
agency, and distribution and transportation costs. 

A brief summary of what took place follows: 


ORE than a thousand visitors regis- 

tered on the opening day, when 
the Congress was opened by Frank W. 
Lovejoy, director of distribution of the 
Vacuum Oil Co. of New York, who spoke 
on the progress of transportation and 
used as his text “From the Ox Cart to 
the Motor Truck.” 

John E. Fredericks, president of the 
Indiana State Chamber of Commerce, 
made the address of welcome, in which 
he alluded to men’s great responsi- 
bilities being solved through coopera- 
tion. He contrasted the Indiana of to- 
day as a leading manufacturing State 
and the Indiana of yesterday as largely 
agricultural, the development requiring 
more and more truck transportation 


from its industrial centers to markets 
and points of distribution. 

The business need of reciprocal re- 
lations in truck operation between 
bordering States was discussed by Fred- 
erick S. Shortmeier, Secretary of State 
of Indiana, who especially mentioned the 
work of Tom Snyder, Indianapolis, sec- 
retary of the Motor Truck Association 
of Indiana, Inc., in building that organ- 
ization to protect and promote the inter- 
ests of the truck transport industry. 

The Federal and State Governments 
should look on this industry as a fair 
and honest enterprise with a _ place 
under the sun and the right to live and 
prosper, Mr. Shortmeier declared. He 
spoke of the border “warfare” which 


once existed between States, when truck 
owners by the hundreds were arrested 
and their business interfered with. He 
urged a change in laws to establish 
reciprocal relations for truck and bus 
operators, with the repeal of all laws, 
or parts of laws, in conflict therewith, 
declaring this would solve interstate 
difficulties. 

The border “warfare” between Ken- 
tucky and Indiana caused losses of 
thousands of dollars, Mr. Shortmeier 
pointed out, until officials of the two 
States got together and enacted non- 
interference legislation, and _ today 
operators engaged in regular’ truck 
transportation were no longer being 
molested, and relations with all the 
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States bordering on Indiana had been 
improved. 

Mr. Shortmeier urged every truck 
operator personally to inspect his ve- 
hicles to make certain that they com- 
plied with the law, in order to reduce 
accidents and casualities, now too high. 
He declared the accident problem to be 
a great unsolved one which required 
immediate attention by business men in 
order to build public good will. 

“Shall an Endless Variety of Rules, 
Regulations and Laws Continue _ to 
Interfere with Interstate Commerce and 
Business?” was discussed by T. A. 
Horrocks, St. Paul, secretary of the 
Minnesota Commercial Truck Owners’ 
Association, and H. C. Kelting, Louis- 
ville, secretary of the Motor Truck Club 
of Kentucky. Mr. Horrocks told how 
Minnesota’s border “warfare” had been 
eliminated through enactment of equli- 
table legislation after conferences at- 


tended by secretaries of the truck 
owners’ associations in the _ several 
States. 


Harvey B. Hartsock, attorney for the 
Indiana Farm Bureau Federation, dis- 
eussed “Marketing Farm Products by 
Motor Truck,” pointing out the many 
advantages of the commercial vehicle 
and the important part it was playing 
in getting farm and dairy products to 
market in good condition. John Powell, 
president of the Indianapolis Live Stock 
Exchange, spoke of the truck’s part in 
transporting live stock. 

Mr. Kelting, who is general manager 
of the Central Truck Depot in Louis- 
ville, led a discussion of “Advantages 
of Central Truck Terminals.” Like 
other States, Kentucky was under- 
served by truck transportation, he de- 
clared; truck terminals were important, 
as they assured the operator a return 
load and saved time in distribution. He 
spoke of the value of railroad connec- 
tion, especially when cars could be un- 
loaded at and the contents distributed 
from the truck terminals. 


Truck Terminal Operation 


Mr. Snyder, who is president of the 
Central Union Truck Terminal in 
Indianapolis, read a paper in which he 
considered “The Shipper’s Consignees 
and Truck Operators’ Advantages in 
Central Motor Terminals” with relation 
to uniformity, dependability, responsi- 
bility, rates and classification, pick-up 
and deliveries, etc. In part he said: 

“A central motor truck terminal is as 
essential to successful, dependable and 
responsible motor transportation as 
such an institution is to rail or water 
transportation. 

“When a terminal is established there 
are three things that will happen: 

“First, the route operator operating 
through the terminal can zone the city. 
Mr. Southern Route Operator will pick 
up all the freight in a certain area for 
Mr. Northern or Eastern or Western 
Operator and bring it into the terminal, 
and vice versa with each other operator. 
So there is a sort of cooperative pick-up 
service. 

“Second, the route operators will find 
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that they can’t afford to make their own 
pick-ups. They will put on regular 
pick-up trucks, and zone the city, and 
render a scheduled zone pick-up service 
to merchants and jobbers. 

“Third, there will be an organized 
conclusion that they cannot afford to 
pick up without a change and they will 
notify the shipper that they cannot 
afford to and they will say to the 
shippers, ‘We are rendering you a store- 
door delivery service which is express 
service plus and you will have to bring 
your commodities to our terminal or pay 
our pick-up system for the service.’ ” 


Rates 


After predicting that within five 
years truck operation would be con- 
ducted as the railroads are—the shipper 
either bringing commodities tc the truck 
terminals or hiring cartage crucks to 
do so—Mr. Snyder declared that a 
terminal would develop uniform rates. 
He said: “A group of operators work- 
ing together can issue a tariff and mail 
that tariff to every shipper in the city, 
informing him of the service and the 
rates. No single operator can do that 
in the ordinary run of truck operators.” 
He concluded: 

“The foundation of success for a cen- 
tral truck terminal is the greatest high 
class tonnage possible for all route 
operators, because terminal coats and 
profits must come out of fees based on 
a per hundred pound volume secured for 
each operator. To make dependable 
motor transport service available to the 
greatest number who can use it is to 
make it a definite, profitable and rapidly 
growing factor in our national system 
of transportation and distribution.” 

Frank C. Schmidt, Toledo, chair- 
man of the board of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Commercial Haulers, spoke on 
truck legislation, interstate and intra- 
state, and how it affected truck opera- 
tion. The determined effort to place 
the truck under interstate regulation 
was purely selfish, he declared; it would 
hinder progress of truck transport and 
would breed law violations. Regulation 
of the truck was a problem of deep con- 
cern, and he was of the opinion that 
the time was not ripe to consider too 
much of it. 

Claude H. Anderson, attorney for the 
Motor Truck Association of Indiana, 
Inc., advised that State regulation might 
help but he cautioned operators to draft 
their own bills, as the railroads do. 

Joseph H. Hays, attorney for the 
Iowa Truckers’ Association, discussed 
ways of association secretaries helping 
one another in amending unfavorable, 
and enacting equitable, legislation. 
Various association secretaries _pre- 
sented. their viewpoints. 

At the Congress banquet, attended by 
forty-three representatives of seventeen 
State motor truck organizations, S. A. 
Markel, Richmond, Va., chairman of the 
legislative committee of the American 
Automobile Association’s bus division, 
was toastmaster. Theodore D. Pratt, 
New York, general manager of the 
Motor Truck Association of America, 
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and F. E. Erstman, Chicago, secretary 
of the motor truck owners’ division of 
the Illinois State Automobile Associa- 
tion, made addresses. 

Opening the following forenoon ses- 
sion, Bert O’Leary, traffic manager of 
the Kiefer Stewart Drug Co., Indian- 
apolis, spoke on holding and developing 
trade territory with truck transporta- 
tion. His thoughts were that merchan- 
dising competition had become a _ prob- 
lem of expedient and economic distribu- 
tion; that improved methods of trans- 
port had enabled retailers to work on 
smaller investments, order more fre- 
quently, and offer better lines of mer- 
chandise; that very few if any truck 
manufacturers and operators realized 
the strategic position they occupied. 

A. M. Pearson, transportation engi- 
neer of the Federal Motor Truck Co., 
Detroit, discussed “Reducing the Cost 
in Distribution and Transportation.” 
He declared that the points of origin 
and destination and movement of traffic 
must be considered first, and classifica- 
tion of commodity second. The pick-up 
charge and delivery charges’ should 
always be the same, he contended, and 
the mileage rate should be fixed by 
classification. He discouraged overload- 
ing of trucks, saying too many three-ton 
vehicles were carrying five-ton loads. 
Cost of operation and distribution were 
two different things, he continued, and 
should be known as traffic and operation. 

Mr. Snyder opened the afternoon 
session with a discussion of funds for 
highway construction, alluding to gas 
taxes and license fees. George P. 
Anderson, transportation engineer of 
the Graham Truck division of Dodge 
Brothers, spoke on “The Motor Truck 
as a Vital Factor in National Pros- 
perity.” W. B. Hiner, a firm believer in 
Federal regulation of all truck trans- 
portation under uniform laws, discussed 
long distance removals of household 
goods. 


Executives Organize 


EPRESENTATIVES of State truck 

organizations in the Dakotas, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Loui- 
siana, Minnesota, Nebraska, Ohio and 
Wisconsin met while the Congress was 
being held and were addressed by Mr. 
Schmidt, and subsequent announcement 
was made of the organizing of Truck 
Association Executives of America. 
Officers were elected as follows: 

Chairman, W. H. Brearly, Phila- 
delphia, of counsel for the Autocar Co., 
Ardmore, Pa., and vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Motor Truck Association. 

Vice-Chairman, H. C. Kelting, Louis- 
ville, secretary of the Motor Truck 
Club of Kentucky. 

Secretary, T. A. Horrocks, St. Paul, 
secretary of the Minnesota Commercial 
Truck Owners’ Association. 

The new organization is composed of 
officers and executives of nineteen State 
motor truck associations. Its purpose 
will be to serve as a clearing house for 
ideas and plans looking to solution of 
mutual problems. Thus will be coordi- 
nated the present more or less scattered 
groupings, and thousands of truck 
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Some of the officers and executives of State motor truck associations who attended the opening sessions of the Mid-West Motor Truck 
Transportation Congress at Indianapolis. 


Front row, left to right: D. H. McHugh, president Cincinnati Team & Motor Truck Owners’ Association; William J. McDonald, Cin- 
cinnati, treasurer National Team & Motor Truck Owners’ Association; Thomas Heil, Jr., Cleveland, president Ohio Association of 
Commercial Haulers; J. E. McReavy, Minneapolis, president Minnesota Commercial Truck Owners’ Association; J. W. Arndt, Balti- 
more, secretary Motor Carriers’ Association of Maryland; F. E. Erstman, Chicago, secretary motor truck owners’ division Illinois State 
Automobile Association; Joseph H. Hays, Sioux City, attorney lowa Truckers’ Association: Theodore D. Pratt, New York, general man- 
ager Motor Truck Association of America; A. P. Marsh, New Britain, secretary Motor Truck Association of Connecticut. 


Second row, left to right: H. B. Rubey, secretary Cincinnati Team & Motor Truck Owners’ Association; Frank J. Wirtz, Hammond, 
vice-president Motor Truck Association of Indiana, Inc.; Frank C. Schmidt, foledo, chairman of board of Ohio Association of Com- 
mercial Haulers; Lloyd Riley, Columbus, secretary Ohio Association of Commercial Haulers; Frank E. Kirby, Columbus, manager Ohio 
Association of Commercial Haulers; C. W. Haight, East Chicago, vice-president Motor Truck Association of Indiana, Inc.; Tom Snyder, 
Indianapolis, secretary Motor Truck Association of Indiana, Inc.; Jess Hefelfinger, Phillipsburg, of executive board of Ohio Truck Owners’ 
Association; T. A. Horrocks, St. Paul, secretary Minnesota Commercial Truck Owners’ Association; J. D. Landis, Brookville, secre- 
tary Ohio Truck Owners’ Association; J. Bellinger, Cleveland, financial secretary Independent Truckers’ Association of Ohio; J. Rogers 
Jewitt, general counsel Independent Truckers’ Association of Ohio; Frank H. Beels, Omaha, secretary Nebraska Motor Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation; Peter S. Peterson, Council Bluffs, president Southwestern lowa Truckers’ Association; H. C. Kelting, Louisville, secretary Motor 
Truck Club of Kentucky. 


Mr. Snyder was chairman of the Congress and Mr. Schmidt was chairman of the Mid-West Conference of State Motor Truck Associations. 


operators all over the country will be Henry Dithmer, Indianapolis; Ray Directors, Mr. Feldman, Mr. Snyder 
aided in standardizing and improving Shook, South Bend; O. N. Hesler, and Mr. Frye and C. W. Abraham, 
service. Elwood; Frank Wertz, Hammond. owner A & B Storage Co., Indianapolis, 

The Congress sessions were suspended Secretary, Tom Snyder, Indianapolis. and J. Duana Dugan, F. E. Glass and 
on the final scheduled day in order to Treasurer, W. S. Fry, Indianapolis. C. W. Haight. 


give the visitors opportunity to look 

over the exhibits of trucks, equipment 

and accessories. Trucks for all com- Jones Company to Build a Cold Storage in Norfolk 
mercial purposes were among the 160 

exhibits which filled the auditorium, — Jones Cold Storage & Terminal cation with all railroads serving Hamp- 
and it was estimated that 6000 persons Corporation, affiliated with Jones & ton Roads. 


participated in the Congress or visited Company, merchandise warehousemen in The plant will be equipped to furnish 
the display space. Norfolk, Va., has completed plans to cold storage for adjacent plants by 


erect a six-story reinforced concrete cold  P!Pés. It will have double electric eleva- 
storage warehouse at East Main and tors, and modern handling machinery, 
T the eleventh annual meeting of the Water Streets, near a portion of the all electric. It will have provisions for 
Motor Truck Association of In- present warehouse development. The storing and ripening bananas, and will 
diana, Inc., officers and directors were building will have 1,000,000 cu. ft. of lay special emphasis on its equipment for 


Indianans Meet 


Sectel aa wap ; :; handling fruits, eggs and other highly 
elected as follows: storage space and in many particulars mes h 1 ‘a hog : aed h er : 
reside ™ ie titi. Mies ' ' verishable products assemble sre for 
President, Bert O’Leary, traffic direc- wil] be the most modern warehouse in ! — 7 _ allio . 
tor Kiefer Stewart Drug Co., Indian- the section. export. 
apolis Th —— 1 with Arthur P. Jones, head of Jones & Com- 
. ” > new pl: is to be equipped wil . . . 
Vice-presidents, H. L. Oliver, presi- 7 tied pany, is president of the corporation 
an AP plas , : two freezers, ten coolers and a _ fur Pn eae isieieiliiiiatas . r 
dent Delaware Trucking C Muncie: which is erecting the new plant. W. 
en elaware rucking 0. Muncie; storage room. The cold storage ma- 
MULaS ' as . Barham Jones is vice-president and 


W. T. Collins, secretary W. T. Collins 


’ hi VV r} } , P rj > r] > , : 
& Son, New Albany; J. H. Becratt, chinery will be provided with equipment 


treasurer, and W. L. Bentley, Jr., sec- 


owner Becraft Transfer & Storage Co., to insure perfect ventilation, with retary, of both companies. 

Kokomo; B. J. Bartlett, president eat machines for continually changing the The cost involved in the new plant 
lett Transfer & Storage Co., Hunting- 9": has not been disclosed by Mr. Jones, the 
ton: Walter Wetzell, Lamasco Transfer Neff and Thompson, Norfolk archi- construction work having been arranged 
Co., Evansville; F. H. Stockton, owner _ tects, has drawn the plans, and per-_ under private contract. 

Stockton Transfer & Storage Co., La- liminary work on_ construction is The dry storage properties of Jones 
fayette; C. W. Haight, president Quick already under way. & Company will continue to operate as 
Service Express, East Chicago; J. O. The structure will have deep water formerly. This company is one of the 


Killon, Washington; C. E. Morge, secre- terminal facilities and will be located oldest of its kind in Virginia, having 


tary Morge Delivery Co., Inc., Terre ona spur of the Norfolk & Portsmouth been founded in 1880 by Walter H. 
Haute; E. W. Feldman, Richmond; Belt Line railroad, in direct communi- Jones. 
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Strategic Services of Domestic and 


Foreign Freight Forwarders 


By H. A. HARING 
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N those days of dim memory before the advent of 
steam railroads the freight traffic of this country 
was carried by sailing vessels, canal boats, stage 

coaches and horse-drawn wagons. Inclement weather 
and poor roads made the arrival and departure of these 
carriers very uncertain. It became necessary, there- 
fore, to provide some means for consolidating the 
freight pending the arrival and departure of the carrier. 
As a rule, in those days, someone operating another 
business along the route or at the terminus of the road 
or river was designated as the forwarding agent or 
“freight forwarder.” He accepted freight, with ship- 
ping instructions, from the shipper, pending the arrival 
of the carrier. He also received shipments from the 
carrier and held them until circumstances made it pos- 


sible for the consignee to call or send for his goods. 

The freight forwarder of those days knew approxi- 
mately what the boat or stage would charge for trans- 
portation of the goods. He added thereto a forwarding 
fee for the handling, based on the size of the shipment 
and the ability of the shipper to pay. 

Court decisions repeatedly ruled that, the forwarder 
not being financially interested in the carrier or being 
employed by the carrier, was acting as the shipper’s 
agent. Therefore, under the law, the forwarder was 
not responsible for the goods while in transit. It was 
also contended in several cases that the forwarder’s 
recompense was far too small to make it profitable for 
him to assume responsibility for the risks of transpor- 
tation. 


Pool and Consolidated Cars 


Witt the later development of the 
steam railroads, all necessity for 
the freight forwarder, or _ shipper’s 
agent, steadily diminished. He dis- 
appeared from our _ distribution for 
about forty years. Individuals and firms 
engaged in the business gradually ceased 
to operate, or closed their doors, changed 
to other lines of endeavor, etc. Some 
of them, with adequate facilities, or- 
ganized as warehousemen, this being, in 
fact, the occasion of forming a few of 
the older public warehouses. 

The next step in freight forwarding, 
after the advent of the steam railroads, 
was the “pool car,” operated by the man- 
ufacturer or the meat packer who had 
sufficient tonnage for different custom- 
ers in a single city to enable him to 
load a solid car. These pool cars were 
consigned to a teaming firm or a ware- 
house, for distribution to the shipper’s 
customers. 

The idea was next conceived of con- 


solidating, into one railroad car, freight 
of one class from various shippers in 
one city designed for various customers 
in some one other city. 

That plan was the beginning of the 
business of freight forwarding as we 
now know it. It was a re-birth of the 
original shipper’s agent, merely adapted 
to railroad transportation rather than 
river steamer, canal boat and stage 
coach. 

At first, with the early consolidated 
ears of less-than-carload merchandise, 
the carriers assessed the less-than-car- 
load rates on the entire contents. They 
contended that the shipments were in 
reality less-than-carload quantities, be- 
cause they did not belong to a single 
shipper nor a single consignee. 

Shippers, naturally, took the opposite 
point of view. Their differences, after 
ten or eleven years of wrangling and 
untold instances of “mis-billing” and 
“misclassifications,” were ironed out by 
the United States Supreme Court. 


The decision of this Court accorded 
to the freight forwarders the same 
rights and privileges as to any indi- 
vidual shipper. It was decided by the 
Court that the carrier had no right to 
search behind the bill-of-lading for the 
actual ownership of the shipment for 
the purpose of determining whether car- 
load or less-than-carload rates should 
apply. 

This decision firmly established the 
legal standing of the freight forwarders. 
They have the right to consolidate vari- 
ous shipments of less-than-carload goods 
which have also a carload rating and 
to apply on the entire mixture the car- 
load rate for the highest rated article 
in the car. 


Types of Freight Forwarders 


HERE are two distinct types of 

freight forwarders. 

One consists of a company that solicits 
and assembles freight to be forwarded 
to an entirely separate and distinct or- 
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ganization at destination. Consolidation 
is managed by one concern; distribution 
by another. The gross profits are 
divided between the two concerns, each 
meeting its own operating expenses out 
of its share of the earnings. Divided 
operation, as in this case, means divided 
responsibility. 

The second type of forwarder main- 
tains an office and a force of employees 
at all points from which and to which 
it operates. With this type of for- 
warder the responsibility is undivided. 
All operations are under a single contro!. 

In selecting a freight forwarder it 
should be borne in mind that he has 
operating expenses, rent, salaries, over- 
head and claims to pay. He must also 
carry insurance against fire and theft 
for all freight that comes into his hands. 
The freight forwarder works, at best, 
on a small margin—merely, the spread 
between carload and _ less-than-carload 
rates. Any forwarder who does not 
carry insurance, any who does not main- 
tain a reserve fund for claims, can 
naturally quote lower rates than an- 
other forwarder who takes every pre- 
caution for the protection of his cus- 
tomers’ goods. 

It is, consequently, important for the 
shipper to know what protection is ac- 
tually afforded by the freight forwarder 
in his quoted rates and his services. 


Advantages of Consolidated Car 


ESS-THAN-CARLOAD shipments 
+ when consolidated into a solid car 
receive the advantages of carload move- 
ment from point of origin to destination. 
Less loss and damage result from this 
movement. Less time is required in 
transit. Transportation tracers are 
largely eliminated—this last being an 
important factor, though not usually 
thought of by the shipper. 

Consolidated cars are always loaded 
to 30,000 pounds or more, thus reducing 
to a minimum the risk of the load shift- 
ing in transit. Shipments are not trans- 
ferred en route. The cars may be 
placed in through trains, thereby great- 
ly reducing the time consumed in transit 
and diminishing the _ possibilities of 
shipments being lost. 


Reduced Rates 


— advantages, if they were the 
- sole ones to be had, probably would 
not encourage consolidation of ship- 
ments. Each of them results in savings, 
but a saving that speaks more loudly, 
because it is more tangible, is the saving 
in freight rates. 

Reduction of freight rates is obtained 
in two ways. 

In most instances the forwarder 
charges the client a rate that is lower 
than the carrier’s less-than-carload rate 
and allows the consignee to pick up his 


goods at the depot of the forwarder at 
destination, precisely as would be done 
if the goods had gone less-than-carload 
over the railroad. 

In other instances, the forwarder 
offers a store-door delivery at destina- 
tion in lieu of a reduction in the rate, 
charging the consignee in such a case 
the full less-than-carload published rate 

In either instance, the _ services 
rendered mean a total lower transpor- 
tation cost to the consignee. 

The basis of rate quotation may be 
gaged from the announcement of the 
Judson Freight Forwarding Co.’s daily 
consolidated car from New York to St. 
Louis when that service went into effect 
Sept. 15, 1928. The quoted rates, in 
cents per 100 pounds, (restricted of 
course to less-than-carload shipments of 
articles which, under the classifications, 
are entitled to carload ratings of third 
class and lower), from New York, 
Brooklyn and Long Island City to St. 
Louis, are thus given in the Judson 
circular: 


———Class ——— Railroad Judson 
L. C. L. cc ae Rates Rates 
l Ps idl ake “onde ede he 1.66 bod 
l Ee 1.66 1.53 
] ae eS ag a ale ee 1.66 1.45 
] ” «tie be bites 1.66 1.42 
2 reer rere 1.4514 1.38 
2 Ee ee 1.45% 1.38 
2 er eee 1.45% 1.30 
2 Be ‘Sob wen ee 1.45% 1.27 
3 Pe Hane pe 1.10% 1.00 
3 aS wh hee eee 1.10% 1.00 
i Rk seen ee ees By 75 
R25 a Sere ae 1.23% 1.20 
R26 SS Seer ere S814 83 


These rates do not include either pick- 
ups or store-door deliveries. For those 
services, according to the circular, 
Judson is prepared to “arrange at low 
rates of cartage.” 

The freight forwarder attempts to 
establish a centrally located depot in 
each city where he operates. These 
depots are convenient both for receipt 
of merchandise and for distribution of 
what comes by rail. The economies in 
cartage costs from such concentration 
are self-evident. 

A freight forwarder, having one or 
two consolidated car services in daily 
operation from a city, generally aims to 
receive his freight directly into the car, 
either on a private siding or on the rail- 
road’s public team track. At destina- 
tion he usually unloads across a _ plat- 
form into trucks and makes store-door 
deliveries; or he may unload through the 
freight house, allowing the consignee to 
make his own pick-ups. 

When a forwarder is operating cars 
to a large number of cities he generally 
receives shipments through his own de- 
pot. This method conserves trucking 
and handling. At destination, the for- 
warder can deliver all shipments, how- 
ever originating, at one stop of the 
truck for each consignee. The economy 
of this concentration of deliveries is one 


of the main advantages afforded by 
those forwarders who operate over ex- 
tensive territories. 


Possible Volume of Business 


™ the Central Freight Association 
and Eastern Trunk Line Associa- 
tion Territories less-than-carload “‘com- 
modity” rates are very few in com- 
parison with the vast amount of freight 
that moves under less-than-carload and 
carload “class” rates. In spite of this 
condition only a limited number of the 
tens of thousands of articles listed in 
the Consolidated Freight Classification 
can be properly classified by the for- 
warder for consolidation into third, 
fourth and fifth class cars. 

In order to operate a successful ser- 
vice between any two cities the for- 
warder must guarantee to forward his 
cars on a daily schedule. Unless he 
does this he fails to protect the service 
feature: namely, regularity and prompt- 
ness of delivery at destination. He must 
have at least 100,000 pounds—which is 
50 tons—of properly classified freight 
every day in order that his third, fourth 
and fifth class cars shall carry each its 
minimum weight of 30,000 pounds. Less 
than 100,000 pounds is hardly enough 
volume to make certain that the for- 
warder will be able to make up 30,000 
pounds each day for each of these three 
classes of car loadings. 

If the forwarder does not have suffi- 
cient volume of the right class of freight 
he must delay his cars until next day 
or until the required minimum is avail- 
able. The alternative is to forward the 
cars with less than 30,000 pounds, in 
which case _ less-than-carload freight 
rates apply—which means that all mar- 
gin is wiped out for the forwarder, 
because his only source of revenue is 
the spread between carload and _less- 
than-carload published rates. 


Conditions of this sort, therefore, 
usually restrain the operations of a 
forwarder to the large cities. In a 


great many of the smaller cities there 
is not a sufficient tonnage available to 
permit more than one forwarder to 
maintain a service. The railroads are 
able to operate, at a profit, a daily mer- 
chandise car service between two given 
cities where a forwarder would starve, 
because the railroads will move cars 
with as little as 5000 or 8000 pounds of 
freight, jumbled together of all rate 
classifications. But the forwarder is 
not justified in operating unless he has 
enough volume in sight to make up 30,- 
000 pounds a day for each class of 
freight. 

The limitation of activity to the prin- 
cipal cities is well illustrated by the 
offices maintained, as operating bases, 
by the two forwarders best known to 
distributors in this country—the Judson 
Freight Forwarding Co. and the Trans- 
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Continental Freight Co. These two 
maintain branches in cities as follows: 
Trans- 

City Judson Continental 
es ae eee Yes Yes 
ES ae Yes Yes 
Sk se coe wee Yes Yes 
ae Yes Yes 
ee Yes No 
ES denn ee oe wil Yes Yes 
Kansas City...... Yes No 
Los Angeles ...... Yes Yes 
San Francisco.... Yes Yes 
Portland, Ore..... Yes Yes 
ae > ae Yes 
ee ee Yes No 
ESTES EE Yes No 
Milwaukee ....... Yes No 
Minneapolis ...... Yes No 
PC cs «Ken ee Yes No 
a Yes No 
Philadelphia ..... Yes Yes 
ye, Yes No 
a eee Yes No 
REE -ccesccsée No Yes 
I le ee di ein No Yes 
Salt Lake City.... No Yes 
es hs oo No Yes 
0” Yes No 
Cn Sn weé's bee Yes No 
NN Ss ie ee 22 14 


Eastern Freight Territories 


N the Central Freight Association 

and Eastern Trunk Line Association 
Territories the freight forwarders 
operate under Rule 10 of the Consoli- 
dated Freight Classification. The essen- 
tial portion of this Rule is: 

“Except as otherwise provided, 
when a number of different articles 
on which carload ratings or rates 
are provided, are shipped at any 
one time by one consignor to one 
consignee and one destination in 
a carload, they may be charged at 
the carload rate applicable to the 
highest classed or rated article 
and the carload minimum weight 
will be the highest provided for 
any of the articles in the carload.” 

The freight forwarders in these terri- 
tories, therefore, consolidate all ship- 
ments of less-than-carload articles 
which also have been allowed a carload 
rating of third class or lower (fourth 
and fifth) by the Consolidated Freight 
Classification. The forwarder must, 
necessarily, secure a minimum carload 
(usually 30,000 pounds) of one class 
of freight before he obtains the carload 
rating from the railroad. 

The forwarder is compelled to solicit 
his business on the basis of fast service 
and reduced rates. Those are his sell- 
ing arguments. The freight is received 
and loaded by him at his depot. The 
forwarder pays carload rates to the 
earrier. He then charges his clients a 
rate that is either the published less- 
than-carload rate or one that is a trifle 
lower than this rate. The latter is the 
general rule—thus making it an object 
to the client to ship through the for. 
warder. “Beating the freight rate” is 
the kev that unlocks any traffic man- 
ager’s heart. 

The difference, known as the “spread,” 
between carload and _ less-than-carload 
published rates is the gross revenue of 


ae 


the forwarder. Out of this margin must 
come his cost of operation, overhead, 
profits, and claims. 


Service to Pacific Coast 


ie shipping to the Pacific Coast there 
are many commodity rates, for less- 
than-carload lots, which so nearly ap- 
proach the carload ratings that no 
margin is provided for the forwarder. 
To make up consolidated cars to the 
Coast, for many commodities, would cost 
the forwarder more than to ship the 
goods directly at the less-than-carload 
rates. 

This condition greatly restricts the 
volume of business that a forwarder can 
handle to the Coast. It confines the for- 
warder to the “bracketed” commodities 
that are specifically indicated in the 
tariffs for loading together into mixed, 
or consolidated, carloads. Commodities 
not included in the “brackets” are ex- 
cluded from the carload privileges. 

The Pacific Coast rate conditions are 
responsible for the existence of “spe- 
cialty forwarders” who consolidate solid 
carloads of a single commodity, such as 
automobiles, household goods, drugs, 
paint and varnish, automobile acces- 
sories made entirely of metal, machin- 
ery, electric appliances, hardware, farm 
implements, etc. 

Forwarders of this class—to the 
Coast—usually can operate only on ex- 
tremely long hauls, as from New York 
or Pittsburgh or Chicago to the Coast. 
They can hardly exist on business from 
Missouri River Junctions and _ west 
thereof to the Coast; and for the Inter- 
Mountain territories it is only occasion- 
ally that a profitable shipment is avail- 
able. 


Freight Claims 


ITH very few exceptions the for- 

warder is obliged to load and un- 
load his shipments. They do not go 
through the railroad’s freight house. 
The carrier does not, accordingly, 
“check the car,” either in or out. As 
a result, the carrier issues a “shipper’s 
load and count” receipt. 

In the event of loss or damage, the 
client, either shipper or _ consignee, 
makes his claim against the forwarder, 
not to the railroad. The freight for- 
warder, in turn, files a claim against 
the railroad. 

If the loss or damage occurred while 
in transit, the carrier, of course, must 
pay the claim. In such a case, the for- 
warder merely pays over to the client 
what it collects from the railroad. 

If, however, it develops that the for- 
warder has caused the loss while load- 
ing or unloading or delivering the 
goods, the railroad will decline the claim, 
and whatever settlement is then made 
between forwarder and client must come 
from the forwarder’s profits. The same 


thing occurs in any case where the for- 
warder is unable to collect from the 
railroad, even though its claim is _ be- 
lieved to be fair. It is difficult for the 
forwarder to disclaim responsibility 
from receipt of the goods until safe 
delivery to the consignee. 

Therefore the established and experi- 
enced freight forwarders take into con- 
sideration these exigencies before quot- 
ing a rate. Such concerns build reserve 
funds to take care of the inevitable 
losses that will occur. The building of 
these reserves is one of the hardest prob- 
lems in launching a forwarding com- 
pany; to accumulate the funds militates 
against dividends for the first years of 
operation; it also stands in the way of 
rapid expansion, opening up in many 
cities, operating a diversity of “‘routes”’; 
etc. 

Many an_ inexperienced would-be 
“forwarder” evaporates during the first 
two years of business more for this 
reason than for any other. The danger 
of heavy losses through freight claims 
is hardly visualized by the beginner—- 
often not being perceived at all until he 
becomes bankrupt as a result of care- 
lessness on the part of employees at 
distant cities, not to speak of theft and 
pilferage at the same places. 


Foreign Forwarders 


rT.HUS far we have considered only 

the domestic freight forwarder. 
Forwarding is of yet greater importance 
in export trade. 

The selling end of foreign trade is 
sometimes emphasized to the exclusion 
of the other factor: namely, transporta- 
tion and delivery of the goods. 

It is true that intimate knowledge of 
foreign markets is necessary if Ameri- 
can exporters are to be successful in 
selling their wares in the face of severe 
foreign competition. No fair minded 
person would say anything to detract 
from the importance of this phase of 
foreign trade. 

It is just as true, however, that ex- 
pert knowledge of transportation is 
essential if goods are to be delivered 
safely and cheaply to overseas cus- 
tomers. 

Often the inland manufacturer who 
contemplates entering foreign trade is 
deterred by his lack of information. He 
does not know how to get his goods 
abroad. Possibly the only thing he does 
know is that difficulties confront every 
beginner in export selling. What he 
does not know is that it is, essentially, 
just as easy to make a shipment to 
Vienna as to Chicago, as simple to 
Latvia as to Connecticut. It is, we have 
stated, “essentially just as easy,” but 
we would not becloud the fact that more 
details are connected with a shipment 
to foreign parts. Those details, as a 
rule, constitute the “difficulties.” 
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To relieve the uninitiated from the 
extra requirements of shipping abroad 
there has developed a group of special- 
ists for the handling of such export 
shipments. These specialists are the 
foreign freight forwarders. 

The important domestic forwarders of 
America maintain also export depart- 
ments. In addition to them, there are 
scores of forwarders whose entire effort 
is directed to foreign markets. 

In fact, in the promotion of foreign 
trade, the reliability of the forwarder 
is almost essential to progress. This 
quality of dependability is of growing 
importance to American manufacturers 
and merchants as they aim to make good 
abroad, because American shipping and 
forwarding agencies have not yet had 
sufficient experience to build up an or- 
ganization to carry on their business in 
all parts of the world. American con- 
cerns have extended into the principal 
nations but are yet far short of cover- 
ing the entire globe. They rely, there- 
fore, upon “connections” abroad. The 
reliability of these “correspondents” is 
a matter of immense importance. 

For England, Germany, France, Italy, 
Austria and Japan the American ex- 
porter may depend on American for- 
warders who maintain offices in those 
countries. For the balance of the world, 
as a general rule, the exporter must 
entrust his business to the integrity of 
other than American forwarders. 

To aid exporters in this dilemma the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
is prepared to answer specific inquiries 
about freight forwarders abroad. For 
the convenience of shippers, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce maintains local 
offices in the principal cities, each of 
these offices being equipped to give out 
information of this sort. 


Services of Foreign Forwarders 


TMHE foreign freight forwarder per- 
i forms a service that is as integral 
a part of foreign trade as are the func- 
tions of salesmen and bankers. The 
forwarders are equipped to render the 
following services to exporters. 

1. They quote freight rates from in- 
terior point or seaport through to for- 
eign seaport or foreign inland point. 

2. They supervise the handling of 
shipments while in the hands of rail 
and ocean carriers, thus minimizing de- 
lays, particularly at points of transfer. 

3. They advise concerning insurance 
rates, and the form of marine insurance 
that provides the best protection. 

4. They furnish advice as to customs 
requirements of foreign countries, 
weights, packing and marking, and 
methods to forward goods from the in- 
terior of the United States through to 
foreign destination. 

\. They receive goods consigned to 


themselves, book the same for the 
proper steamer, arrange for delivery to 
the steamer, handle cartage and storage 
at the port when necessary, take out 
necessary shipping papers and consular 
invoices, obtain the export customs clear- 
ances, bills-of-lading, etc., assemble al! 
the documents in proper form for bank- 
ing purposes, and dispose of the goods 
in accordance with the terms of sale or 
the instructions of the shipper. 

6. They make collection of the invoice 
amount at destination if required. 

7. They assemble small packages and 
forward them in bulk. This is one of 
the most valuable facilities afforded by 
the foreign forwarder, corresponding, as 
it does, to the making up of a con- 
solidated car for domestic shipment. 
Single small packages, or shipments of 
two or three cases of goods, must either 
be dispatched on a minimum steamship 
bill-of-lading, with higher freight rates, 
or must be combined with other ship- 
ments and forwarded all together on one 


bill-of-lading at reduced pro rata 
charges. 

Market information also is thus ob- 
tainable. 


For example, a forwarder in England 
undertakes, on a commission basis, to 
study and gage the foreign markets 
anywhere in the world for specific prod- 
ucts, to carry those products to desti- 
nation, and to get them into proper 
channels of distribution. Such a ser- 
vice is first-hand sales promotion of a 
sort that would surely be most conve- 
nient to the manufacturer, small finan- 
cially or small in output and who could 
not, otherwise, afford to expand far 
from home. 


Select Forwarders With Care 


LL these services are not, of course, 
provided by every forwarder, either 
American or foreign. Some forwarders 
specialize on shipments to particular 
countries; others handle mainly the 
goods of certain industries, such as au- 
tomobiles, machinery, office equipment, 
contractors’ supplies, railroad equip- 
ment, ete. 

One English forwarder, for instance, 
specializes in Australian and American 
soaps and certain oils. Another special- 
izes in American breakfast foods and a 
limited number of types of machinery. 
These forwarders, at their own wharves 
and their own warehouses, using their 
own employees for the work, receive, 
store, pack and _ re-pack, label and 
handle, stocks of these commodities, de- 
livering them to any part of Great 
Britain as orders may be received. 

Such services are more than strict 
forwarding. Such a forwarding agent, 
thus experienced and thus equipped, 


might be at times of tremendous value 
to an American firm in its endeavor to 
develop an export trade. 


Frequently an American firm, as it 
begins to enter the export field, selects 
a forwarder at random. If thus careless 
in choosing a representative, the manu- 
facturer should not expect the forwarder 
to meet all his requirements. 

A forwarder should be selected with 
as much care as a salesman or a ware- 
houseman. 


Basis of Fees Charged 


N general the foreign forwarder does 

not charge a flat fee for his services. 
The fee depends too much on the nature 
of the shipment, its destination, the 
variety of services required by the ship- 
per, etc. Some shipments necessarily 
demand more attention than others. In 
some instances the manufacturer’s in- 
structions come forward in such shape 
that very little inquiry must be made 
by the forwarder. In other instances 
the manufacturer, not having knowledge 
of the details necessary for shipping 
abroad, furnishes very little information 
and thus obliges the forwarder to go to 
a great deal of trouble to handle the con- 
signment properly. 

Obviously, it would not be fair, or 
possible either, to charge a flat fee for 
such widely different requirements. 

Direct and usual shipments obviously 
do not justify a charge of the same per- 
centage of the value of the goods as 
when there is a wide combination of 
forwarding services—such, for example, 
as the distribution of a mixed lot of 
goods to interior destinations. There 
may, in some cases, be required many 
special services. Another important fac- 
tor in the amount charged for forward- 
ers’ services is whether arrangements 
are made for payment at the beginning 
of the transaction or on delivery of the 
goods. Frequently, both in Europe and 
in the Orient, three to six months elapse 
before a transaction is completed, owing 
to methods of credit and collection 
abroad. 


England 


ha England forwarding is on a high 
plane. The forwarders have a na- 
tional association, known as the London 
Shipping and Forwarding Agents’ Con- 
ference, with an office at the London 
Chamber of Commerce. There exists 
also a local association at Liverpool, al- 
lied with the Liverpool Chamber of Com- 
merce. Both these organizations have 
members in all parts of the British Isles, 
plus reliable shipping connections at 
strategic shipping points all over the 
globe. They have many representatives 
in American cities. 

One London forwarder provides 
“through freight and express service to 
and from all parts of the world.” It also 
maintains a “C.0.D. system in all for- 
eign countries.” It styles itself “ship- 
ping and forwarding, insurance, pas- 
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senger and commission agents, foreign 


carriers.” 
Germany 


N Germany the forwarder has grown 

in importance since the war. In that 
country has always existed as a trade 
barrier the difficulties of the language, 
with its many local dialects and its 
score of governments within a govern- 
ment—a difficulty that does not obtain, 
for example, in Great Britain. 

Another special reason for the freight 
forwarder in Germany lies in the rules 
of the German railroads, which are 
Government-owned and Government- 
operated. Since the war these railroads 
have been short of equipment nearly all 
the time. One of the Government’s rules 
presents much difficulty to the distant 
shipper: namely, the “car shortage 
rule. At times of shortage of cars the 
German Government compels shippers 
of less-than-carload lots to combine to- 
gether their small lots into carload 
quantities. The railroads, at such times, 
refuse to accept less-than-carload ship- 
ments to be moved in merchandise cars, 
as is done in the United States; they 
compel the shipper to run around and 
locate other shippers in the same fix and 
bring to the railroad full carload lots of 
goods! 

It becomes apparent that a freight 
forwarder can perform this errand- 
running for the foreign manufacturer 
just as he does for the local shipper in 
Germany. Without some such agency 
the American’s goods would lie on a 
wharf or in a warehouse for months at 
a time. 

There are, at the present time, some 
2000 separate freight forwarding con- 
cerns in Germany. 

Their number is, indeed, so great that 
competition is severe. Our Consular re- 
ports state, however, that within three 


years the fly-by-night concerns have 
largely disappeared. So long as they 
flourished, the forwarders did much 


rate-cutting, that cutting taking a form 
impossible in America. The forwarders 
offered cuts in the freight rate! This 
form of competition was possible, firstly, 
by juggling the arbitrage and the rate 
of exchange between Berlin and New 
York, and, secondly, by underground 
favoritism in the rates accorded by the 
railroads to “inside” shippers. Among 
the insiders were a number of the 
freight forwarders. 

Both these practices, too, have ceased 
—the first altogether and the second 
pretty generally, though not absolutely. 
Railroad freight, since 1925, must be 
paid in gold marks, not paper; and the 
abuses of favoritism have vanished as 
the Government has recovered, under 
the Dawes Commission, a measure of 


self control. 
During those years of financial diffi- 





culties, those years when the mark had 
a new value every morning, these for- 
warders had their own financial diffi- 
culties. For example, one prominent 
forwarder was unable to lay hands on 
cash (gold marks) for the payment of 
his taxes, and, at a certain day, the Gov- 
ernment seized the consigned goods re- 
posing in his warehouse. Among the 
goods were those of American manu- 
facturers, in transit of course, but 
seized nevertheless. Until release from 
the Government’s lien was obtained, the 
American manufacturers were consid- 
erably embarrassed, as well as thei 


consignees. 
In Germany the 2000 freight forward- 
ers, shipping agents, railroad for- 


warders and furniture movers have cre- 
ated a centralized association known as 
the “Ages.” The full name is: Auss- 
chuss der Gesamten Spediteur-Verba- 
ende Deutschlands, or, in English, 
The Committee of All-German Shipping 
Agents’ Association. The “Ages” is, in 
turn, composed of five smaller associa- 
tions. It publishes a weekly paper with 
complete news of freight rates (which 
change with surprising frequency), 
taxation, insurance, and other items of 
interest to freight forwarders. 


France 


N France the major service of the for- 

warders is to handle the “paper 
work” in connection with shipments. 
Chief of this work is to affix the many 
stamps required for various types of 
revenue. 

In that country “incidental charges” 
seem to have no end. Even when a 
French freight forwarder makes an 
estimate of the incidental charges for a 
shipment, he can not guarantee his esti- 
mate. To do so is impossible. The esti- 
mate covers all known charges at the 
time it is made up but either a large 
leeway must be provided in the estimate 
for unknown taxes or the estimate must 
be “tentative.” 

Freight forwarders, under the French 
laws, are responsible for loss or deterio- 
ration of the goods entrusted to them 
for delivery, unless they can prove that 
such loss or deterioration was not their 
fault. The burden of proof lies on them. 
In the case of fragile goods damaged 
during shipment, the forwarder is not 
responsible if he can prove that the 
damage was occasioned by lack of pack- 
ing or insufficient packing. The for- 
warder, in France, is_ responsible, 
furthermore, for delivery of the mer- 
chandise to the consignee within the 
time fixed in the shipping documents. 

The French forwarders are organized 
into a national association, but that as- 
sociation is not for general trade pur- 
poses as we understand them in Amer- 
ica. The French association exists only 
to protect the forwarders from legisla- 





tion that they deem prejudicial to their 
interests. 

The French freight forwarders do not, 
as a rule, consolidate small shipments 
into carloads or similar lots in order to 
obtain the advantages of carload rates. 
To do this appears to be contrary to 
French commercial practices and, odd 
to record, this work so far as it is done 
at all in France is performed by other 
organizations, most important of which 
is an American corporation—the Amer- 
ican Express Co. 





“Telling the Public” in Dallas 


Virtually one entire eight-page sec- 
tion of the Dallas Morning News of Oct. 
7 was devoted to the public warehouse 
industry in the Texas city. The leading 
story, “Warehousemen Unite to Help 
Service Aims,” is a history of the Texas 
Warehouse & Transfermen’s Association 
since its organization in Fort Worth in 
August, 1918, at the instigation of the 
late S. J. Westheimer of Houston. The 
story carries in full the Texas associa- 
tion’s proposed code of ethics to be con- 
sidered at the next annual meeting, and 
Says: 

“The warehouse industry, outside of 
its own domain of business, is contribut- 
ing, both by groups and by individuals. 
to all worthy causes arising in the life 
of their respective communities. In 
short, it is the ambition of the associated 
industry to be a real factor, normally 
and economically, in the affairs of daily 
living and development of the people.” 

The various articles are illustrated by 
photographs of William I. Ford, Dallas. 


president of the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s_ Association oe ie 4 
Meisenbach, Dallas, president of the 


State organization; Gus K. Weatherred. 
president of the Dallas Warehouse & 
Transfermen’s Association; and Col. 
Neill H. Banister and Edward T. 
Keough, both of Houston, respectively 
field secretary and secretary of the State 
body; and by pictures of various ware- 
house plants in Dallas, together with a 
picture of one of the trucks of the AI- 
lied Van Lines, Inc., the inter-city re- 
movals agency of the N. F. W. A. 


Portland, Ore., Firms Merge 


The Rapid Transfer & Storage Co., 
Portland, Ore., recently purchased the 
City Transfer & Storage Co. of that city 
but is continuing to operate it inde- 
pendently under the City’s name. 

Harry C. Goble, manager of the Rapid 
firm, is president of the City. The sec- 
retary-treasurer is A. Lee Chaney, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Rapid, and J. 
W. Chaney, operating executive of the 
Rapid, is vice-president of the City. The 
City company was established in 1918 
and represents an investment of $20,000. 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN NEW BUILDINGS 


Camden Rail & Harbor Terminal Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


121 


in southern New Jersey is rapidly reaching completion 

at Camden. The present unit is the initial step of an 
immense development planned by the Camden Rail & Harbor 
Terminal Co. 

The location is the site of the old Camden terminal of 
the Reading Railroad and is immediately north of the pres- 
ent Reading Terminal. Ferries to South and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, are within two blocks of the site, and the 
Delaware River Bridge to Philadelphia is one mile to the 
north. 

There has been a real need for cold storage facilities in 
south Jersey for produce raised in that part of the State, 
and also to aid in economical distribution of foodstuffs. Pre- 
viously local produce 
put into storage has 


[in largest and most modern cold storage warehouse 


storage doors. These are for ventilating the cold storage 
doors. The latter are for ventilating the cold storage rooms 
when the commodities are changed, or when for other rea- 
sons it is necessary completely to change the air in any room. 
For this purpose a separate bunker room with air ducts to 
every room is provided so that cooled fresh air can be forced 
into any room and the old air forced out through the outside 
doors. This ventilating system is entirely independent of 
the regular system of cooling. 

Cork, varying from 4 to 6 in., is placed on every floor, 
allowing full flexibility in the temperatures. The cork is 
covered by a 3-in. reinforced concrete slab of rich mixture, 
which is steel-troweled to a hard wearing surface. Interior 
partitions dividing the floor areas into rooms are 4-in. sheet 
cork partitions. All 
doors in interior parti- 





been transported across 
the Delaware to Phila- 
delphia and back again 
for distribution. 44 wae 

Railroad sidings are 
located within and n | 
alongside the new build- r 
ing. These connect with f 
the Reading and Penn- oe i 
sylvania systems. 

The main structure, 
103 ft. wide with an 
average length of 270 
ft., and nine stories in 
height, is entirely of re- 
inforced concrete. The 
foundations rest on 3250 
wood piles driven to re- 
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tions are the latest type 
cold storage doors. 

The rooms are cooled 
by brine coils suspended 
from the ceilings. Three 
of the floors have a 
system of ducts for the 
circulation of cooled air 
in addition to ceiling 
coils. The refrigeration 
system is designed so 
that temperatures down 
to 10 deg. below zero 
can be obtained. 

A central ozone-mak- 
ing plant will be in- 
stalled so that the de- 
sired amount of ozone in 








sistance. Each pile is 
designed for a load of 
twenty tons. The floors, of the flat slab type, are designed 
for a live load of 200 lb. a square foot. The columns are 
of reinforced concrete and vary from 16 in. in diameter to 
06 in, 

On the first floor facilities have been provided for two 
independent firms handling perishable products. These facili- 
ties consist of offices, refrigerated space for the exhibition 
of produce, and some space under cold storage. The firms 
can operate independently of the warehouse organization and 
yet take advantage of all the facilities, such as railroad con- 
nections, etc. 

The balance of the first floor is devoted to shipping facili- 
ties. One railroad siding, accommodating six cars at a time, 
runs into the building, and another siding alongside the ware- 
house will accommodate ten additional cars. Trucking space 
is provided to accommodate twenty trucks under cover. A 
large room under cold storage is located on the shipping 
platform for short holds of produce. Four elevators of the 
latest type, with floor finding devices, serve all floors. The 
entire shipping platform is layed out for quick handling of 
material into and out of the building. 

On the second floor the offices of the warehouse company 
occupy approximately 3500 sq. ft. The balance of this floor 
and the third to ninth floors are refrigerated. These areas 
are surrounded by an envelope of 8 in. of sheet cork. This 
envelope is placed outside of the structure proper and is 
held in place by an outside concrete wall 8 in. thick. The 
only openings in the cork envelope and the enclosing con- 
crete wall are a few two-by-three foot openings with cold 





any room can be ac- 
curately maintained. 
The entire arrangement of elevators, aisles, cooling system, 
insulation of buildings, etc., is the best known to the engi- 
neering profession and will result in this plant being one of 
the most up-to-date cold storage warehouses in the country. 
At one end of the main plant is located a group of smaller 
buildings housing necessary mechanical equipment. The 
boiler room contains two steam boilers burning oil for fuel. 
Beside supplying heat and hot water, the boilers form a 
part of the defrosting system for the brine coils throughout, 
whereby any excessive amount of frost is removed from the 
coils by circulating hot brine for a short period. In the re- 
frigeration machinery room is located one of the most mod- 
ern refrigeration plants ever installed. The entire plant is 
electrically driven. Four thousand four hundred volt current 
is purchased from the local public service company and is 
used to operate the large ammonia compressors. Trans- 
formers reduce this voltage to 440 volts, which is used to 
operate the smaller motors of the plant; and to 110 volts, 
which is used for lighting purposes. 
Approximately 800 gal. of water a minute will be re- 
quired for condensation purposes. An artesian well has been 
driven to supply this. A connection is made also to the water 


supply of Camden in case the supply from the well should 
fail. 

An important unit of the warehouse is an ice plant capable 
of producing 45 tons of ice a day. A seasonal storage room 
388 ft. wide by 61 ft. long and 88 ft. high in the clear will 
accommodate 4000 tons of ice in storage. 

(Concluded on page 58) 


Ice will be made 








Warehouses Were 67.9% Occupied in 
September, Against 66.1% in August 


Distribution and Warehousing 
December, 1928 


Department of Commerce Statistics Show Slight Loss for Ninth Month. Stocks Decreased 
49,520 Tons and Smaller Percentage Went Into Storage 


CCUPANCY of space in public mer- 
chandise warehouses at the close of 
September, as based on figures re- 

ported to the Department of Commerce 
and made public in Washington on Nov. 
17, decreased 1.8 per cent as compared 
with occupancy at the end of August as 
indicated by the Government’s revised 
figures for the earlier month. 

Reports from 1,210 warehouses for 
Sept. 30 showed 35,824,000 square feet 
occupied—or 66.1 per cent—out of 54,- 


By KENT B. STILES 


160,000 square feet available for stor- 
age. On Aug. 31, with three more ware- 
houses reporting, there were 37,242,000 
square feet occupied—or 67.9 per cent— 
out of 54,856,000 square feet available. 

Of the volume of goods received at 
the 1210 warehouses in September, a 
smaller proportion, by 2.6 per cent, 
went into storage than during August 
as reported by 1213 plants. 

During September the volume totaled 
634,428 tons, of which 449,845 tons—or 








Public-Merchandise Warehousing 
August, 1928 
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Division and No. of 

State Whses. Total 
NEW ENGLAND: 
I 3} 4,314 
fae 15 1,443 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC: 
I a 340 14,597 
a a 15 4,540 
RR SE ey 58 4,627 
E. NORTH CENTRAL: 
a 35 2,753 
I ek a 19 876 
I ial ii ahah ta ie 51 7,641 
NS ie Be ee 53 3,328 
RN i i ed Ewan 36 935 
W. NORTH CENTRAL: 
ae ea ek whee ee 36 3,710 
DS: bik Cie cele Rie hea Cate ot 21 854 
i a i 20 1,563 
a, Oe oe . ca vevecssoe i) 190 
ee Be it ee a iw 22 1,004 
I a a a 16 448 
SOUTH ATLANTIC: 
en Oe ee Ce cc ceen ee 41 3,342 
cS 6 3 3,062 
a a rn ee fc costeees 1i 772 
OR Ee ee 29 2,088 
E. SOUTH CENTRAL: 
a 17 779 
OE 10 415 
W. SOUTH CENTRAL: 
i i Se ewes 20 1,692 
I i i a i a 55 4,469 
MOUNTAIN: 
I ee ~ 116 
Ariz., Nev., N. Mex. and Utah.. 13 558 
I Ee te news 17 628 
PACIFIC: 
RE ES Oe ee ee a 31 2,702 
i da eh a ed tie ae 9 686 
ee ia ee a a alee ok 107 5,227 
Total for United States......... 1,213 79,358 


Not Used 
for Public 


Floor Space ‘(in Thous. Sq. Ft.) End of Month 


yw — Tonnage 
Used for , 
Public Warehousing 


—_——_— — 


nn panenme 
Received Deliv- 





Ware- — —_$ — During’ eredon 
housing Total Vacant Occupied Month Arrival 
916 3,398 1,613 1,785 8,117 1,202 
498 945 435 510 4,266 1,983 
3.508 11,089 3,280 7,809 57,915 21,595 
S01 3,739 860 2,879 17,958 2,180 
1,811 2,816 809 2,007 31,410 3,752 
705 2.048 356 1,692 38,196 3.988 
277 599 168 431 3,484 1,505 
4,059 3,582 942 2,640 64,742 8 853 
92 2,400 669 1,731 22,807 3,714 
248 687 148 539 7,646 2,307 
1,885 1,825 541 1,284 20,720 1,497 
216 638 220 418 5,509 1,524 
217 1,346 308 1,038 8,660 2,798 
31 159 24 135 2 266 310 
322 682 330 352 5,819 3,193 
191 257 69 188 8,059 4,712 
668 2,674 1,090 1,584 36,113 8,065 
455 2,607 R32 1,775 8. 9R3 42.151 
496 276 112 164 1,638 511 
1,420 668 200 468 5,838 2,369 
646 154 492 10,239 1,739 
252 163 21 142 1,781 1,521 
262 1,430 460 970 16,825 3,679 
772 3,697 2,061 1,636 19,522 6,467 
30 R6 27 59 797 1,558 
103 455 114 341 5,645 1,921 
265 363 133 230 1,623 2,248 
1,674 1,028 453 575 12,417 4,021 
118 568 179 389 37,836 26,352 
1,242 3,985 1,006 2,979 35,587 7,515 
24,502 54,856 17,614 37,242 502,418 181,530 











70.9 per cent—went into storage, the 
balance being delivered on arrival. Dur- 
ing August the total volume arriving at 
the warehouses was 683,948 tons, of 
which 502,418 tons—or 73.5 per cent— 
went into storage. 

The volume arriving dropped off 49,- 
520 tons in September as compared with 
August, accounted for in part by rea- 
son of three fewer warehouses report- 
ing for the latter month. Also, August 
brought in an extra day’s volume. 

The revised table for August is pub- 
lished on this page. The September 
table, subject to revision as additional 
reports are received, appears on the op- 
posite page. 

Occupancy 


ERCENTAGES worked out from 

the figures in the two tables show 
that the decrease in space occupancy 
for the country as a whole, in Septem- 
ber as compared with August, was re- 
flected in five of the nine divisions ar- 
ranged for statistical purposes. In four 
sections, however, increases are to be 
noted. In the West South Central 
States—Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma 
and Texas—occupancy was greater by 
more than 6 per cent; in the East South 
Central States—Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama and Mississippi—it was 
greater by 0.03 per cent. There were 
increases noted also in the Mountain 
and Pacific States. 

The most radical decrease, 8.7 per 
cent, was in the West North Central 
States—Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, the 
Dakotas, Nebraska and Kansas. 

The following is based on the tables: 


Total Sa. Ft. 
of Space Used 





Percentage 


for Warehousing Occupied 

uum SS a a oi teinaniens 

Aug Sept Aug. Sept. 

New England.. 4,343,000 4,351,000 52.8 51.2 
Middle Atlantic.17,644,000 17,552,000 71.9 65.3 
KE. No. Central. 9,316,000 9,334,000 75.5 75.3 
W. No. Central 4,907,000 4,895,000 69.6 60.9 
South Atlantic. 6,225,000 6,230,000 64.1 62.1 
E. So. Central. 809,000 759,000 78.36 78.39 
W. So. Central 5,127,000 4,505,000 50.8 57.2 
Mountain ..... 904,000 927,000 69.7 70.3 
2 ere 5,581,000 5,605,000 70.7 71.9 
Entire Country.54,856,000 54,160,000 67.9 66.1 


Tonnage 


_ HE September decrease, as compared 
with August, in the goods which went 
into storage upon arrival was reflected 
in all but one of the nine divisions. 

In the East South Central States— 
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Distribution and Warehousing 
ecember, 1928 


Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama _ and 
Mississippi—1.1 per cent more goods, 
proportionately, went into storage dur- 
ing the latter month. 

The greatest decrease, nearly 10 per 
cent, was in the Mountain States— 
Idaho, Wyoming, Montana, Arizona, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Utah and Colo- 
rado. 

The following is based on the tables: 


Percentage 

Total Entering 

Tonnage Received Storage 
Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept. 

New England.. 15,568 16,002 79.5 79.1 
Middle Atlantic 134,810 116,465 79.6 78.3 
E. No. Central. 157,242 137,338 87.0 86.4 
W. No. Central 71,367 64,575 71.4 70.1 
South Atlantic. 105,668 98,005 49.8 46.0 
E. So. Central. 15,280 16,014 78.7 79.8 
W. So. Central. 46,493 42,408 78.2 73.8 
Mountain ..... 13,792 17,324 58.5 48.7 
,. rere: 123,728 126,297 69.4 66.4 
Entire Country 683,948 634,428 73.5 70.9 


Freight Thefts Decrease 


Railroads in the United States estab- 
lished a new low record in the first 
half of this year in the amount of 
claims paid as a result of robbery of 
freight while in transit, according to 
the Freight Claim Division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association. 


OCCUPANCY AND TONNAGE 


Robbery losses in the period totaled 
$537,260, a decrease of $100,781, or 15.8 
per cent compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1927. This was also a 
decrease of $5,700,000 below the amount 
of such claims paid in the first half of 
1920, when losses from that source were 
the greatest in the history of the rail- 
roads. 

Claims growing out of robbery of 
entire packages paid during the first 
half of this year totaled $328,797, while 
claims growing out of robbery other 
than entire packages amounted to $208,- 
463. In both instances, these items rep- 
resented decreases from the amounts 
paid during the corresponding periods 
in 1927 and 1926. 


Argonne Firm Expanding 


The Argonne Fireproof Storage Co., 
which is establishing eleven branches 
from San Diego, Cal., north to Van- 
couver, B. C., has established the main 
distributing point of its chain of ware- 
houses at 3107 Mission Street, San Fran- 
cisco, with E. Murphy in charge as as- 
sistant manager of the system. W. L. 
Carpenter is president and general man- 
ager, with his office at 806 West 47th 
Street, Los Angeles. 








Publice-Merchandise Warehousing 
September, 1928 


Floor Space (in Thous. Sq. Ft.) End of Month 











— —_——. ——_—__———_ Tonnage 
Not Used Used for P —_/(—______—, 
for Public Public Warehousing Received Deliv- 
Division and No. of Ware- — —_—_A—___ — During eredon 
State Whses. Total housing Total Vacant Occupied Month Arrival 
NEW ENGLAND: 
OE ae 38 1.319 913 3,406 1,678 1,728 §,249 853 
a ES re 15 1,443 498 945 446 499 4,416 2,484 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC: 
ee 339 14,647 3,527 11,120 4,421 6,699 47,724 18,587 
Pt Mr se6etéedeceevevewee 45 4,540 813 3,727 S80 2,847 15,211 2,470 
PED: © nn. 6: 6006666 66060002 56 3,835 1,130 2,705 788 1,917 28,245 4,228 
E. NORTH CENTRAL: 
RE SR ony ee ee ah ee 34 2,718 690 2,028 322 1,706 34,615 4,680 
ioe we hae here e 19 876 278 598 173 425 3,804 1,242 
Eee le ee 51 7,643 4,027 3,616 955 2,661 56,774 6,647 
ee ee eet eee eh enee 53 3,328 923 2,405 697 1,708 16,253 3,698 
NS i wd eebe 36 935 248 687 154 533 7,170 2,455 
W. NORTH CENTRAL: 
ee ee eee eh eee 36 3,709 1,884 1,825 541 1,284 20,545 7,197 
NE Si ee ns oe we 21 854 216 638 190 448 5.688 1,418 
Ee ae 20 1,545 202 1,343 333 1,010 7,643 ? 946 
, Oe ok Pe. cccasecoes i) 190 3i 159 25 134 1,672 385 
reer Te oewe 22 1,004 325 679 331 348 5,875 3, 287 
ee ee ie eke dees 16 448 197 251 93 158 1,474 3,445 
SO. ATLANTIC: 
i. ee err Cy pesveeeeees 41 3,342 668 2,674 1,266 1408 25,938 7,892 
a, ern ME ccc ce canssceees 31 3,062 156 2.606 ROR 1,798 9,522 12.011 
a Sh Oe eet Lc cesecccceves 11 782 497 285 101 184 1,329 508 
i Me ED. gk wseewden cece 29 2,088 1,421 667 190 477 8,341 2,464 
E. SOUTH CENTRAL: 
ee & 0 Re 16 722 126 596 145 451 10,672 1,804 
i M0 ek eee ee wae s 10 415 252 163 19 144 2,103 1,435 
W. SOUTH CENTRAL: 
i. a Oe Ge cccccsowes 20 1,694 265 1,429 532 R97 13.731 4,025 
SED pI i es See. ae 55 4,469 1,393 3,076 1,397 1,679 17,547 7,105 
MOUNTAIN: 
Idaho, Wyo., Mont. ...........-- 9 128 31 97 24 73 1,404 2,924 
Ariz., Utah, Nev. and N. Mex.. 14 573 106 467 117 350 4.962 1,757 
i a ta oe hin tind 17 628 265 363 134 229 2.063 4,214 
PACIFIC: 
i i 31 2,702 688 1,014 455 659 26,951 5,605 
ee RE ie AE 9 686 118 568 187 381 14,083 29,626 
Ride oe ee ee eress 107 5,237 1,214 4,023 1,034 2,989 42,841 7,191 
Total for United States......... 1,210 78,562 24,402 54,160 18,336 35,824 449,845 184,583 
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Skid Platform Discussions 


Discussion of the shipment of mate- 
rial on skid platforms will feature a 
special session, on Dec. 6, of the annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, at the Engineers 
Building, 29 West 39th Street, New 
York City. 

R. L. Lockwood of the Department of 
Commerce will trace the development of 
shipping material on skid platforms, 
outline the possibilities for growth, and 
explain the importance of interchange- 
ability in the equipment. Other speak- 
ers will consider skid shipments with 
relation to railroads, waterways, man- 
ufacturers, steamships, etc. 


New Company in Detroit 


The Consolidated Moving Corporation, 
3051 Yemans Avenue, in the Ham- 
tramck section of Detroit, has been in- 
corporated to engage in the business of 
furniture storing, packing and moving. 
The capital stock is $50,000, of which 
$13,000 has been subscribed and paid 
in—$3,000 in cash and $10,000 in prop- 
erty. The stock is priced at $30 a share. 
Holders of shares include David L. Ras- 
berry, James H. Gant and Jacob Neal. 


Thomas Armstrong Killed in Motor Car 
Crash 


Thomas Armstrong, manager of the 
Verrall Storage Co., Toronto, and his 
sister-in-law, Miss Dorothy Watson, of 
Toronto, were killed in an automobile 
accident on the Barrie-Toronto highway 
in Ontario on Oct. 19. 

Mr. Armstrong’s wife and her sister, 
Miss Rebecca Watson, were among five 
persons seriously injured. 

The Armstrongs and Watsons were 
members of a funeral cortege following 
the death of a member of the family. 
Their motor car and another automobile 
crashed almost head-on. Mr. Armstrong, 
with severe gashes in his temples, was 
rushed to a hospital in Barrie and died 
a few minutes later. 

Mr. Armstrong was a member of the 
Canadian Storage & Transfermen’s 
Association. 





George W. Emmons Passes 


George W. Emmons, pioneer in the 
drayage business in San Francisco, and 
who about five years ago retired from 
the Emmons Drayage Co., which he es- 
tablished in 1889, died on Oct. 9, after 
a heart attack, at the home of a daugh- 
ter in Piedmont, Cal. He was vice- 
president of an automobile firm and a 
member of the board of the Standard 
Gas Engine Co., Oakland. 


J. B. Griffing Dead 


J. B. Griffing, manager of Pomeroy’s 
El Paso Transfer Co., El Paso, Tex., 
died recently. Before joining the Pome- 
roy firm some years ago he was secre- 
tary of Longwell’s Transfer, Inc., El 
Paso. He formerly lived in Fort Smith, 
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Space 


in the Chicago Area 


By Pror. E. A. DupDDY, 


School of Commerce and Administration, University of Chicago 


N 1927 a questionnaire’ was circulated among the 
household goods and furniture warehousemen of 
Chicago by the writer with the purpose of finding 

out the extent of storage service of this type in Chicago. 
It was thought also that something might be learned of 
the way in which this service was distributed and what 
factors were controlling the location of warehouses of 
this type. 

For purposes of comparison a region lying outside 
the city of Chicago within a radius of from 50 to 60 
miles was included in the survey.’ 

In order to trace the development of the industry 
prior to 1927, data on number of companies and amount 
of space were taken from the Transfer & Storage’ Direc- 
tory (New York; discontinued in 1920) and from the 
Directory numbers of Distribution and Warehousing, at 
two-year intervals from 1916 to 1924 inclusive. Mer- 
chandise and household goods companies were included 
with those classed as doing a household goods and fur- 
niture business only. The results of this compilation 
and of the questionnaire are given in Tables I and II. 

Looking first at Table I, it is clear that there has been 
a remarkable growth of space in the eleven-year period, 


but the growth has not been uniform. If allowance be 
made for the companies not reporting on the basis of 
average space of companies reporting in each period, 
percentage increases result as indicated in Table III. 
These percentage increases are compared with the per- 
centage increases in population over the same period. 

In interpreting these data, allowance must be made 
for incompleteness in the reports of the earlier years 
and for the failure of warehouses to report consistently 
in successive years. 

The large increase from 1916 to 1918 may be accounted 
for by the fact that temporary storage came in during 
the war period, with resulting decline in the rate during 
the 1918-1920 period. 

The alteration of large and small rates of increase is 
worth noting. 

The large increase between 1920 and 1922 may be ac- 
counted for by the increase in population in this period. 
It is also very possible that the amount of space is over- 
estimated by attributing an average amount of space to 
the eighteen companies failing to report. There is lit- 
tle correspondence of rate of growth of space to growth 
in population by years or for the whole period. 


or sixty miles of the city, data as from 








HE number of companies seems to 
have increased faster than _ the 


the same sources as for Chicago show 


































amount of space, the average space per 
company declining over the period. This 
may be due to the inclusion of some 
small companies which are doing a 
transfer business rather than a storage 
business. The maximum size company 
tends to increase in size over the period. 

While the number of plants’ has in- 
creased, the number of plants per com- 
pany, 1.5, has remained constant over 
the whole period. The maximum size 





1The questionnare covered such items as: 
name of company; date established; number 
of plants, with locations, dates of construc- 
tion, type of construction, amount of storage 
space in sq. ft., space rented, bonded space; 
railroad connections; types of service ren- 
dered: form of incorporation; investment. 
The mailing list was based on names fur- 
nished by the Illinois Commerce Commission. 
This was checked against the 1927 Directory 
of DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING, and the 
Chicago telephone directory. 

2°This region includes the following coun- 
ties: Kenosha, Racine and Walworth in Wis- 
consin; Lake, McHenry, DuPage, Cook, Kane, 
Kendall, Grundy, Will and Kankakee in 
Illinois ; Lake, Porter and La Porte in Indi- 
ana. In this region there were 21 cities of 
10,000 or more population in 1920. 

3’ Former name of DISTRIBUTION AND WARE- 
HOUSING. 

*By a plant is meant a single warehouse 
structure under one roof, operated as a single 
unit. 


UPPLEMENTING the articles 

by Professor Duddy in the Oc- 
tober and November issues of 
Distribution and Warehousing 
on distribution of merchandise 
warehouse space nationally and in 
Chicago, respectively, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago economist here 
analyzes the household goods stor- 
age space situation in Chicago 
and adjacent region. 

Executives who attended the 
1928 convention of the American 
Warehousemen’s’ Association at 
French Lick, Ind., will recall that 
Professor Duddy addressed the 
delegates on the subject of his 
studies of terminal marketing with 
relation to warehousing. This se- 
ries, of which this is the third ar- 
ticle, was prepared by Professor 
Duddy at the request of Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing. 








plant tends to increase in size; the 
the whole period. The maximum size 

In the region outside Chicago and 
within an approximate radius of fifty 


the situation with regard to warehouse 
space as indicated in Tables IV and V. 

By making adjustments, for com- 
panies not reporting space, on the basis 
of average space per company report- 
ing, for each two-year period, the per- 
centage increases result as in Table V. 

The rates of increase are very 
irregular; the decrease in 1922 is prob- 
ably a defect of the source, represent- 
ing the failure of warehouses to report. 
The phenomenal increase from 1924 to 
1927 is of course to be accounted for by 
the more nearly complete returns re- 
ceived by the use of the questionnaire. 
It is rather surprising to find the in- 
crease in space over the period for the 
region outside the city a larger per cent 
for this kind of warehousing than in 
Chicago. 

Size of company, both maximum and 
average, is not as large outside Chicago 
as in Chicago. The trend in average 
size is down with the increase in number 
of companies. Household goods and 
merchandise companies are one-sixth of 
all warehouse companies in Chicago and 
supply one-fifth of the total space. Out- 
side Chicago, where there is less special- 
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Table I 


Household Goods Storage Space with Number of Companies in Chicago, 1916-27 
(Includes “‘“Merchandise and Household Goods” Companies) 








1927¢ 1927¢ 1927¢ 
House- Household 
House- hold Goods, and 
hold Goods Household 
Space by Companies Goods and Mer- Goods and 
(Sq. Ft.) 1916" 1918” 1920” 1922? 1924” Only chandise Merchandise 
Number of companies (no space : 
Et oni els bith dd eis ate wes 7 5 9 18 11 7 — 7 
Number of companies reporting 
EE ee yr ee 25 38 45 35 D5 68 15 83 
eee pews dsc wae aaee 1,899,325 2,571,625 2,454,165 2,420,061 3,140,464 3,356,327 734,271 4,090,598 
ne 259,000 301,000 301,000 335,568 344,363 555,000 312,250 555,000 
ERY EE bic iecvwccceeeueus 6,250 5,000 5,000 6,000 6,020 2,000 2,000 2,000 
I  k.c ve ec iNeed eusices 75,973 67,674 54,537 65,145 57,099 49,358 48,951 48,079 
«“Transfer & Storage” Directory. 
> Directory of “Distribution and Warehousing.” 
© Questionnaire. 
Table II 


Household Goods Storage Space with Number of Plants in Chicago, 1916-27 
(Includes ““Merchandise and Household Goods” Companies) 


1927¢ 1927¢ 1927¢ 

House- Household 

House- hold Goods, and 

hold Goods Household 

Goods and Mer- Goods and 

Space by plants 1916" 19182 19202 19225 1924? Only chandise Merchandise 

PUUMEDOR GE MEMES 2. 6. ccc cccccns 46 67 78 77 100 113 26 139 

Maximum sq. ft. space ........... 120,000 250,000 135,000 128,000 150,000 150,000 155,000 155,000 
Minimum sq. ft. space ........... 6,250 5,000 5,000 4,000 6,020 2,000 2,000 2,000 
Average sq. ft. space ............ 41,290 38,233 31,464 31,429 31,405 29,702 28,241 29,429 


““<Transfer & Storage” Directory. 
» Directory of “Distribution and Warehousing.” 
* Questionnaire, 























Table Ill 
Increases in Household Goods Warehouse Space in Chicago Compared with Increase in 
Population 1916-27, Per Cent’ 
Whole 
1916 1918 1920 1922 1924 1927 Period 
I nl a ed 2,421,136 2,909,995 2,944,998 3,592,671 3,768,553 4,427,151 
I a a ee a ee a 19.7 3.8 22.0 6.8 17.5 82.1 
IN i i a ce a a a ee 1.8 4.0 5.8 3.6 4.6 21.6 
Average rate of increase in space ...............-. _- -- a ~— —- 13.9 
' Population estimates are those of the United States Census for 1920 and for inter-censal years. 
Table IV 
Household Goods Storage Space with Number of Companies in the Chicago Region 
Outside Chicago, 1916-27 
(Includes ““Merchandise and Household Goods” Companies) 
1927¢ 1927¢ 1927¢ 
House- Household 
House- hold Goods, and 
hold Goods Household 
Space by Companies Goods and Mer- Goods and 
(Sq. Ft.) 1916° 19184 19202 19225 1924” Only chandise Merchandise 
Number of companies (no space 
I a at et a 4 6 5 4 1 — aoe -— 
Number of companies reporting 
a ia adh Gs ame ac teh he he he 15 14 17 20 25 23 12 35 
Ee 447,800 435,900 554,921 486,055 626,273 586,968 661,920 1,268,888 
ET See 141,600 141,600 141,600 57,234 59,000 82,600 375,000 375,000 
Minimum space ................. 3,600 1,500 2,000 2,000 3,500 4,800 3,600 3,600 
SET 29,853 31,136 32,642 24,303 25,051 25,520 55,160 35,683 
*“Transfer & Storage’ Directory. 
> Directory of “Distribution and Warehousing.” 
© Questionnaire. 
Table V 
Increase Per Cent in Warehouse Space 1916-27 in the Region Outside Chicago — 
ole 
1916 1918 1920 1922 1924 1927 Period 
mated gemee tetas ......c<cccccccccctcccceces _ §67,212 622,716 718,131 583,267 651,324 1,268,888 701,676 
Increase in a a a a ae as i ns , 9.7 15.3 18.7° 11.7 94.8 120.3 





Average rate of increase — — - 22.5 
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Fig. 1—Showing years when construction of household goods warehouses in 
Chicago was most active 


ization, these companies are one-third of 
the total and supply about one-half the 
total space. 

Outside Chicago one plant per com- 
pany is the rule, with a tendency for 
number of plants to increase slightly 
after 1922. 

The population outside Chicago in 
incorporated places was 894,605 in 1920. 
The amount of space reported in this 
region in 1920 would provide eight- 
tenths of a square foot of space for each 
person in incorporated places. This 
compares with 1.1 square foot per per- 
son for the city of Chicago in the same 
year. 

In 1927 the ratio of space to popula- 
tion in Chicago shows 1.4 per square 
foot per person. Applying the average 
rate of increase to the space in existence 
in 1927, an estimated total of 4,928,578 
square feet is forecast for 1930. Bring- 
ing this in relation with an estimated 
population of 3,280,000 in 1930°, a ratio 





5 Trends of Population in the Region of 
Chicago. Helen R. Jeter. 
sity of Chicago Press. 


Page 44. Univer- 


of 1.5 square foot per person is forecast. 

For the region outside Chicago a 
similar calculation shows a ratio of 1 
square foot per person in 1930. 

It is interesting to note the years in 
which building of household goods ware- 
houses was most active. Only plants in 
existence in 1927 were considered. 
Where date of construction was not 
given, date of establishment of the com- 
pany, or date when the property came 
into use as a warehouse, was used. (See 
chart above.) 

Approximately one-half of the space 
in existence in 1927 in Chicago has been 
contributed since 1909. Notable in their 
effect on the construction of household 
goods storage were the World’s Fair in 
1893; the Census years 1900 and 1910, 
showing marked increases in the city’s 
population; and the year of depression, 
1920. 

The war years did not stimulate this 
type of warehouse construction, the 
period of active building coming before 
and after the war period. 

Miscellaneous points covered by the 
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questionnaire concerned the renting out 
of space, type of construction, railway 
connection, value of property. 

Only twelve companies rented space 
to others, the total being 149,625 square 
feet. 

Only 38,000 square feet was bonded 
under Federal law. 

Out of 119 plants in the city of Chi- 
cago for which type of construction was 
reported, 77 were described as fireproof, 
concrete, or concrete and steel construc- 
tion. Forty-two were reported as brick, 
mill, or non-fireproof construction. 

A direct railway connection seems not 
to be so important for this type of 
storage service as for other types. Of 
79 companies reporting this fact, 36 
had direct connection with one or more 
railroads, while 43 had no such service. 

The motor truck is relied upon to get 
goods to and from the warehouse, and 
by far the largest part of the business 
is local. 


Trend in Plant Location 


_ trend of household goods ware- 
house construction by building 
periods in Chicago is shown in the ac- 
companying map (Fig. 2): 1875-1899; 
1900-1909; 1910-1919; 1920-1927. 

The general layout of household goods 
warehouse facilities follows radial lines. 
These lines extend out from the Loop 
north and south along the Lake shore; 
northwest following the line of Milwau- 
kee Avenue; west following Madison 
Street; and south along State Street to 
79th Street. There is little evidence of 
clustering. The lines moving north, 
northwest and west extend to the city 
limits. 

In the period 1875-1899 there is a 
uniform scattering over the whole pat- 
tern. If older plants were originally 
concentrated in or near the Loop they 
must have ceased to function before 
the present census was taken. From 
the beginning it is evident that the 
plants tended to follow population as it 
spread out from the center of the city. 

From 1900 to 1909 the main develop- 
ment is south and west, with a secondary 
development toward the north. The 
main line of development south stays 
east of State Street. In and near the 
Loop there are but few plants, and 
these are probably accounted for by the 
inclusion of some “household goods and 
merchandise” plants. Building in this 
period starts at Chicago Avenue to go 
north, moves west to Racine, northwest 
from Robey along Milwaukee Avenue, 
and goes south from 22nd Street. 

Most space is added in the period 
1910-1919. The main development is 
north and northwest, with secondary 
movements west and south in about 
equal proportion. The north side adds 
as many plants as the south and west 
together. 

Between 1920 and 1927 the newer 
plants are built farther out on _ the 
radial lines. The few exceptions to 
this are probably combination merchanr- 
dise and household goods plants. This 
period is next most important for addi- 
tions to space. 
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Fig. 2—Map showing trend of Chicago’s household goods 
warehouse construction by building periods 


Factors Influencing Location 


N an attempt to determine the fac- 
tors which control the distribution of 
household goods warehouse space in a 
city like Chicago a study was made of 


Space distribution by wards. The old 
thirty-five ward basis of 1920 was 


adopted because population density and 
area figures were available for these 
wards in that year, while such data 
were not available for the newer ward 
divisions. 

Three factors were considered as hav- 
ing a major influence on the location 
of household warehouses: first, area; 
second, population and population den- 
sity; and, third, home ownership. Data 
for the wards in which storage space 
was reported is presented in Table VI 
herewith. 

Space reported in 1927 was first dis- 
tributed on a basis of area. The accom- 
Panying ward map (Fig. 3) shows five 
groupings from fewer than 10 square 
feet per square mile to more than 100 
per square mile. There is no tendency 
toward uniform distribution in relation 


Fig. 3 





to area. When arranged in order of 
magnitude, the ratios of space to area 
show the same grouping as the ratios 
of space to population. (See Table VII.) 

In general a large amount of space 
per square mile is found in wards of 
average or below average size, while a 
small amount of space per square mile 
is found in wards of large area; that is, 
amount of space per square mile is in 
inverse ratio to the ward area. Such 
a distribution needs to be corrected by 
the character of the population living 
in the respective wards before a satis- 
factory explanation of the distribution 
of warehousing space is to be had. 


Population Density 


| EFERENCE to the accompanying 

map (Fig. 4), covering distribution 
of space according to population, shows 
that here also there is little uniformity 
among the different wards. The maxi- 
mum amount of space per 1000 popula- 
tion is in Ward 25, with 4.3 thousand 
square feet; the minimum amount, 70 
feet, is in Ward 34. The average per 
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Chicago map showing square feet of household 
goods warehouse space per square mile 


ward in the city in 1927 was 1.5 thou- 
sand square feet per 1000 population. 

When arranged in order of magnitude 
(see Table VII) the twenty-four wards 
from which space was reported fell into 
five groups: those showing fewer than 
1000 square feet per 1000 population; 
those showing 1000 and fewer than 2000: 
those showing 2000 and fewer than 3000; 
those showing 3000 and fewer than 
4000; and those showing 4000 and fewer 
than 5000 square feet. 

Six of the first group of nine wards 
with fewer than 1000 square feet per 
1000 population are included among the 
first nine in order of population density. 

The outlying wards of large area and 
low-density population show least 
amount of space per 1000 population. 
These are sections where most people 
own their homes and where the scatter- 
ing of population is so great as to make 
the operation of a warehouse a high 
risk. 

Two wards (4, 15) close in to the 
center of the city and with high-popula- 
tion density show a small amount of 
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warehousing space per 1000 population 


space per 1000 people. Ward 4 is a 
poorly built section of the city where 
railroad yards and manufacturing plants 
predominate. Ward 15 is a middle class 
residence district with a high per cent 
living in apartments and a high-popula- 
tion density. It is an exception to the 
general rule of the other wards in this 
group. 

In the second grouping of wards, 
showing 1.08 to 1.7 thousand square 
feet per 1000 population, is found one 
large-area low-density ward (33) on the 
edge of an apartment district. This 
group of wards is concentrated on the 
north side of the city back from the 
Lake and in the apartment house section 
along main lines of transportation. 

Ward 18 is an exception which serves 
the Loop and near west side. Ward 31 
on the south side is similar in character 
to the residence wards on the north side. 
These residence wards are of relatively 
high-population density with the excep- 
tion of Ward 26. 

In the next group of wards, with 2.4 
to 2.7 thousand square feet per 1000 
population, are found a high class apart- 
ment house district (Ward 13); a less 
prosperous section near the Lake, with 





large Negro population but on the edge 
of the wealthy Hyde Park residence 
district (Ward 3); and a high class 
apartment district (Ward 7). Popula- 
tion density in this group is high except 
in Ward 7, which is somewhat below 
average density. 

Wards 2 and 6 of the next group of 
wards (2, 6, 23) border on the central 
business district and show the highest 
population densities. The population is 
of a working class type and lives largely 
in lodging houses, small hotels, and 
cheaper class dwellings. Ward 23, with 
a lower density of population, is an 
apartment and hotel section with a 
prosperous class of people. 

In the group having the highest 
amount of space per 1000 population is 
found the central business district which 
includes many hotels but has very low 
density of resident population. Mer- 
chandise space helps to swell the amount 
for 1000 population in this ward. 

In Ward 25, which shows the highest 
ratio, population is of a low density but 
the ward is prosperous with apartment 
houses and hotels along the Lake. This 
ward also is adjacent to Evanston on 
the north. 


Under 0 10-24 25-49 $0-7¥ 


Fig. 5—Map of Chicago indicating per cent of home owner- 


ship 


In those parts of the city where ware- 
house space is least plentiful (groups I 
and II) it may be said to correlate 
rather closely (with some notable ex- 
ceptions) with population density; low 
density of population indicates a small 
amount of space per 1000 population. 

In the remaining groups a large 
amount of space is associated more 
often than not with a high density of 
population, but the exceptions are so 
important as to indicate that density 
of population is not the only factor to be 
considered in accounting for the dis- 
tribution of household goods warehouse 
space. 


Home Ownership 


| jeans the amount of warehouse 
space per 1000 population by wards 
is compared with the per cent of home 
ownership in these wards it is found 


that a high degree of correlation exists.’ 


(Fig. 5.) In those wards where there 
are fewer than 1000 square feet per 





®See Table VII. Per cent of householders 
owning homes, data of 1920 census by enumer- 
ation districts. Data obtained from map 0 
Department of Sociology, University of 
Chicago. 
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1000 population the per cent of home 
ownership is from 25 to 100. Most of 
these wards will show 50 per cent or 
more of home ownership. The only 
exception is Ward 15, which shows 
from 10 to 25 per cent owning homes. 

In the next group of wards, showing 
from 1000 to 2000 square feet per 1000 
population, the per cent of home owner- 
ship ranges from less than 10 to 75. 
The majority of the group indicate 
about 35 per cent owning homes. 

As the amount of warehouse space per 
1000 population increases in the remain- 
ing wards, the per cent of home owner- 
ship decreases. In those wards best 
supplied with space, the per cent of 
home ownership is for the most part 
less than 10 and never greater than 25. 

The conclusion seems to follow that 
the distribution of household goods and 
furniture warehouse space in Chicago is 
in inverse relation to per cent of home 
ownership. While the factors of area 
and population density exert an in- 
fluence on space distribution, neither of 
these factors operates as uniformly or 
as generally as home ownership. 


Fish Cold Storage Holdings 


Cold storage holdings of frozen fish 
in the United States totaled 73,319,975 
pounds compared with 65,960,054 pounds 
on the same date a year ago and the 
five-year average of 64,853,000 pounds 
for October, according to the Bureau 
of Fisheries, Department of Commerce. 
The quantity of fish frozen during the 
month ended Oct. 15, amounted to 
9,277,058 pounds. The statement, made 
public Nov. 3, follows: 

“Comparison with the five-year aver- 
age of the more important species for 
October shows that those of cod, had- 
dock, hake, ete., were 97 per cent, 
flounders, 38 per cent; lake trout, 7 per 
cent; mackerel, 33 per cent; sablefish, 
20 per cent; scup, 58 per cent; shellfish, 
71 per cent; squid, 169 per cent; 
sturgeon and spoonbill cat, 20 per cent; 
weakfish, 53 per cent; and whiting, 18 
per cent above normal, while those of 
butterfish were 6 per cent; cisco (tulli- 
bee, 76 per cent croaker) 35 per cent; 
halibut, 2 per cent; sea herring, 23 per 
cent; pike (including pickerel, jacks, and 
yellow jack) 64 per cent, shad and shad 
roe, 3 per cent; and whitefish, 50 per 
cent below normal. 

“Stocks of cured herring in cold stor- 
age on Oct. 15, 1928, amounted to 19,- 
108,110 pounds, compared with 19,113,- 
319 pounds for the same date a year 
ago, and represents a decrease of less 
than 1 per cent. Stocks of mild-cured 
Salmon amounted to 6,876,587 pounds, 
compared with 10,669,992 pounds for 
the same date a year ago and represents 
a decrease of 36 per cent.” 


McNeal Heads International 


The International Warehouse Co., es- 
tablished in El Paso, Tex., in 1920, 
changed hands recently. Guy McNeal is 
the new president, succeeding C. G. Put- 
nam. W. M. Evans is now secretary and 
treasurer, and W. T. Harrell is vice- 
president and operating executive. 
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Table VI 


Household Goods Warehouse Space in Chicago by Wards in Square Feet per 1,000 
Population, per Square Mile, with Population Density and Per Cent of Home Owner- 














ship 
Square Feet Population 
(in 000) Square Feet Density Per Cent 
per 1,000 per (People per of Home 

Wards Population Square Mile Square Mile) Ownership 

1 4.1 60 23 Less than 10 

2 3.0 112 57 Less than 10 
3 2.4 95 62 10-24 
4 .09 3 53 25—49 
6 *3.2 87 41 10—24 
7 y Hy | 53 30 10-24 
8 wo 1 6 50-74 
12 A & 35 50-74 
13 2.4 82 54 10-24 
14 4 4 40 10-24 
15 14 6 69 10-24 
18 1.2 3 44 10-24 

ye He 53 50 Less than 19 

23 3.4 142 61 Less than 10 
25 4.3 102 36 10-24 
26 1.3 15 17 25-49 
27 A 3 1 25-49 
28 1.7 56 51 25-49 
29 17 1 11 10-24 
31 1.3 37 45 25-49 
32 Py 8 7 50-74 
33 1.08 6 15 25-49 
34 07 1.6 38 25-49 
35 9 16 27 25-49 

Table VII 


Ranking of Wards in Order of Magnitude of Household Goods Warehouse Space in 
Chicago, per Square Mile, and per 1,000 Population; with Ranking for Population 
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Density and Per Cent of Householders Owning Homes, 1927 


Square Feet 


per Population Home 
Square Mile Density’ Ownership’* 
4 1] 3 
5 18 3 
8 23 2 
3 3 4 
1 2 4 
2 l 4 
10 9 3 
6 3 3 
12 7 3 
9 4 3 
13 14 2 
11 D 3 
14 15 3 
7 12 yr 
16 16 1 
17 17 3 
21 22 2 
19 19 2 
15 8 2 
23 20 1 
20 13 2 
24 21 1 
18 6 
22 10 2 








equals 
equals 
equals 


CO DS ee 


1 Low rank equals low density. 

. less than 10 per cent owning homes. 
10-24 per cent. 
25-49 per cent. 


4 equals 50-74 per cent. 
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Congress Is Not Expected Yet to 


December, 1928 


Regulate Motor Truck Commerce 


Pending Highway Development and Tobacco Storage Bills 


Are of Interest to Warehouse Executives 


Distribution and Warehousing’s 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


| , 7 HILE no major or revolutionary 

legislation is expected of the sec- 

ond session of the Seventieth 

Congress which will convene Dec. 3, sev- 

eral bills of interest to warehousemen 

and truck users are already on the cal- 
endar. 

The short session will be largely de- 
voted to appropriation bills and routine 
legislation not involving great changes 
in law or governmental policy, and to 
cleaning up bills remaining in the cal- 
endar from the first session. 


Bus and Truck Regulation 


{pew bus regulation bill may also be 
acted upon in this session, as it was 
held over at the last session largely for 
political reasons. The interest of ware- 
housemen in this bill is largely a nega- 
tive one—that is, regulation of inter- 
state commerce by truck is not included 
in this bill, although it was first ex- 
pected that it would be. 

There is no likelihood whatever that 
any move will be made in this session of 
Congress to regulate distribution by 
truck. The subject is too complicated 
for even the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at present to recommend to Con- 
gress the kind of action which might be 
taken to bring freight distribution by 
motor in interstate commerce under gov- 
ernmental regulation. Even the steam 
railroads, which at first urged that truck 
distribution be regulated, are now un- 
derstood to be willing to postpone, for 
the present at least, any consideration 
of truck regulation, although they are 
still pressing for bus regulation. 


Highway Development 


EVERAL proposals of interest to 
truck distributors deal with high- 
way and bridge development. 

One measure introduced by Senator 
Coleman du Pont of Delaware, proposes 
a transcontinental four-lane highway, 
with special lanes for truck traffic in 
each direction. This bill has been fa- 


By GEORGE H. MANNING 


vorably reported to the Senate by the 
Senate Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, despite some opposition 
from the Secretary of Agriculture, un- 
der whose jurisdiction administration of 
Federal-aid highway is placed. 

The du Pont bill provides for the es- 
tablishment of a National Survey Com- 
mission, consisting of the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and the Postmaster 
General, together with six individuals 
appointed by the President with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, to make 
a preliminary examination and survey 
of a “central highway” from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific. 

This super-highway would have a 500- 
foot right-of-way, and would avoid 
towns and cities of more than 2500 popu- 
lation. Only 100 feet of the right-of-way 
would be used for the first four-lane 
road, the rest to be leased until needed 
for additional lanes. 

The Commission would also make a 
study of existing routes to connect the 
“central highway,” and would report to 
Congress on the practicability of con- 
structing the following additional high- 
ways: 

One from northern Maine to southern 
Florida. 

One from northern Washington to 
southern California. 

One from southern California, at the 
end of the Washington-California high- 
way, to connect with the eastern sea- 
board highway. 

One from a point on the “central 
highway” at or near longitude 100° to 
the western seaboard highway, in Wash- 
ington. 

One from a point on the “central 
highway” at or about 95° longitude to 
connect with the southern highway. 

This plan would form a sort of rec- 
tangle of big highways around the coun- 
try, with a central highway cutting 
straight from coast to coast. 

The bill authorizes an appropriation 
of $5,000,000 to make the surveys and 
investigations, and further authorizes 


the creation of a Federal Highway Cor- 
poration to carry out the plans of the 
Commission, if they should be approved 
by Congress. The Commission would be 
given two years in which to make a re- 
port to Congress on its preliminary sur- 
veys and investigations. 

The proposed Federal Highway Cor- 
poration would issue securities to pro- 
vide for construction of the highways, 
and all its capital stock would be owned 
by the United States. 

The American Automobile Association 
opposes this bill as impractical for the 
following reasons stated by its Research 
Department: 

1. “The provision of the bill providing 
for the leasing for commercial pur- 
poses of a portion of the proposed high- 
way, it is believed, is contrary to the 
policy of the American Automobile As- 
sociation as reflected in its determined 
opposition to the Furlow Resolution, 
which was designed to foist upon the 
motorists of this country a system of 
toll roads; 

2. “The proposal, if adopted, would 
jeopardize the continuation of the Fed- 
eral aid program on an _ undiminished 
scale; 

3. “It is believed that all the impor- 
tant features of this bill applying to 
transportation are already met by the 
Federal Highway Act, which serves a 
much greater population need than a 
very few super-highways of elaborate 
construction. A _ single super-highway 
would serve only a single zone of terri- 
tory, while the present Federal high- 
way system provides for a number of 
east and west, and a much greater num- 
ber of through north and south connec- 
tions. It is more than likely that legis- 
lative jockeying to secure the routing of 


the proposed highway through specific |~ 


territory would result in the defeat of 4 
plan to build a single highway.” 

It was pointed out in the hearings 
that such a highway from Washington 
to New York, avoiding Philadelphia, 
Wilmington, Trenton, and other cities, 
would save three or four hours on 4 
trip between the two cities. 
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Toll Bridges 


tye proposed Congressional investi- 
gation of “the toll bridge octopus” is 
another measure of interest to those 
who use the highways for freight dis- 
tribution. 

Representative John J. Cochran, St. 
Louis, has announced that he will intro- 
duce a resolution providing for investi- 
gation of the toll bridge situation by a 
Congressional committee. There are now 
233 toll bridges in operation on the high- 
ways of the United States, with others 
in process of construction and 90 au- 
thorized by the last session of Congress. 
Of those in operation, 82 per cent are 
owned by private interests and 18 per 
cent by the public. Of those in construc- 
tion, 69 per cent are owned by private 
interests and 31 per cent by the public. 
Of the 90 authorized by the first session 
of the Seventieth Congress, 28 are to 
be operated by the States or some pol- 
itical subdivision and 62 by private 
agencies. 

The American Automobile Associa- 
tion and Thomas H. MacDonald, chief 
of the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads, as well as Representative Coch- 
ran, are waging a determined warfare 
on granting private interests the right 
to build and operate toll bridges, except 
in places where it is obvious that the 
States, counties, or municipalities con- 
cerned cannot build the bridges, and 
then only under stricter provisions than 
are now contained in bridge bills. 

Representative Cochran and_ the 
A. A. A. insist that private toll bridges 
are mulcting motorists of millions, and 
the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads and the A. A. A., in routing high- 
ways and directing motorists, refuse 
to include private toll bridges on their 
routes if it is possible to avoid them. 

The A. A. A. is now holding a series 
of conferences on proposed legislation, 


FEDERAL INQUIRY 


and particularly on the toll bridge ques- 
tion, but will not announce its definite 


plans until early in December. 


should be made. 


Tobacco Storage 


HE Gilbert tobacco statistics bill, 
requiring warehousemen and others 
storing tobacco to report on the amounts 
of each grade and type, with the year 


of production, has already been passed 
by the House of Representatives, and 
favorably reported to the Senate by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
It is on the Senate calendar, and it is 
expected that Senators from _ tobacco- 
growing States will press for its speedy 
adoption by the Senate. 

Under the Gilbert bill the Department 
of Agriculture instead of the Bureau of 
the Census would collect and report to- 
bacco statistics. 

The Department of Agriculture would 
establish standards of tobacco, and 
warehousemen, dealers, manufacturers, 
growers’ cooperative associations, brok- 
ers, holders, and all owners of tobacco 
except the original grower would report 
on the amounts of each type and group 
of grades for the past four crop year, 
including the current crop year, which 
would be reported separately as “new 
crops.” The reports would be made as 
of Jan. 1, April 1, July 1, and Oct. 1 of 
each year. 

The difference between this bill and 
the present law is that the present law 
does not require reports on the types, 
grades, and crop years. 

It was declared during the hearings 
on the bill that manufacturers hold 
large quantities of tobacco stock too 
poor for manufacture, and report these 
as “stocks on hand” to depress the price 
of new crops of tobacco. 


The penalty for failing to report 


The 
only question about its toll bridge policy 
is the way in which the first attack 
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tobacco statistics or for reporting false- 
ly is set at not less than $300 and not 
more than $1,000 fine, or imprisonment 
of not more than one year, or both. 
While other measures may be pro- 
posed in this session of Congress, none 
has yet been announced. Even if new 
measures affecting motor distribution 
and warehousing are introduced when 
the second session convenes, it is hardly 
likely that action will be taken in a 
crowded session of only three months, 
where most of the time is taken with 
appropriation bills and with “cleaning 
up the calendar” left by the first session. 
—R. A. Black. 





At the first annual meeting of the 
Motor Transport Division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association, in Detroit in 
October, it was indicated that a re- 
newed effort would be made to have the 
next Congress enact legislation to regu- 
late interstate operation of motor truck 
and coach lines. Representatives of the 
automotive industry participated in the 
Detroit meeting. 

Spokesmen for the railroads stressed 
their desire for some sort of regulation 
adequately to control interstate motor 
carriers and at the same time they made 
a plea that the automotive industry join 
them in working out the legislative 
problem. 

If nothing else was accomplished at 
the Detroit meeting it was indicated 
that the representatives of the railroads 
present and the automotive industry 
stood a good chance of becoming better 
acquainted in the future for discussion 
of their common problems. The railroad 
men were keen for the idea of setting 
aside a day of each of their regular 
meetings for a joint conference with 
representatives of the automotive indus- 
try, and those present from the indus- 
try indicated that such a spirit of co- 
operation would be welcomed. 


Government Inaugurates Inquiry into Industrial Purchases 


Preliminary to National Distribution Census in 1930 


URING November and December the 
Department of Commerce is con- 
ducting a census of industrial purchases 
in Cleveland in an effort to ascertain the 
possibility of obtaining data on inter- 
territory distribution as part of the na- 
tional census of distribution which has 
been recommended to Congress for 1930. 
Announcement of the Cleveland cen- 
sus was made on Nov. 6 by Gorton James, 
chief of the Division of Domestic Com- 
merce, who stated that the Ohio city had 
been selected because of the diversity of 
its industries, 

Estimating the annuai wastes in the 
distribution of consumers’ goods at 
$8,000,000,000, the Department of Com- 
merce was now engaged in gathering 
the basic material necessary for analying 
distribution problems and _ eliminating 
wastes, Mr. James declared. His state- 
ment in part reads: 

“Compilation of facts and figures, never 
before obtained but vitally necessary to 
the whole range of American business if 





distribution costs are to be lowered, is 
the fundamental purpose of the national 
distribution census. 

“Today the average American manu- 
facturer is operating with almost maxi- 
mum efficiency from a_ production 
standpoint because he has the necessary 
statistical services to guide him. In the 
field of distribution, however, there is a 
woeful lack of essential information. We 
know that more than half of the consum- 
er’s dollar is spent for distribution costs, 
and we know that this sum is far too 
high. But we do not know just how to 
attack the problems because no one has 
the necessary facts. The prime purpose 
of the distribution census is to provide 
much of this information by shedding 
statistical light on the processes of dis- 
tribution. 


Census of Purchases 


“The next step of the Department of 
Commerce in its program of assisting 
business to find the facts to eliminate 


this waste is the census of industrial 
purchases, to be started Nov. 12 in Cleve- 
land. Through it we expect to ascertain 
the possibility and advisability of obtain- 
ing data on inter-industry distribution in 
the national census of distribution, rec- 
ommended to Congress for 1930. 

“Representatives of industrial organi- 
zations of the nation, realizing the value 
of the data obtained through the sample 
census of wholesale and retail distribu- 
tion made in eleven cities last year, pre- 
vailed upon the department to make a 
similar survey showing the distribution 
of industrial goods. Because of the great 
diversification of industry in Cleveland, 
and the complete cooperation offered by 
the manufacturers and the Chamber of 
Commerce, in their invitation to the De- 
partment of Commerce, that city was 
selected for this trial census. It will 
determine the type and value of informa- 
tion that may be secured. 


“The data requested includes an item- 
(Concluded on page 58) 





No. 58 
Mrs. M. M. Bowen 


By ELIZABETH FORMAN 


In oval, Mrs. M. 
M. Bowen, man- 
ager of the Tripp 
Warehouse’ Co., 
Indianapolis 
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Success | 


Let’s Take the Family | 





the merchandise storage plant of the 
Tripp firm 


Below, 
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Left, Mrs. Bowen with a pal at 

an entrance to the Tripp build- 

ing. She contends that not all 

warehouse architectural beauty 
is in California 

















Above, a commodious loading platform 











PRIVATE SECRETARY, leaving at the end of sev- Mrs. Bowen entered Mr. Tripp’s employ in the ca- | 
A enteen years to be married, was asked to select pacity of office manager. She knew nothing of the busi- ; 
a new employee to take her-place. She knew a_ ness. Mr. Tripp was not a practical warehouseman 7 
little girl, she said, who was bright, competent, reliable. either, so they got along. Mrs. Bowen did not know ‘ 

In this way Mrs. Marie M. Bowen became the secre- what a bill of lading was and Mr. Tripp did not interest © 
tary of Ernest H. Tripp—and by and by, after Mr. himself in details. There was office enmity, too, as cer- | 
Tripp’s death, one of the first women ever to manage tain employees objected to working under a woman’s || ; 
a merchandise storage enterprise. The business is the management. And there was friction on the outside [7 l 
Tripp Warehouse Co., at 620 South Capitol Avenue, In- at times; it was during the World War and still back in || §& 
dianapolis, Ind. the days when many grocers resented having to carry 4 t 

Mr. Tripp built his plant in 1914 after long having on business transactions with a woman. 4 
operated a small storage structure for machinery and Mrs. Bowen, however, quickly developed a good work- [7 S 
oil. (Frank S. Walker still is manager of that at the end ing knowledge of business practices, and the managerial [7 te 
of forty-nine years.) (Concluded on page 64) . = 
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Stories 


) Album Out of Storage! 


No. 59 
Mrs. Myda L. Shattuck 


By ELIZABETH FORMAN 


f 
























Below, the sign 
which appears, flood- 
lighted at night, on 
either side of the 
Hollywood firm’s de- 
pository. Each of 
these identifying 
symbols is more than 
88 feet high and 54 
feet wide. (For de- 
tailed description of 
signs, see news story 
on page 60) 
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MOVING 
STORING 


PACKING 
SHIPPING 


Automobiles 
Household &° Merchandise 


HE late afternoon sun is sinking into the western 

sea and the tips of the waves are dancing with 

myriad caresses of rose and blue and purple. Dark- 
ness follows daylight very quickly out here at the edge 
of things, so the twilight hush is short and deeply pre- 
cious. 

Over a jagged and rathex lonely cliff a car is creep- 
ing—a little car, driven by a woman. Up and along the 
Stony trail, leaving the city behind and the silhouette of 
the oil derricks. On and on to the crest and the sunset. 


Myda L. Shattuck, general manager of the Hollywood 
Storage Co., Hollywood, is following her favorite cus- 
tom—that of driving over the part of California known 
as the Palos Verdes estates for a bit of relaxation after 


In oval, Mrs. Myda ‘L. 
Shattuck, manager of 
the Hollywood Storage ; 
Co., Hollywood, Cal. ; 


Above, one of the most architecturally beautiful 
household goods warehouses in the world—the 
home of the Hollywood Storage Co. 
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Above, the entrance to the Hol- 
lywood structure. 


office hours and before dinner. She wil! dine along the 
beach somewhere — perhaps at some quiet roadhouse 
where the chicken is born fried and smothered in hot 
biscuits. And she will return to town, rested and re- 
freshed, for the new day and the new problems that 
await her on the morrow. 

Mrs. Shattuck has been in the employ of the Holly- 
wood company for ten years. Deserting Washington 
society for a business career, and armed with a smile 
as her only credentials, she got the first job she applied 
for—that of bookkeeper in the office of C. E. Toberman, 
president of the firm and known as “the father of Holly- 
wood” for his wide interests in civic and philanthropic 


affairs. (Concluded on page 66) 

















































New Business 


for Warehouses 


plants. In retailing, good and poor dealers. So, 

also in farming, we have fit farmers and unfit. This 
always has been true and probably always will be. The 
fit farmers are prosperous, efficient and successful, and, 
with all the agricultural developments since the war the 
line that demarks the fit from the unfit has been growing 
more noticeable. 

The dividing line between efficient and inefficient farm- 
ers consists largely of two things. First of these is the 
practice of scientific agriculture; second is the use of 
gasoline-driven farm machinery. 

Scientific agriculture, the first, means farming that 
follows the rules by which an energetic and intelligent 
farmer may be assured of crops much larger than the 


average. 


iy manufacturing we have efficient and _ inefficient 
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Commercial Fertilizers Are 
a Source of New Revenue 


feed, are set free for other crops. The use of machinery 
also displaces man power because fewer men are re- 
quired for the same work. 

Both factors have rapidly increased the use of commer- 
cial fertilizer on the farm. Scientific farming teaches 
that fertility must be renewed or restored. Unless it is, 
the land becomes fruitless. Crop rotation and fertilizer 
are the only practical methods thus to restore condition 
of the soil. 

More fertilizer, too, is being used, but at the same time 
the farm’s natural fertilizer—manure—is greatly les- 
sened. Every new piece of gasoline-driven machinery 
means fewer horses; fewer horses mean less manure. 
Or, as one man at Grifton, N. C., declared last summer: 

“Farmers don’t have horses any more. They ride auto- 
mobiles and they work with tractors. And you can’t get 


isieins rare inemtnac’ cosh acabreean tok iad eee Oe wg > > 
. s ~~ . ‘a v ® * 2 Te 


The use of gasoline-driven farm machinery, the sec- 
ond, means that he has displaced horsepower with ma- 
Thus acres, formerly required for horse 


chine power. 


Number of Manufacturers 


— principal manufacturers of fer- 
tilizer in this country are: 


F. S. Royster Guano Co. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
Swift & Co. 

Armour Fertilizer Works. 

Baugh & Sons 

International Agricultural Corp. 


Following these seven leaders are more 
than 250 others, whose business is more 
or less local within 500 or 800 miles of 
the plant—that radius where freight 
rates create a zone of protection from 
competition of more distant makers. 
Nearly every packing house is a maker 
of fertilizer. So also is the modern 
sewage disposal plant. 

The National Fertilizer Association 
(Washington, D. C.) in its 1928 list of 
members classifies the manufacturers ac- 
cording to the association’s districts. 
The roster includes the following num- 
bers of makers: 


District 1, New England ........ 9 makers 
2, New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, New Jersey.... 41 - 


“i 3, Maryland, Delaware, 
northern Virginia 
(north of James 


OO aa eee 40 - 
4, Virginia, south of 
James River and in- 
cluding Richmond, 
North Carolina..... 41 ” 
“s 5, South Carolina....... 14 m 
a 6, Georgia, Florida...... 39 = 
ws 7, Alabama, Mississippi, 
FEO OO 17 ” 
oa 8, Arkansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana.... 16 ” 


” 9, Balance of United 
States except Cali- 
os. rg & a: Bi ae be oo 45 a 
aa el 4 


So great is the number of manufac- 
turers that a dealer often represents 
two or three, he making little effort to 
push any particular brand. In the or- 
dinary town not enough dealers are to 
be found to give representation to all 
the fertilizer makers who consider the 
town their rightful market. The makers, 
accordingly, have been driven to mak- 
ing connections of other sorts for local 
agencies. 

Cooperative organizations are given 
dealer discounts. Individual farmers are 
encouraged to pool their orders into car- 
load quantities to be shipped to one far- 
mer at dealer discount. Large farmers, 
who can use 100 tons or more, are even 
allowed the dealer discount. 

Thus it has developed that the compa- 
nies, in their competition for volume, 
are granting dealer discounts to the 
dealer’s customers. 

The result is that the price situation 
is very bad, with constant villification of 
each other as price cutters, when, as a 
matter of fact, all are probably doing 
the same thing. 

For seven years this price war has 
gone on, becoming worse with each sea- 
son. Dealers are dissatisfied, because 
they make nothing from handling the 
goods. One of their common complaints 
is that any farmer, or group of farmers, 
who has cash will order direct and get 
the low price. The only farmers, in the 
opinion of many dealers, who buy of the 
dealers are the ones with no cash. 


A New Turn to Marketing 


N the cotton growing sections the cot- 
ton warehouses have entered the 
dealer relation. The same has happened 


manure from gasoline.” 
Therefore, in order to have any fertilizer, the farmer 
must buy commercial fertilizer. 


with tobacco. In both cases the ware- 
houseman is assured of collecting his 
bill when the crop is made, by deducting 
the amount from the value of the cotton 
or tobacco when it comes to him for 
storage. 

This use of warehouses has opened up 
the possibility of another method of sell- 
ing fertilizer. The companies, finding 
fewer dealers than they need for repre- 
sentation, now look upon warehouses as 
possible outlets. 


Just as soon, however, as they leave 
the regions of cotton and tobacco, these 
manufacturers find that warehouses are 
not dealers. Warehouses are “third par- 
ties who store goods for hire.” The 
warehouseman in Ohio and Maine does 
not care to turn retailer, but that same 
warehouseman is keen for the storage. 
When the fertilizer maker approaches 
him about fertilizer, the warehouseman 
quickly says a “No” to becoming a 
dealer but he does not lose sight of the 
fact that 400 tons of storage may be 
slipping from his hands. 

A solution in many cases has come 
through the warehouseman recommend- 
ing some individual in the town as sales- 
man for fertilizer, under an arrange- 
ment for storing the goods with the 
warehouse and delivering as orders are 
obtained. 

The season of 1926 was a bad one for 
fertilizer dealers. They made little 
money, owing to the price situation and 
the cutting of prices. Most of them held 
on another year, hoping that conditions 
would improve. In 1927, however, they 
grew worse; during 1928 they have been 
worse still. 
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Dealers are now thoroughly disheart- 
ened. After seven or eight years of 
downward profits they see no hope of 
making a cent even when they handle 
400 tons of fertilizer (that tonnage be- 
ing about the average per dealer). With 
the last three years worse than the pre- 
ceding four or five, they are quitting 
the business. This statement applies to 
the country general store, to the local 
grain elevator and feed dealer, to the 
coal and feed dealer as well as to the 
out-and-out fertilizer merchants (of 
whom there are not many). 

As dealers are lost, the manufacturers 
are turning to other outlets. And there 
has been, as we have noted, always a 
shortage of dealers in the average com- 
munity. 

Now that they are turning to ware- 
houses to replace lost dealers, the com- 
panies are also turning to warehouses 
in towns where no dealer could formerly 
be found. 


The Season 


heavy fertilizer season is the 
At the time of plowing, use 
ff fertilizer is at its peak. There fol- 
lows, by about a month, a secondary 
wave of rising use at the time of re- 
planting, first cultivation of the crop, 
and top-dressing the soil. 

So impossible would it be to make 
hipment of the total demands during 
the four spring months that the manu- 
facturers have built up a system of al- 
lowing an extra discount for fertilizer 
that they can ship during the winter. 
in the trade, “during the winter” means 
from November to March 1. 

The use of warehouses for their dis- 
tribution fits nicely into this necessity 
of the manufacturer. Warehouses are 
prepared to store in a manner that the 
local merchant is not. It therefore re- 
sults that those manufacturers who have 
used warehouses find it most convenient 
to ship out large quantities during the 
winter to the warehousemen. The manu- 
facturer pays the warehouse charges 
from the additional “winter discount” 
which, in this case, is saved. The saving 
about offsets the warehouse charges on 
the goods. 

By distributing through warehouses 


f eon 


spring. 


the companies have learned another 
thing. 
Under the dealer method, if a cus- 


tomer wanted a peck of fertilizer for a 
flower bed or a pint for a window box, 
the dealer tore open a sack and accom- 
modated her. The manufacturers hardly 
knew, until 1926 or 1927, that there ex- 
isted a market for small packages of 
their product! 

Then they got busy. One after an- 
other of them—but not yet all, even of 
the leaders—has entered the small pack- 
age market. Bags of highly condensed 
mixes may be bought for 25 or 50 cents 
at nurseries or at dealers; packages for 
5 cents or 10 cents may be purchased at 
department stores and the five-and-tens. 
Two or three companies, during 1928, 
began half-heartedly to advertise these 
convenient family packages.” Another 
company, Virginia-Carolina, announced 





DEVELOPING NEW BUSINESS 


an extensive campaign of this sort dur- 
ing October, 1928, and it is altogether 
likely that all the manufacturers will 
extend sales effort into this new mar- 
ket. 

These smaller packages—less than a 
standard bag—are of course packed in 
bags or boxes for shipment. The sea- 
son for their sale corresponds, in a gen- 
eral way, to that for bulk fertilizer, just 
because spring time is the natural period 
for fertilizing the soil. j 

The advertising campaigns, however, 
go a step further. They aim to extend 
the selling season, this being accom- 
plished by teaching people how to read 
the signs of fertilizer hunger in their 
plants. Thus it is hoped that, during 
the growing season, gardeners will con- 
tinue to purchase fertilizer. 

And, as one would expect, the small 
package carries a long profit. The com- 
panies are keen for this small package 
husiness. They may be expected to push 
it. 

Watch for This Business 


VERTILIZER warehousing is more 
for the small city than the metropoli- 
tan center. Only last month, in this 
New Business department, we mentioned 
potash, which is used principally in mak- 
ing fertilizer and chemicals. Potash 
storing is essentially business for the 
large manufacturing centers such as the 
cities then named. Fertilizer, however, 
is different: It is used primarily in 
farming and therefore belongs in ware- 
houses close to the farm. That means 
small cities; even towns. 

Warehousemen who desire accounts of 
this sort might well do two things. 

First, check up the community and 
make a list of manufacturers already 
represented by dealers of the sort al- 
ready mentioned. Then solicit the ac- 
counts of manufacturers who are with- 
out representation. If no list of manu- 
facturers in your part of the country is 
available, in addition to the seven prin- 
cipal makers listed here, inquire of your 
county farm bureau or the county agri- 
cultural agent or the State farm bureau 
for the names of companies that sell in 
the region. These companies vary great- 
ly over the country, because of the in- 
fluence of freight rates, and it is not 
possible to furnish in these pages the 
whole list. 

As a second step, watch present deal- 
ers in your community. If one of them 
discontinues to represent one of his 
manufacturers, go after that companv. 
It will have a certain established vol- 
ume that will be quickly picked up by 
the new dealers, but, before a dealer is 
appointed, possibly the warehouse can 
obtain the storage. 


Rates 


ERTILIZER is malodorous—worse 
than raw hides; not so bad as wool. 
The odor hangs to the floor and walls 
long after removal from store. Some 
care must be exercised as to what occu- 
pies the same space for a few months. 
In this respect fertilizer will not cause 
the trouble that leaf tobacco or wool do, 
and yet food products ought not to oc- 
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cupy the same space until the odor has 
completely vanished. 

Fertilizer, when dry, becomes pow- 
dered and, in the handling, leaves be- 
hind the bags a trail of dust that ought 
to be classified as “mussy.” If the bags 
are exposed to moisture, the odors in- 
crease. 

For these reasons fertilizers are not 
always welcome to the modern city 
warehouse, and, before quoting a rate, 
the warehouseman often inquires more 
exactly into the nature of the goods— 
for they are not all of equal malodor; 
and some give off more dust than others, 
while some are hardly bad enough to be 
called disagreeable. 

Fertilizers in warehouses, however, as 
we have been presenting the matter, are 
more often found in small cities and 
towns than in large centers. At such 
places the warehouseman often has some 
separate building in which the goods 
ean be stored, without taking them into 
the main house. Protection from theft, 
from moisture, from sunlight (which de- 
teriorates the goods), are the prime 
requisites. 

Inasmuch as fertilizers differ thus so 
much among themselves, the published 
rate books of warehouses seldom quote 
prices. The usual phrase in the tariffs 
is: “Rates on application.” In the cen- 
tral States the rate, for bags of 100 
pounds is around $1.40 per ton for 
handling and a storage rate of 3 cents 
per bag. On the Pacific Coast (San 
Francisco), handling is quoted by the 
bag at 3% cents and storage at 2%4 
cents. 

Undoubtedly “special rates’ 
mon. 





> are com- 


Brock Joins Lyon Organization 


Announcement is made by Rodney S. 
Sprigg, vice-president of the Lyon Van 
& Storage Co., Inc., operating ware- 
houses in Los Angeles, Hollywood, Long 
Beach, San Diego, Santa Barbara and 
San Francisco, that the Brock Van & 
Storage Co., established in Glendale, 
Cal., in 1906 has become affiliated with 
the Lyon organization. 

Frank M. Brock, who was proprietor 
of the Brock company, now represents 
the Lyon company as local manager a 
Lyon depository in Glendale. Mr. Brock 
is a former secretary of the Pacific 
Coast Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation. 


New Firm Takes Over Hawkins Co. 


Following a recent fire in the ware- 
house of the Hawkins Warehouse Co., 
Inc., Dallas, the business has been liqui- 
dated and the assets have been pur- 
chased by the Texas Warehouse & For- 
warding Co., Inc., organized this year. 

W.L. Herring, who was vice-president 
and manager of the Hawkins firm, is 
president of the new company, which is 
located at 2312-2324 Griffin Street. Ed- 
win B. Doggett and G. H. Rogers are 
vice-presidents and R. E. Lynch, Jr., is 
secretary and treasurer. The company 
is operating a merchandise and house- 
hold goods warehouse containing 75,000 
square feet of floor space. 
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THE BUSINESS MAN'S BOOK SHELF } 


Legal Aspect of Trade Associations 


HE author 
was at one 
Central Book Co., 93 Nassau St., New time assis- 


York. tant to the United 


States Attorney in New York in the prosecution of several 
anti-trust cases. He is now a practising attorney in the 
same city. 

The book, as indicated by its title, considers the legal as- 
pects of trade associations. Its publication is occasioned by 
the two decisions of the Supreme Court in 1925 (known as 
the “maple flooring” and “cement” cases), which have given 
a new impetus to further activities on the part of trade asso- 
ciations. Since that year trade associations are able to go on 
in confidence with their collection of statistics, relating even 
to prices, and to augment their member services in such items 
as interchange of patent information and “leasing” of patents 
to members. 

The volume elaborates on the legal side of association man- 
agement more than does the Department of Commerce’s 
“Trade Association Activities” even in the latter’s second edi- 
tion in 1927. It is possible for the author also to add to 
the information in the book on this same subject by the 
National Industrial Conference Board in 1925, but it is to 
be regretted that he did not have the benefit of two articles 
in the current issue of the Journal of The American Eco- 
nomic Association (October, 1928), both of which present a 
valuable point of view that this author seems to miss. 

To the average business man the need of legal lore in 
trade association work is not important. But when he be- 
comes a director, possibly an officer, of a trade association, 
every new activity that is projected involves the legal right 
to do a thing. Manufacturers and distributors are obliged 
to belong, moreover, to more than one trade association—five 
being not unusual for hardware manufacturers, six for 
makers of automotive parts. Up-to-date concerns even in- 
crease this number by memberships in such organizations as 
the American Management Association, the American Arbi- 
tration Association, the National Industrial Conference Board, 
the Manufacturers’ Association, etc. In such memberships, 
with election to office, arises the need for a legal guide to 
association activities. 

Trade statistics are an important feature of associations. 
The method of their collection and the use made of them 
has brought about many of the law cases of trade associations. 

1. Secrecy in reporting data and the strict limiting of the 
information to members have been reasons for illegal conduct. 
Yet it is thoroughly legal to collect statistics of past trans- 
actions, provided the reports are made “openly” and not so 
as to “deal with widely separated customers necessarily igno- 
rant of the true conditions.” In order to keep within the law, 
“buyers as well as sellers” should be notified of market condi- 
tions. It is the opinion of the law that competition is on 
the best footing when buyers as well as sellers possess the 
most accurate and the most recent information, so that all 
business may be on an intelligent plane. Even if all re- 
act in the same way to the data, business is yet improved, 
because fundamental economic laws are thus followed and all 
are kept from gross errors of judgment. For this reason 
trade association statistics are safest when they are dis- 
seminated through recognized trade publications. Thus dis- 
tributed, all charge of secrecy or unfairness is nullified. 

2. False or fraudulent methods in broadcasting such reports 
are unlawful. It is forbidden to “salt” the statistical returns 
by reporting only the “best sales.” To do so is “manipulation 


“Trade Associations: The Legal Aspect.’’ 
By Benjamin S. Kirsh. 271 pp. $5. The 


of market prices,” for the purpose of maintaining high prices. 
3. The reports must not give more detailed or specific in- 
formation than is adequate for an intelligent knowledge of 
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basic conditions of the industry. The names of customers 
or the details of each sale do not ordinarily add to the value 
of the reports. 

4. Comments, suggestions or advice by an officer of the asso- 
ciation are regarded as “group pressure” and are illegal. 
Each member, or each reader of the reports, is to be given 
the facts and allowed to form his own conclusions. 

5. It is permissible for an association to report prices for 
“past transactions” or volume of business of “past” nature, 
but it is forbidden to do the same for “current” or “future” 
transactions. 

6. The association must not inflict a penalty to compel 
members to file their reports. Persuasion in the form of 
argument, appeal to pride for the industry, etc., are permissi- 
ble, but no fine, suspension or expulsion is allowed. 

7. Any system is forbidden that contemplates a _ super- 
vision or control of member affairs, such as production volume, 
discounts, ete. 


Manufacturing 


rMHE title of this 

volume may at 
first blush lead the 
distributor or warehouse executive to pass it by as not per- 
taining to his business. A greater mistake could hardly be 
made. 

The author is professor of economics at Dartmouth College, 
and if he teaches college students one-half as interestingly 
as he has written this volume, his classrooms must be exceed- 
ingly popular. The book is a treatment of twenty-two manu- 
facturing industries. 

Take, for example, Chapter II, “Lumbering and Mining.” 
One wonders “Why talk about lumbering in a book on manu- 
factures?” But, almost with the first page of that chapter, 
the reader sees that “lumbering” is considered as a manu- 
facturing industry. The chapter does not, accordingly, wear 
down the reader’s interest by geographical descriptions of 
forests, maps, reforestation, and a wail about a “lumberless. 
age to come.” It discusses lumbering as, in other chapters, 
it does leather or steel or glass making. 

When speaking of the reduced consumption of wood, the 
author says: 

“Indirectly the high price of lumber already has reduced 
our per capita consumption of wood, and hence somewhat 
relieved the strain of the forests. Men want utilities, not 
a material. For example, men go into the market to buy 
fencing, furniture or packages; it is immaterial to many 
buyers whether the commodity be made of wood or wire, 
steel or pasteboard. Price and utility determine the choice 
between a wooden or a steel bed, a wooden or fiber packing 
case.” 

So many substitutes have been created for former wooden 
articles, and these substitutes have been so aggressively pushed 
on the market that our national consumption of lumber de- 
clined from 504 board feet per capita in 1907 to 375 board 
feet in 1915. That this curtailment has been reflected in 
the lumber cut is indicated by the fact that in the same 
period the cut shrank from 37 billion board feet to 30 billion. 

In similar manner the author discusses the importance of 
freight rates to lumber cut, other factors in lumber prices, 
the concentration of ownership of standing timber, the in- 
ternal competition of the industry, chemical constituents of 
lumber, and the question of “lumber substitutes.” 

Of lumber substitutes, a portion of the text tells us that 
for all its important uses “lumber has a competing substi- 
tute. Where wood is retained, it is often not employed in 
the solid form but in thin sheet, called veneer. Thus costly 
woods cover cheaper varieties. The shift from wood has been 


‘‘Manufacturing.” By Malcolm Keir. 
hI $5. The Ronald Press, New 
ork. 
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so rapid and so far reaching that those engaged in the wood 
industries fear for their existence.” 

The intensely interesting treatment of lumbering is but 
an example of the method of the entire book. It is, in short, 
one of the most absorbing business books ever read by this 
reviewer—and, let him add, he has read every page of this 
volume. It is packed with information, all told in a manner 
as absorbing as a fairy tale and most illuminating for a man’s 
own business, whether he be a traffic manager or a warehouse 
owner. The book is recommended, without reservation, not 
as dealing primarily with the bread-and-butter problems of 
distribution, but as broadening the business understanding of 
the one who reads it. It is one the reader will mark. He 
will quote from its pithy paragraphs in his business letters, 
and, if ever he prepares a pamphlet or circular, he will turn 
over these pages for suggestions. 





Law and Practice of Patents 


'W.HIS book, writ- 


‘Patents: Law and Practice.” By Oscar ten by an ex- 


A. Geier. 48 pp. Published by Richards , 
& Geier, 274 Madison Ave., New York, perienced patent 
and obtainable without charge upon attornev of New 


application to them. 


York, is the fourth 
edition of similar title. The repeated revision and continued 
demand for it are its best recommendation. 

Although the title bears the words “Law and Practice,” 
the book is not entirely legal in its phraseology. It is, in 
fact, so written that a layman reader enjoys the pages. It is, 
however, designed not for the general reader, but for one 
who has an interest in patents or trade-marks. For such 
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it contains, in condensed form, probably everything necessary 
to understand patent procedure. Especially is it helpful in 
brief outlines, in plain English words, for the necessary things 
tc be done and to be avoided by the one who has a novel device 
or composition that requires patent protection. 

Of the examination of an application by the patent office, 
it is stated that the result of the examination is communi- 
cated to the applicant, “and in the great majority of cases 
consists of a rejection or partial rejection of the claims 
as presented, with reasons therefor.” Herein lies the need 
of a patent attorney. The applicant is as powerless to repre- 
sent himself through the intricacies of patent office procedure 
as he would be before an ordinary court of law or before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Such a rejection need not be, however, a definite and final 
refusal to grant a patent, for, generally, it is better to revise 
the claims in line with the reasons assigned for initial rejec- 
tion of the claim. 

The preliminary examination of the patent office is made 
with reference only to what the applicant claims—not what 
is shown in the application. The examination by the patent 
office and the subsequent prosecution of the application by 
the applicant are in the nature of a struggle between the 
Government’s examiner and the inventor—the examiner rep- 
resenting the public and seeking to limit the monopoly to be 
covered by the patent, and the applicant seeking to have the 
broadest possible aspect put upon his contribution to the use- 
ful arts. 

The book deals also with foreign patents. A tabulation 
of fees for all civilized countries is a valuable section of the 
book. 


Norman F, Titus Leaves Department of Commerce to Conduct Terminal 
and Distribution Inquiry at Port of New York 


Distribution and Warehousing’s 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


\ THEN Norman F. Titus, of the De- 

partment of Commerce, assumed 
direction of the New York-New Jersey 
Business Associates early in November, 
one of the most unique of modern co- 
operative efforts in distribution and ter- 
minal work was under way. 

This experiment was described by Mr. 
Titus in an interview in Washington as 
an organization which is apparently 
hazy in form but which has aims of ex- 
ceedingly concrete nature. 

It is a combination of New York and 
New Jersey firms and municipalities 
which are interested in port and ter- 
minal work of the Port of New York. 
The leaders of these organizations have 
pooled their brains, resources and money 
in the scheme, and have collected what 
was described as a “neat fund” for 
undertaking the work. 

This work is, according to Mr. Titus, 
somewhat difficult to describe in specific 
terms because of the very general char- 
acter of all its aims, and because of the 
wide scope which these aims embrace. 

“Everybody knows,” he said, “what is 
the matter with the Port of New York. 
In fact, almost everybody in New York 
has some complaint or other to lay 
against the situation there at present. 

“New York is at once the largest and 
the most inefficiently conducted port in 
the world. 

“Take the problem, for a minor in- 
Stance, of congestion in the streets and 
on the wharves about the port itself. 
This is a situation for which few solu- 
tions have ever been suggested, and for 
which none has been found. That is a 


very small instance of the work that is 
to be done. 

Mr. Titus, an energetic and aggressive 
man of 50 years, here leaned back in one 
of those pin-wheel chairs which the De- 
partment of Commerce features in its 
office equipment. He smiled with a cer- 
tain air of thoughtful determination, 
and went on: 

“Tt’s the sort of a job that puts every- 
thing up to you, if you know what I 
mean. I can’t very well describe it; 
when my friends ask me what I’m going 
to do, it takes me a half an hour to tell 
them. But for that very reason it’s a 
pretty big assignment. 

“These people (the New York-New 
Jersey Business Associates) have de- 
cided that the only way to iron out any 
of their troubles is to get a staff of com- 
petent technical and legal experts; they 
are tired of experimenting with politics 
and politicians and have concluded that 
nothing can be done in that direction. 

“T’ve been appointed to organize the 
scheme. I'll pick my own staff of ex- 
perts, and the praise or blame for its 
success or failure will accrue largely to 
me. At any rate, it’s an interesting 
challenge to what I believe is a big job.” 

He added, as an afterthought, stili 
with a reminiscence of the warrior in 
his smile, “It’s easy enough to talk about 
eliminating waste and introducing effi- 
ciency into anything as big as the Port 
of New York, but doing it is an entirely 
different thing. That’s about as near 
as you can come to summing up my new 
job.” 

To the accomplishment of this task 
Mr. Titus brings many years of experi- 
ence in his work. Most of his life has 
been devoted to the solving of just such 











problems, both in their technical and 
legal aspects. 

He came to Washington in September, 
1926, from San Francisco. He had ac- 
quired already a wide reputation in his 
capacity as assistant general manager 
of the McCormick Steamship Co. of 
that city, when he was picked by Her- 
bert Hoover, one of the most careful 
choosers of men who ever graced the 
Cabinet, as one of Mr. Hoover’s chiefs 
of staff. 

The position to which he came was 
that of chief of the Transportation Di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce. 
Here again his work has been concerned 
in the main with such problems as he 
will encounter in his new post. 

His administration of these duties 
have been generally regarded as admi- 
rable. Not only has he been considered 
among the most efficient of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce hustlers, but he has 
won the affection of his fellow-workers, 
especially his subordinates, to a remark- 
able degree. 

This was evidenced by the dinner 
tendered him by employees of the Divi- 
sion when he closed his desk for the 
final time on Oct. 31. The dinner was 
attended solely by the men and women 
who have served under him in the De- 
partment, and the table echoed with his 
praise. 

These friends, as well as many of the 
leading figures in the distribution field 
in general, will be watching with in- 
terest the novel experiment which he 
has launched at New York City. 

And if their predictions mean any- 
thing, there is no doubt that it will be 
a rousing success. 

—Russell Smith. 
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Motor Trueks a Common Carrier? 


Eleventh of a Series of Legal Articles 


By LEO T. PARKER, 
Attorney-at-Law 


be able to determine whether a person engaged 

wholly or partly in the transportation of property is 
a private or a common carrier. The amount and regula- 
tions of taxes, license fees, indemnity bonds; liability for 
loss or injury to goods; the legal requirements relative to 
obtaining permits, certificates and licenses to operate, and 
many other things, are dependent solely on the answer 
to the question whether the business legally is classified as 
a private or common carrier. 

First, it is important to know that the statute laws of 
the various States are not authoritative on the question 
whether a particular business or class of business is a 
private or a common carrier. 

This latter question was definitely decided by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the case of Michigan 
Public Utilities Commission v. Duke, 266 U. S. 570. 

In this case a State law provided that all persons en- 
gaged in the transportation of property for pay by motor 


4 hey reasons are numerous why warehousemen should 


vehicle over the public highways shall be common carriers 
and required to furnish indemnity bonds to guarantee pay- 
ment of claims and liabilities resulting from loss or injury 
to property carried. 

It is interesting to observe that in holding this law 
invalid, the Court said: 

“Moreover it is beyond the power of the State by legis- 
lative fiat to convert property used exclusively in the busi- 
ness of a private carrier into a public utility, or to make 
the owner a public carrier, for that would be taking private 
property for public use without just compensation, which 
no State can do consistently with the due process of law 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment.” 

Therefore it is quite apparent that information of the 
exact methods of determining whether a business is a 
private or a common carrier can be acquired only by mak- 
ing a review of the leading higher Court cases involving 
various phases of the law on this subject. 


Storage and Moving Business 


oe speaking, a storage and 
moving business is classified by the 
Courts as a common carrier if the firm 
offers to serve the public generally and 
without preference. 

For instance, in the leading case of 
Collier v. Langan & Taylor Storage & 
Moving Co., 127 S. W. 435, it was dis- 
closed that the Langan & Taylor firm 
was engaged in the business of ware- 
housing and moving goods and merchan- 
dise for all persons who requested the 
service. While moving household goods 
from one residence to another the van 
and its contents were destroyed by fire 
which had originated from an unknown 
source. 

The moving company attempted to 
avoid liability for the loss on the ground 
that it was not a common carrier. This 
Court held the company liable for loss 
of the goods, and explained the test to 
determine whether a firm is a private or 
a common carrier, as follows: 

“The real test of whether ‘a man is 
a common carrier * * * really is 


whether he has held out that he will, so 
long as he has room, carry for hire the 
goods of every person who will bring 
goods to him to be carried. The test is 
not whether he is carrying on a public 


employment, or whether he carries to a 
fixed place; but whether he holds out, 
either expressly or by course of conduct, 
that he will carry for hire, so long as 
he has room, the goods of all persons 
indifferently who sends him goods to be 
carried.” 

The Court, also, differentiated the 








Next Month 


M ANY warehousemen, _ their 
property insured, have con- 
ducted warehouses for years, feel- 
ing secure against financial losses 
from fire, tornado, etc., when, in 
fact, payment of insurance would 
have been refused had a disaster 
occurred. 

That is something to think over 
—and it is the thought which Mr. 
Parker drives home in his next ar- 
ticle, “The Law of Warehouse In- 
surance,” which will appear in the 
January issue. 

And it can be announced here 
that Mr. Parker’s series of legal 
articles will be continued through 
1929. 








character of the liability assumed by a 
private carrier and a common carrier, in 
the following language: 

“If the private carrier or any other 
ordinary bailee be robbed of the goods, or 
if they should be accidentally destroyed 
by fire or any other calamity, without 
negligence on his part, the law will ex- 
cuse him. But if they should be de- 
stroyed by fire ever so unavoidable, 
while in the custody of a common car- 
rier, he will nevertheless be liable for 
them. He is an insurer of the goods 
against all losses, except those caused 
by act of God, the public enemy, the law, 
the owner, or the inherent nature of the 
goods.” Also, see (223 Pa. St. 148). 

In still another case, Lawson v. Judge 
of Recorder’s Court, 175 Mich. 375, it 
was disclosed that a city ordinance re- 
quired the drivers of moving vans to 
keep a record of the places from which 
and the places to which they transported 
household furniture, and to file weekly 
statements of this information with the 
police commissioner. The validity of 
this ordinance was contested, but the 
higher Court held it valid, saying: 

“Persons who are engaged in the busi- 
ness of draymen or truckmen for trans- 
portation of goods and merchandise 
within a city are held to be common 
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carriers. A common carrier has been 
defined as one who undertakes for hire 
or reward to transport the goods of such 
as choose to employ him from place to 
place. The business of a public moving 
van company clearly comes within this 
definition, and there can be no question 
that they carry on their business sub- 
ject to the rules governing common 
carriers.” 

On the other hand, it is interesting to 
observe that in the old case of Thomp- 
son v. New York Storage Company, 70 
S. W. 938, where little evidence was 
introduced to prove the character of the 
business, the Court held a company to 
be a private carrier whose business was 
the storage of personal property and 
moving household goods from one part 
of the city to another. 

If, however, a warehouseman, by con- 
duct or express promises, guarantees 
safe delivery of goods, he is liable for 
the loss irrespective whether he is legal- 
ly a private or a common carrier. 

For illustration, in Jamenet v. Amer- 
ican Storage & Moving Company, 109 
Mo. App. 57, it was proved that a stor- 


age and moving company agreed to 
move safely certain household goods. 
The property was destroyed. The Court 


held the moving company liable and ex- 
plained that under these circumstances 
it is immaterial whether the transporta- 
tion company is a private or common 
carrier, as it had guaranteed safe de- 
livery of the goods. 

Another important phase of the estab- 
lished law is that although a firm is 
legally a common carrier and liahbie as 
such, where it holds itse!f cut generally 
to transport property of a particular 
class, yet it is not liable as a common 
carrier where its employee without au- 
thority agrees to transport property not 
within the limits of its general business. 

For example, where a person is en- 
gaged exclusively in the business of stor- 
ing and moving household furniture, he 
is not liable as a common carrier where 
an employee without authority agrees 
to transport a boiler, or other property, 


which is not household furniture. A 
recent higher Court (127 S. W. 444) 
sald: 


“The fact that this defendant [ware- 
houseman] may have limited its employ- 
ment to the mere carriage and moving 
of household goods does not change its 
position as a common carrier, for the 
employment may be limited to the mere 
carriage of particular kinds of prop- 
erty and goods, and when this is so, and 
the fact is known and avowed, the 
owners will not be liable as common 
carriers for any other goods or property 
intrusted to their agents, without their 
consent; but they are liable as common 
carriers for the loss of those goods, in 
the carriage and moving of which they 
are engaged as a business, not as a mere 
occasional act, but as a regular busi- 
ness.”’ 

Contrary to the opinion of the ma- 
jority of persons a warehouseman who 
does not transport goods may be legally 
a common carrier. 

For example, in J. B. Kettenhofen v. 
Globe Transfer & Storage Co., 70 Wash. 





STATUS OF COMMON CARRIERS 


645, a warehouseman stored goods with- 
out charge until a sufficient amount was 
assembled to make a railroad carload 
destined to a common point, when he 
would have them delivered to a railroad 
company for transportation. He charged 
his customers “less than carload rates” 
and therefore earned the profit equal to 
the difference between the car rates and 
less than car rates. 

One night his warehouse _ burned, 
destroying the property stored therein. 
The fire originated from no negligence 
on his part. Yet he was held liable as 
a common carrier and an insurer of 
the goods, whereas generally a ware- 
houseman is liable only when loss of 
stored merchandise is occasioned by his 
negligence. This Court said: 

“The goods were not delivered for 
mere forwarding to the railroad com- 
pany, nor for storage in a warehouse; 
they were delivered for shipment by 
whatever route the appellant [ware- 
houseman| might find most of its 
advantage, and in a car of its own 
procuring. In this branch of its busi- 
ness, the appellant [warehouseman] was 
exercising employment of _ receiving, 
carrying, and delivering goods, wares, 
and merchandise as an occupation, and 
for all people indifferently. . . . It 
can make no manner of difference that 
in other branches of its business it may 
have been a mere forwarder or ware- 
houseman, or that it so styled itself.” 


Common Carrier Certificates 


\ ANY States. have enacted laws 
- which require common carrier 
operators to obtain certificates from the 
utilities commission of the State in 
which goods are transported. Moreover, 
if the business is interstate, a certificate 
must be obtained from the United 
States commission. 

A recent case on this subject is State 
v. Boyd Transfer & Storage Company, 
209 N. W. 872, in which the question 
was presented the Court whether the 
Boyd company is a common carrier and 
required to obtain a certificate to operate 
its business in transporting by motor 
truck large quantities of household 
goods within the city and outlying 
points, within a radius of 600 miles. All 
transporting is done at uniform mileage 
rates, with additional fixed charges for 
loading and unloading. All customers 
are served without discrimination, but 
none of the trucks makes regular trips. 

The company introduced testimony to 
prove that it had never expressly held 
itself out as a common carrier, and if 
reserved the right to refuse to haul for 
any one when the road or weather con- 
ditions was such that the business would 
not be profitable. In fact, in seasons 
when the local transfer business required 
the use of all of the trucks, hauling 
business for out-of-town customers was 
refused. 

However, the higher Court held that 
the company was a common carrier and 
required to obtain a certificate. More- 
over, a company of this nature is liable 
as a common carrier in all respects. 

In still another important case (1927 
Ohio State) the Ohio Supreme Court 
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reviewed a decision by the Public Utili- 
ties Commission which revoked the 
operating certificate of the Red Ball 
Transit Co. This company sold motor 
trucks to individuals and afterward con- 
tracted with these owners for the trans- 
port of household goods. The owners of 
the trucks paid the Red Ball Transit 
Co. a commission for the transportation 
business thus obtained. 

After carefully considering all evi- 
dence in the case the Supreme Court 
revoked and cancelled the original license 
which had authorized the company to 
carry on its business. 


Private Carriers Defined 


b ig-aws present law seems established 
that a person is a private carrier 
who contracts with certain firms to de- 
liver a specific kind of property or mer- 
chandise exclusively to or for these per- 
sons. 

For illustration, in the recent and 
leading higher Court case of Film 
Transport Co. v. Michigan Public Utili- 
ties Commission, 17 F. (2d) 857, it was 
disclosed that a company has contracts 
with 150 theaters to transport moving 
picture films from one theater to an- 
other. This company does not advertise 
or solicit business, nor does it hold itself 
out to transport for the public in- 
discriminately; but it does operate 
through a definite territory and over 
fixed routes. 

The Commission sought to compel 
the transportation company to obtain 
a certificate, on the contention that it 
is a common carrier. However the 
Court held the business to be a private 
carrier not subject to regulation by the 
State Commission, saying: 

“It seems to me to be clear that the 
business of the company is that of a 
private carrier. Its situation comes 
clearly within the facts and the ruling 
of the Supreme Court in the case of 
Michigan Public Utilities Commission v. 
Duke, 266 U. S. 570.” 

In still another case, Purple Truck 
Garage Co. v. Campbell, 250 Pa. 213, it 
was shown that the owner uses his 
trucks as an ordinary merchant to de- 
liver merchandise at his place of busi- 
ness. If a customer, who purchases 
merchandise, desires, he will for an 
additional charge deliver it at the place 
where it is to be used. The Court held 


that the owner of this business is a 
private carrier. 
Also, in Frost v. Commission, 271 


U. S. 583, it was shown that the cwner 
of motor trucks had a single contract 
to transport merchandise for one firm. 
The State Court held that a private 
motor carrier operating under a single 
contract was converted into a common 
carrier by legislative fiat and, therefore, 
was required to obtain a certificate from 
the Public Utilities Commission. How- 
ever the Supreme Court of the United 
States reversed the decision, saying: 

“Consistently with the due process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, a 
private carrier cannot be converted 
against his will into a common carrier 
by mere legislative command.” 

And also, a person who is legally a 
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common carrier cannot avoid obtaining 
a certificate for operation, and will not 
be relieved of a common carrier’s lia- 
bility, where he enters into contracts 
with customers clearly for the purpose 
of evading the law. 

For instance, in the recent case of 
Davis v. People, 247 Pac. 801, it was 
disclosed that the owner of motor trucks 
who operated a warehouse business had 
entered into binding contracts with 
members of an association. The con- 
tracts specified that each member was 
required to pay a membership fee of $1. 
About 90 per cent of the merchants in 
the county were members of the associ- 
ation. Contracts existed between the 
members of the association and the 
owner of the trucks, whereby the latter 
agreed to haul merchant’s supplies ex- 
clusively for members of the association. 

Apparently this operator was not in 
a strict sense of the word a common 
carrier, because he did not haul for 
every person requesting his services. 
However, the Court held this operator 
to be a common carrier, and subject to 
all rules, laws, regulations, and the like, 
by which the usual common carriers are 
governed. 

Still another important point of the 
law is that although a common carrier 
is engaged exclusively in_ interstate 
business, it is subject to the laws of the 
States through which it operates its 
trucks. 

For example, in the leading case of 
Clark v. Poor, decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States May 31, 
1927, 47 S. Ct. 702, it appears that, in 
1923, Ohio passed a transportation Act 
which provided that a motor transport 
company desiring to operate within the 
State should apply to the Public Utilities 
Commission for a certificate so to do and 
should not begin to operate without first 
obtaining it. Also, that the company 
should, at the time of the issuance of 


REMOVALS 


the certificate and annually thereafter, 
pay a tax graduated according to the 
number and capacity of the vehicles 
used. A man named Clark operated, 
as common carrier, a motor truck line 
between Aurora, Ind., and Cincinnati, 
Ohio, exclusively in interstate commerce. 
He ignored the provisions of the Ohio 
law and operated without making ap- 
plication for a certificate or paying the 
tax provided for. 


In holding Clark and his associates 
legally required to obtain a certificate 
to operate their motor trucks through 
Ohio, although they did not deliver 
freight therein, the Court said: 

“They insist that, as they are engaged 
exclusively in interstate commerce, that 
it [Ohio] is without power to require 
that before using its highways they 
apply for and obtain a certificate; and 
that it is also without power to impose, 
in addition to the annual license fee 
demanded of all persons using auto- 
mobiles on the highways, a tax upon 
them, for the maintenance and repair of 
the highways and for the administra- 
tion and enforcement of the laws gov- 
erning the use of the same. The con- 
trary is settled. The highways are 
public property. Users of them, al- 
though engaged exclusively in interstate 
commerce, are subject to regulation by 
all the States to insure safety and con- 
venience and the conservation of the 
highways. Users of them, although en- 
gaged exclusively in interstate com- 
merce, may be required to contribute to 
their cost and upkeep. Common carriers 
for hire, who make the highways their 
place of business, may properly be 
charged an extra tax for such use.” 

This same question was before the 
higher Court in the more recent case of 
Western Transportation Co. v. People, 
261 Pac. 1. This Court, also, held a 
State law valid requiring a common 
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carrier operator of motor trucks to 
obtain a license, saying: 

“With the increase in number and size 
of the vehicles used upon a highway, 
both the danger and the wear and tear 
grow. To exclude unnecessary vehicles 
—particularly the large ones commonly 
used by carriers for hire—promotes both 
safety and economy... State regulation 
of that character is valid even as ap- 
plied to interstate commerce, in the ab- 
sence of legislation by Congress which 
deals specifically with the subject.” 

Moreover, a State law is valid and 
enforceable which requires a _ private 
carrier to pay stipulated license fees to 
operate motor trucks over the highways, 
irrespective whether he is a resident of 
the State. 

For example, in Barbour v. Walker, 
259 Pac. 552, the owner of motor trucks 
had contracted to transport merchandise 
exclusively for five firms. This carrier 
was strictly a private carrier, because 
he would haul for no person or firm 
other than those with whom he had con- 
tracts. 

However, the Court held the carrier 
within the provisions of the State law 
requiring common earriers to obtain 
licenses. 

So, therefore, it is quite apparent that 
a State law is valid which requires both 
private and common e¢arriers to pay 2 
reasonable tax or license to use the high- 
ways, although the carrier is transacting 
either interstate or intrastate business. 
but a law which requires strictly a pri- 
vate carrier to obtain a common ecar- 
rier’s certificate from the State’s Public 
Utilities Commission is not valid. More- 
over, a law is invalid which provides 
for the payment of license fees by 
common carriers, and attempts. to 
classify private carriers as common 
carriers in order to compel payment of 
equal license fees by both classes of 
carriers. 


Eight Hundred Families Move—Together—to New Homes 


How an Atlanta Company Did the Transferring Is Told 
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One of the six vans used by the Woodside company, Atlanta, to handle the 


job of moving the household furnishings of 4000 persons moving at one time 


By JEROME B. GRAY 


ITH a long, low whistle, if you 
wish, contemplate the moving day 
of 800 families—about 4000 persons—all 
tegether, with their household effects, 
and all one moving job. Whistle if you 
must, but that’s no dream. It happened. 
Does it make your mouth water to 
think of the job of moving the furniture 
and effects of 800 families? Cease. The 
job is done already, and very nicely, by 
the John J. Woodside Storage Co., Inc., 
of Atlanta, Ga. 

Four thousand persons constitute the 
population of a fair-sized village. Im- 
agine the scene if one town were. sud- 
denly deserted by its inhabitants and 
another were suddenly enriched by 100 
per cent of its population. 

Although not as spectacular, this big 


move contributes quite as much to the 
(Concluded on page 57) 
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Let a Signature Identify Your Business! 


NASMUCH as the warehouseman 
must put his name to advertising any- 
way—so readers will know who is talking 
—-why should he not create a signature 
which, besides serving as an identifica- 
tion device, actively helps to put the ad- 


'vertising over? Why should he not load 
his signature with real “selling stuff 


99» 


Of course the businesslike answers to 
And, hap- 
pily, expense need be no obstacle. The 
cost of an original signature sketch, 
with cuts of different sizes made from 
it, is quite moderate——and, if calcu- 
lated on a per-time-of-use basis, abso- 
lutely negligible. 

How numerous are the ways in which 
a signature may be developed for adver- 
tising purposes is shown by a casual sur- 
vey of the field. 

One of the first possibilities to be con- 
sidered is a signature which, in picture, 
ties in with the business name. For ex- 
ample, take the Eagle Co., Seattle. This 
firm uses a reverse plate effect for a 
large circular band, on which, in white 
letters, the business name is_ placed. 
Within the circle is a large eagle with 
outspread wings. 

Wings, expressive of the speed and 
motion idea, feature a signature design 


» of the Peerless Transfer Co., also of the 


Pacific Northwest. In this case the cen- 
ter of the design, with a large wing ex- 
tending outward from the top on each 
side, is a large wheel. Between the wings 
at the top is the single word “Speed”’; 
the word “Miller” in letters which de- 
scend in type is on the left; and the 
word “Transfer” in letters which ascend 
in height is on the right. 

Especially for telephone directory use 
a signature idea quite frequently used is 
a complete picture of a suitable nature. 
Here, for example, is a large truck of 
the Lincoln Transfer & Storage Co., Se- 
attle. Advertising on this tells a com- 
plete story. The name itself, “Lincoln,” 
in large black letters, is on the side of 
the truck with a white scroll design 
across it. On this scroll appear in white 
outlined letters the words “Transfer and 
Storage Company.” 

The Merchant Transfer Co., on the 
other hand, choose to use for a picture 
a sketch of the warehouse, with the name 
on it as a large sign. 

Two interesting signatures are used 
by the Weicker Transfer & Storage Co., 
Denver. In one of these there are 
shown seven husky men marching along, 
each bearing a giant letter. The letters 


in the series spell the word “Weicker.” 
About this we have, in small letters, 
“Moving Right Along.” 

Another signature of the Colorado 


By JOHN T. BARTLETT 


firm has at the left a small circle within 
which is a swastika. Flashing outward 
from this circle are many rays. To the 
right is the word “Weicker” in letters 
which grow rapidly larger. Above the 
word at the left is “The” and below at 
the left is “Transfer Company.” 

An unusual idea is employed by In- 
terstate Furniture Movers, Chicago, for 
directory advertising, taking space clear 
across the top of a page. The single 
word “Interstate” is lettered to occupy 
the complete width of the space. It is 
near the top, between it and the rule 
being in small type the names of states— 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, In- 
diana, New York. On a second line, in 
smaller lettering than that used for the 
principal word of the business name, is 
“Furniture Movers.” 

The Baggage and Omnibus Transfer 
Co., Portland, Ore., has a circle within a 
circle, the inner one being solid black. 
Between inner and outer circumferences 
is lettered the business name. A reverse 
plate panel extends clear across the de- 
sign and upon it are the words “Author- 
ized Transfer for All Railways.” 


Picture of Truck Used 


Using the photograph of a truck for 
signature purposes, Crown Moving Co., 
Portiand, succeeds in getting upon it an 
unusual amount of matter. Telephone 
number and address appear. There is 
the slogan “Movers that Move.” A list 
of cities operated in, in both Washing- 
ton and Oregon, is given. There are 
more than a dozen of these. Other 
wording is “Carrier and Cargo Bonded 
and Insured.” The company’s name, ad- 
dress and telephone number appear on 
the front of the truck, at top. This 
firm’s big van occupies more than half 
the space in a half-page telephone direc- 
tory advertisement. 

A signature of the Security Storage & 
Transfer Co., Portland, offers special in- 
formation in an interesting way. The 
principal wording, placed in the middle 
of the signature, is the name. Below this 
in smaller lettering is the company ad- 
dress, and above, in another size, not so 
large as the name, is the telephone num- 
ber. This is in the center. At either 
side, in small type, is the information on 
two lines, with bars between, “Day and 
night service” and “We never close.” 

J. A. Mollerup, Salt Lake City, has 
his name in heavy black letters on the 
top of a long reverse plate. The re- 
verse plate carries this message “Careful 
movers. Household goods packed, moved 
and shipped at reduced freight rates. 
Long distance. Insured carrier. 151 
Southwest Temple.” 


Some Suggestions 

The principal types of advertising sig- 
natures available for advertisers in this 
trade are enumerated briefly below. 

1. Signatures incorporating: the deal- 
er’s location or telephone number. The 
telephone idea can be emphasized by 
using a telephone in the design, along 
with appropriate wording. 

2. Signatures built around long life of 
business. The sketch of the original 
place of business, or the founder, or a 
“long life” slogan—these are common 
devices in this connection. 

3. Signatures which emphasize loca- 
tion by referring to some land mark or 
other place known to everyone. 

4. Signature in the form of an ad- 
monition to buy. With the name of the 
business in largest letters, we can put 
above and below words to make “Try 
Cunningham’s First.” 

5. Signatures pictorially presenting a 
name are good memory-stimulators and 
general interest arousers. The Bear 
Company naturally can appropriately 
have a bear as a part of the signature 
designs. The Three Brothers Warehouse 
can have sketches of the three men. 

6. Signatures can be made very per- 
sonal, making personality help sell just 
as the good salesman continually uses it. 
For example, a dealer known as “Harry” 
to all his friends uses instead of a com- 
mon business name the single name 
“Harry” as a signature, plus a slogan 
and the address of the warehouse. Or, 
again, the transfer man incorporates in 
his signature design a sketch made from 
a photograph of himself. Still another 
plan is to use the dealer’s own signature, 
hand written, at the foot of advertising. 
It should be legible in all such cases. 

7. Some business names do not reveal 
the trade in which the advertiser op- 
erates. In such cases signatures should 
always include this information. A com- 
mon practice, for example, is to swing 
the last stroke of the last letter back 
and under. On this, white letters against 
black, the business done is stated. 

8. If a business is housed in an im- 
posing warehouse it may help the trans- 
fer man to sell if he incorporates a 
sketch of the warehouse as part of the 
design. The public likes to buy or deal 
with a “big” concern. They argue, more 
or less consciously probably, that there 
is a reason for the great patronage en- 
joyed—service superior to the “other fel- 
low” given by the company. 

No, this is not all! You can split sig- 
nature types into many divisions. 

The main thing is to create a good 
one—and use it. 
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Knowledge is 
acquired by 
constructive reading. 
Therefore 
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TWO BITS 


A Bit Here, A Bit There 





You should ought 
to read “Two Bits” 
& know more..... 


Or less. 











Gotham, December, 1928 

















T is with hesitation, reluctance & dis- 

gust that we approach the task of 
writing the Dec. Two Bits page. The 
hesitation is on a/c that we have noth- 
ing significant to say that can be of in- 
terest & therefore saying anything at 
all becomes a waste of both storagers’ 
time & our own. The reluctance is on 
a/e there are 87 communications (let- 
ters) piled up on our personal desk 
awaiting answer & we feel we ought to 
give them attention instead of figuring 
out a lot of drivel to fill a page that 
probably is not perused anyhow. The 
disgust is on a/c that exactly 0 and 
0/100ths storagers have sent in any con- 
tributions & that makes it necessary for 
us to write what we are here writing if 
you are to get any Two Bits this mo. 
(Dec.), & you are bound to get one be- 
cause p. 36 has been set aside for it & 
it is mentally easier to type stuff like 
this than it is to prepare something 
really constructive to fill up the- space. 


Because of the paucity of contribu- 
tions & thoughts we have been delaying 
getting around to writing Two Bits, 
with the result that it is now 3.30 p. m. 
on Nov. 22. We should have had copy 
down to the composing room by noon at 
the latest. Well, this paragraph occu- 
pies several printed lines & leaves us 
only with the problem of what to write 
next. 


There are several things that are very 
specific that we would prefer writing 
next but unfortunately we are not per- 
mitted to do so & we will tell you why: 

It appears that at this moment of 
hurrying to press there is something 
more important on our mind than writ- 
ing Two Bits. In recent issues of this 
magazine you have had a hint as to 
what it is. It is the published rumor, 
neither confirmed nor denied, that Ye 
Ed. contemplates a nuptial alliance 
sometime within the imminent future. 
We have not confirmed it because we 
don’t ourself know whether it is true, & 
we have not denied it because we can- 
not conscientiously deny something that 
may be so if the truth were known. That 
last sentence sounds involved, but it is 
not nearly so involved as the situation 
itself is, & we don’t mean maybe when 
we say that. 

Well, what we started out to tell you 
is as to why we are not permitted to 
write some very specific things which 
we would prefer writing, so, not to di- 
gress further, we will set down the rea- 
son. 

The reason is that for the time being 
—or pro temporere, as.the saying is, or 


perhaps it is pro tempore—what we 
write to fill Two Bits with is being cen- 
sored. 

Generally speaking we are against 
censorship of anything whatever except 
conversation at a ladies’ bridge party, 
which has nothing to do with the pres- 
ent subject. 

We assume that you are saying to 
yourself that Ye Ed. is pretty weak 
spined to permit censorship of what we 
write for Two Bits. 

But wait till we tell you & then you 
will understand, & if you are married 
you will be more tolerant toward our 
seeming lack of backbone. 

Well, if you must know it, the censor- 
ship has been imposed by a Certain 
Party. 

It is being imposed by a Certain Party 
on a/c of what we wrote in the Nov. 
Two Bits about our Ten-Plank Platform 
which we had prepared for the contin- 
gency that was certain to exist should 
the Certain Party give an affirmative 
answer to a certain question that we 
have popped to her several times. 

Truth to tell, the Certain Party, while 
not objecting to our preparing the Plat- 
form itself, did not think much of our 
giving publicity to the Planks in it. 

That is why the Dec. Two Bits is sub- 
ject to censorship. 

That is why we cannot say several 
specific things we would prefer writing. 

Now that you know—& we took as 
many words as possible in telling you, 
so as to help us fill the page faster—we 
will pass on to the other subjects. We 
will pass on before we pass out. 


Just one more mention of the Certain 
Party—if she will lift her censorship 
for the moment. 

The other night we had dropped in 
at the office to dictate some correspon- 
dence, of which only 87 communica- 
tions (letters) now remain, as hereinto- 
fore mentioned, unanswered. We had 
ensconced Certain Party in a gallery 
seat in a theater, so that we could do our 
dictating undisturbed. About 11.15 
by prearrangement, Certain Party en- 
tered our office. By this time the ashes 
of 12 White Owl (Advt.) cigars, to- 
gether with the stubs of same, were 
scattered about the floor, as were 3 
broken pencils, 4 magazines, some dam- 
aged carbon paper, 846 pieces of a bust- 
ed record from the Dictaphone contri- 
vance, 6 letters from storagers who had 
asked us questions too difficult to answer 
so we had thrown them away, & 1 over- 
turned spittoon. 

The Certain Party gave one look at 
the litter & we thought she was going 
to faint. But she is made of sterner 


stuff, we will have you know. She 
made one comment only, but it was 
voiced firmly & cuttingly. 

“You,” she said, “should have sawdust 
scattered on this floor before you begin 
an evening’s work—maybe you’d feel 
more at home.” 

Well, any sensitive editor would be at 
a loss as to what to retort to such sage 


wisdom from the lips of a Certain Party ff 
he had popped a significant question to ff 


without getting a satisfactory answer 
to it, so you can imagine what our quick 
answer was. Our quick answer is pub- 
lished in the following box: 


Geo. Dintelmann, the St. Louis stor- 
ager, had occasion to write to us early 
in Nov. & concluded his communication 
(letter) with the following: 

“We sincerely trust you were not in- 


jured or your finger spoiled in removing | 


anyone’s gate Hallowe’en Nite.” 
Well, that indication of Geo.’s interest 








nr 





in our welfare seemed to call for some | 


sort of a reply, but all we could think 
of to say was what we wrote to Geo. the 
next day, as follows: 

“The final paragraph in your letter 





may be answered by the almost literally fj 
truthful statement that we do not have : 
: 


gates in New York.” 
Well, we told Certain 
somehow will 


Bits in this uncertain period of our life 


—what Geo. had written us & what we ‘ 


had written Geo. back again, & she said, 
firmly & cuttingly: 


“What you should have told Mr. Din- jj 
doesn’t feel she yet f§ 


telmann’’— (she 


Party—she 7 
inject herself into Jwo 





knows Geo. well enough to call him Geo.) § 
—‘is that if we did have any gates in b 
( 


New York they’d be padlocked.”’ 


From which you may judge that Ye | 


Ed. is going to have an interesting ¢a- ] 
reer if Certain Party finally does give ff 


an affirmative answer to the question ff 
It looks like we will § 


we have popped. 
have to be mentally on the qui vive, so} 


to speak, or maybe it is quid vivo. F 


In conformance with our policy, estab- ff 


lished several mos. ago, of mentioning [ 
names of storagers who wholly ignore 
communications (letters) which we sené 
them, we are going to mention, this mo. 
H. F. Hemler, the Cleveland storager. 
H. F. was recently elected prexy of the 
Cleveland F. W. A. & we wrote H. F. 
asking him for a photo of himself for 
publie’n, & what did we get? No answel 
is what we got. 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS OF INTEREST 


TO THE INDUSTRY 


These Can Be Supplied, at the Prices Indicated, by 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 
249 West 39th Street, New York City 





Distribution and Warehousing’s Warehouse Map of New York City 
Price $2.00 


This map, in colors, and produced for us by Rand, McNally & Co., sets down the geogrzphical loca- 
tion of every public warehouse company—merchandise, household goods and cold storage—listed in 


the New York City sections of our 1928 Warehouse Directory (January) issue. 


Each company is 


designated by a number, znd the companies’ names and their corresponding numbers are shown. 


On regular map paper, with metal edges top and bottom. 


Size, 23 by 33 inches. . . . For the 


shipper of commodities and household goods into the New York territory this map will be found in- 


valuable. 
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Corporations Doing Business 
States 
State Regulations and Requirements 
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y H. A. Haring 


Tie Biietrietiom Ame... . cc ccccccvces 3.20 
A Study of the Economy of Modern Distribution. 
By Ralph Borsodi 


Household Goods Warehousing in_ the 
I I a, ia, ag Spee ala a ee die Dowie 6.00 
Selection of site, building design and construction, 
accounting, stowing, insect control, estimating, 


cartage, packing, rates, insurance, etc. 
By Clarence A. Aspinwall 


The Merchandise Warehouse in Distribu- 


ee ee ee ee 0.10 
A Department of Commerce publication. 
The Railroad Freight Service.......... 29.20 


Practical information for traffic executives. 
By Grover G. Huebner and Emory R. Johnson 


Standard Contraet Terms and Conditions 0.05 
A Department of Commerce publication. 


Suggestions for the Practice of Commercial 
Arbitration in the United States...... 


Prepared by the American Arbitration Association. 


1.85 


5.10 
Trade association law. statistics. uniform cost aec- 
counting, credit bureaus, purchasing, standard. 
ization. 


Trade Associations: The Legal Aspects. . 


By Benjamin S. Kirseh 
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Traffic Management 3.70 
A comprehensive treatment of traffic management. 


By G. Lloyd Wilson, Ph.D. 


United States Warehouse Act 


Regulations, as prescribed by Department of Agri- 
culture, for warehousemen storing canned foods. 


Warehouse Directory (subscription to Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing included)... 3.00 


The industry’s annual reference volume, contain- 
ing statistics and data regarding warehouse com- 
panies throughout the United States and Canada. 


The 1928 edition appeared as part of the Janu- 
ary issue of Distribution and Warehousing. Extra 
single copies, each 


Warehouse Forms 0.10 


Simplified Practice Recommendations No. 34 of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. Describing 
and illustrating the standard warehouse documents 
approved by the Government. 


ND 6 cee nwa 0k eee eee 10.00 
Trade customs and practices; financial and legal 
aspects. 

By H. A. Haring 
Warehousing General Merchandise—An 
Encyclopedia 
Prepared by the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation. 
Regular Edition to A.W.A. members: Vol. I, $10; 
ee Ge ED . NN 6.4. 4h. 5s kb tek eddeeabaen 12.50 
Regular Edition to non-members: Vol. I, $15: 
a: By © SS 6s s 0ed se ckdvandecueus .00 
De Luxe Edition (limp leather binding, India 
paper) to A.W.A. members: Vol I, $15; Vol. II. 
E.G wthencieedenesscddend denen .00 
De Luxe Edition to non-members: Vol. I, $20: 
le ee EE Wewecccccwdicadameonknkes 5.00 


Please Send Payment With All Orders 
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Above—A BANQUET SERVED IN STORAGE: Scene 
on occasion of opening of Toledo plant of Great Lakes Fd 
Terminal Warehouse Co., on Oct. 24. (For news story, F 
see page 63.) ; 
il 
q 
iH aca 
i oe u 
: 
4 mie) be Ee 
} st 7 fs? t s / i? na , ‘ I qQ 
kf - Below— THE TRUCK MAKERS SHOW 
# THEIR WARES: Thousands of persons in- 
Above—PROJECTED CONSTRUCTION IN WESTERN CANADA: Bonded mer- spected gas and electric vehicles, and acces- 
chandise and cold storage warehouse of Pacific Coast Terminals Limited as it sories, at Mid-West Motor Transportation 4 
will look when completed, in New Westminster, B. C., about June 1, 1929. (See Congress at Indianapolis in October. (See § 
page 55 for news story.) page 7 for news story.) 
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Review of the New and Interesting 
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Right—WHAT 50,000 PEOPLE SAW: Exhibit of Geo. B. Holman 
& Co, at Rutherford, (N. J.) Industrial Exposition, Sept. 17-22. 
Mothproofing, rug cleaning and the Allied Van Lines, Inc., were 
among the firm’s services featured. Staged just in advance of 
the fall moving season, this booth was timely advertising which 
brought in orders. 





Above—MOTHS AND EXCESS VALUATION FORGOTTEN FOR A DAY: 
Officers and employees of General Warehousing Co., St. Louis, on annual 
outing, on Oct. 13. 


Right—- A HOME MADE FUMIGATION 
VAULT and its air-tight door with inlet 
to trough through which is poured ethy- 
lene-dichloride-carbon tetrachloride gas 
mixture. Built and installed by Smith’s 
Transfer & Storage Co. in firm’s house- 
hold goods warehouse in Washington, D.C. 


Below—A WAREHOUSEMAN AND TWO 

EQUINE FRIENDS: A. C. Weicker, presi- 

dent of the O.K. Transfer & Storage Co., 

Oklahoma City, and a team of his prize- 
winning animals. 









Below — PRIZE HORSE FLESH: 
A. C. Weicker’s black Percherons 
which won first award at recent 
Oklahoma State Fair and Ex- 
position. 
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Marme Insurance with Relation to 


Shipments of Household Goods 


By CLARENCE A. ASPINWALL, 


President, Security Storage Co., Washington, D. C. 


HE first article* in this series 
dealt with marine insurance in its 
general aspects, and the second? 
largely with adjustment of claims. It 
will now be in order to discuss briefly 
very special forms of policies gotten out 
by marine insurance underwriters for 
the protection of household goods, per- 
sonal effects, jewelry, works of art, etc. 
Marine insurance underwriters do not 
insure goods unless, during a portion at 
least of the time they are insured, the 
goods are in motion. Special policies 
are written insuring against fire, theft 
and other risks on goods which are sta- 
tionary for the main period of the time 
insured, but there must always be a 
“flavor” of transit in the risk covered. 
The policy of marine insurance most 
frequently used, and best known to the 
average individual not engaged in for- 
eign trade or commerce, is the traveler’s 
baggage policy, written to insure the 
personal baggage of travelers. 
There are several forms of the transit 


baggage policy. The most commonly 
known is called the tourist baggage 
floater. 


Tourist Baggage Floater 


HE policy insures’ the _ personal 

effects of the insured, and also those 
of any member of his family, from the 
time he leaves his own home until he 
returns thereto. The risks covered are 
fire, lightning, tornado, flood, as well 
as navigation and transportation risks. 
The risks of theft, pilferage and larceny 
are also usually included. 


Personal Effects Tourist Floater All 
Risks 


rIXHE title of this policy describes it, 
and, like the tourist baggage floater, 
it covers, from the time of leaving the 
home until returning, the owner’s per- 
sonal effects and those of the members 
of his family against “loss or damage 
arising from any cause whatsoever, ex- 
cept damage by moth, vermin, wear and 
tear, and or gradual deterioration.” 
Both of the foregoing policies are 
written to cover the property wherever 
*Published in October issue of ‘Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing.” 
*+November issue. 


Part Ill 
Special Policies 


it may be, while accompanying the owner 
within or in transit between the con- 
tinental United States, Hawaiian Islands, 
Alaska, Canada, Bahama Islands, Ber- 
muda and the Canal Zone, except that it 
does not cover while in the owner’s 
permanent residence. For a small addi- 
tional premium the policies are written 
or will be extended to cover in all parts 
of the world where the traveller ordi- 
narily goes. 


Jewelry and Fur All Risks 


VERY popular policy of late years 
‘4% among owners of valuable jewelry 
and furs is a policy insuring such prop- 
erty against all risks for a _ definite 
period. Because of the numerous and 








rH HIS is the third and concluding 

- article of a series by Mr. Aspin- 
wall. : 

The author is general treasurer 
of the American Warehousemen’s 
Association and wrote the book 
“Household Goods Warehousing in 
the United States” which received 
serial publication in Distribution 
and Warehousing. 








sometimes sensational losses, by bur- 
glary, theft and larceny, of valuable 
jewelry, this form of insurance has re- 
ceived considerable advertising, and the 
rates in this country also have risen, 
though they still seem to be remarkably 
low, considering the risks involved. 
Under this broad form the policy 
covers the property against all risks 
from whatsoever cause arising, and, in 
consequence of the liberality of the 
coverage, policies are written only for 
selected risks, and the underwriters re- 
serve, and usually exercise, the right of 
making an investigation of the applicant 
before agreeing to write the policy. 


Transit 


ARINE insurance policies covering 
.¥E shipments by rail and or by con- 
veyance have come to be more or less 


generally known as transit policies. In 
the original and simplest form, this 
policy covers the risks of fire, derail- 
ment, and collision while on rail; and 
fire, collision and accident to the con- 
veyance while on conveyances. 

The form of policy more generally 
used for shipments of household goods 
covers the foregoing risks, and also the 
risks of tornado, cyclone, lightning, 
flood, and theft of an entire shipping 
package. This form of policy was not 
found to be sufficiently broad to cover 
the needs of shippers, and, after some 
disasterous experimentation with an al! 
risks of transportation policy, a form 
of coverage was evolved which is some- 
times called carrier’s Liability all risk. 


Carrier’s Liability All Risks 


— policy includes all of the risks 
. covered in the policy described im- 
mediately preceding, and also all risks 
assumed by the carrier (i. e. the rail- 
road) up to the limit of its liability, as 
shown on the bill of lading. 

Inasmuch as the carriers are liable 
for all loss or damage occurring to the 
shipment, unless the loss or damage 
occurs from acts of God, or the common 
enemy, or other causes beyond their con- 
trol, this policy is practically an all risk 
policy. The underwriters are able to 
write this policy at a very moderate pre- 
mium, because of the fact that they 
escape small claims and the expense of 
investigating losses, as, under the terms 
of the policy, the assured must first 
collect from the carrier for its released 
liability (this is usually 10c. per pound) 
before he can collect under his policy. 
The insurance company then pays him 
for the excess of the proven loss or 
damage over the amount recovered from 
the carrier. 


Fine Arts Floater 


fier is a policy got out to cover 
- paintings and other works of art 
while going to or from places of exhibi- 
tion. This too is an all risk policy, cov- 
ering all the risks of transportation, the 
risks of fire and theft while on exhibi- 
tion, and breakage. 

A similar policy can be written on 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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Liability for Theft 


T is well known that generally ware- 

housemen are liable for the 
stored goods by theft only where con- 
vincing testimony is introduced to prove 
that the loss resulted through negli- 
gence on the part of the warehouseman 
or his employees. 

On the other hand, it is equally well 
established that a warehouseman may 
reduce his liability for loss or injury to 
stored merchandise by charging one 
storage rate for merchandise having a 
stipulated value and another increased 
rate for goods having a greater value. 

However, it is important to know that 
certain acts on the part of a warehouse- 
man may result in his being barred from 
claiming restricted liability. Moreover, 
under other circumstances a Court will 
assume that the warehouseman failed to 
exercise ordinary care, _ irrespective 
whether the owner of the damaged goods 


submits testimony to prove his negli- 
rence. 
The recent case of England v. Lyon 


Fireproof Storage Co., 269 Pac. 459, 
presents many unusual points of the law 
on this subject. 

The facts are that a wealthy man and 
his family were about to leave their resi- 
dence in Los Angeles to travel abroad, 
and on Dec. 10, 1920, he packed their 
household goods in various boxes and 
containers and hauled them to the ware- 
house for storage during their absence. 
These goods were received by the ware- 
houseman and the packages were consec- 
utively numbered from 1 to 57, inclu- 
sive, and listed on duplicate warehouse 
receipts, one of which was retained by 
the warehouseman and the other was 
delivered to the owner. 

The receipt, which was signed by the 
owner of the goods, contained the follow- 
ing provision: 

“Tt is agreed that said goods shall be 
stored at owner’s risk of damage by 
moth, vermin, rust, fire, heat, leakage 
or injury to fragile articles that are not 
packed. . . . The responsibility of this 
warehouse for any piece or package, or 
its contents, is limited to the sum of 
$25, unless the value thereof is made 
known at the time of the storing, and 
receipted for in the schedule, and an 
additional charge made for the higher 
valuation. os 

At this point it is well to explain that 
the owner did not state to the warehouse- 
man that the value of the goods exceeded 
$25 per package. However, the ware- 


houseman examined the goods and in- 
formed himself that the stored merchan- 
dise had great value, but he uttered no 





loss of 


By Leo T. Parker 


statement to the patron relative to his 
observation. 

A few days later other boxes and pack- 
ages of household goods and effects were 
also delivered to the warehouseman. 
This second consignment included seven 
“ases of whisky, the contents of which 
were made known to the warehouseman. 
These goods were also numbered and 
listed on the back of the original ware- 
house receipt, but a duplicate of this 
last list was not given to the owner. 
The entire consignment of goods was 
stored in a separate room in the ware- 
house, and the door to the room was 
securely locked. 

The liquor was first brought to the 
warehouse wrapped in heavy paper and 
without the necessary Government per- 
mit for removal. The warehouseman re- 








What Don’t You Know? 


AAR. PARKER answers legal 
4 questions on warehousing, 
transfer and automotive affairs. 

There is no charge for this ser- 
vice. 

Write us your problems. Pub- 
lication of inquiries and replies 
gives worth-while information to 
you and to your fellows in busi- 
ness! 








fused to accept it for storage in this 
condition, and it was returned and re- 
packed in one box, and then brought 
back to the warehouse with the Govern- 
ment permit, which was exhibited to the 
foreman. This box and the other boxes 
delivered were marked Nos. 62, 63 and 65 
by the foreman at the warehouse and 
placed in the same store room containing 
the packages 1 to 57. 

No other goods were placed in this same 
store room. Several employees held pass- 
keys to all the rooms of the warehouse, 
including the room in which the goods 
were stored. When the pass-keys became 
worn and failed to operate in the locks, 
new ones were procured and the old 
ones were carelessly thrown into the 
waste-baskets or rubbish. Upon various 
oceasions liquor had been stolen from the 
warehouse, and once another store room 
had been burglarized. The president of 
the warehouse had been warned that a 
certain one of his employees was a boot- 
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FROM THE LEGAL VIEWPOINT 
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legger, and, while the president admitted 
that he had secured a detective to in- 
vestigate the charge, he retained this 
man in his employ. 

Upon the patron’s return, after three 
years’ absence, he called at the ware- 
house to reclaim his property. On going 
to his store room the employee who ac- 
companied him fumbled with the lock and 
complained about the difficulty of open- 
ing it. Upon unlocking and entering the 
store room, however, he found the three 
boxes 62, 63 and 65 opened, empty, and 
the contents missing, including a number 
of valuable pictures, hand-painted china, 
porcelain and Dresden ware, bronze and 
ivory statues, bric-a-brac, rugs and laces 
of rare value, together with the entire 
stock of liquor. The liquor was stipu- 
lated to be worth $400. 

Suit was brought against the ware- 
houseman for negligently suffering theft 
of the goods, and a verdict of $4,000 
was rendered by the lower Court against 
the warehouseman, who immediately ap- 
pealed to the higher Court on the con- 
tention that the boxes were empty when 
received at the warehouse and, further, 
that the owner of the goods failed to 
prove that the theft occurred as a re- 
sult of negligence on the part of the 
warehouseman or his employees. 

However, the higher Court held the 
warehouseman liable and explained the 
law, as follows: 

“In the absence of a specific agree- 
ment to the contrary, a bailee or pro- 
prietor of a general warehouse does not 
become an insurer of property against 
theft. All that is required of him is 
the exercise of ordinary care for the 
protection of the owner’s property such 
as would be used by the owner himself 
under similar circumstances. The ques- 
tion as to what constitutes reasonable 
‘are on the part of a bailee for hire de- 
pends largely upon the circumstances of 
the particular case and upon the value 
and character of the property entrusted 
to Bi. . « 

“Mere evidence of the theft of goods 
left in the custody of a bailee, even 
though they were stolen by his servant 
or employee, is insufficient to charge him 
with negligence and liability for their 
loss, and the burden is upon the owner 
to supply evidence from which it may be 
reasonably inferred that the bailee was 
guilty of negligence either in the employ- 
ment of his servants or the management 
of his business, which negligence proxi- 
mately contributed to the loss of the 
goods. ... 

“Where, however, the owner of the 
goods has proved a prima facie case of 
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negligence against the warehouseman, 
the burden is not on the bailor to estab- 
lish the fact that the bailee failed to 
operate his business according to the 
usual custom of warehousemen. In order 
that an owner may recover damages 
from a bailee for hire for the theft of 
his goods, it is necessary that the bailor 
should sustain the burden of showing 
acts, conduct, or omissions on the part 
of the warehouseman amounting to a 
lack of ordinary care of the property 
left in his custody, but this burden does 
not require the bailor to affirmatively 
prove the usual custom among ware- 
housemen with relation to the operation 
of their business, as this is a matter of 
defense the burden of which rests upon 
the bailee. . . . Persons, therefore, de- 
positing valuable articles with them ex- 
pect that such measures will be taken as 
will ordinarily secure the property from 
burglars outside and from thieves with- 
in... and also that they will employ 
fit men, both in ability and integrity, for 
the discharge of their duties, and remove 
those employed whenever found wanting 
in either particulars. 

“An omission of such measures would 
in most cases be deemed culpable negli- 
gence so gross as to amount to a breach 
of good faith, and constitute a fraud 
upon the depositor. ... 

“The defendant [warehouseman] had 
previously lost by theft other consign- 
ments of liquor. It had been warned 
that a certain employee who worked 
about the storehouse was a bootlegger, 
which charge imputed dishonesty to the 
employee. The president of the corpora- 
tion defendant was suspicious of this 
employee, and hired a detective to watch 
him, yet he was not discharged.” 

Also, it is interesting to observe that 
the Court held the owner not bound by 
the notation on the recipts limiting she 
warehouseman’s liability to $25 per 
package, explaining its reason as foi- 
lows: 

“The appellant [warehouseman] claims 
that the damage for the loss of the goods 
in question was limited by contract to 
the sum of $25 per package. It is true 
that when the first 57 packages were re- 
ceived and listed a duplicate warehouse 
receipt signed by respondent was given 
to him. ... This provision was not called 
to the respondent’s [owner’s] attention, 
and, in listing the packages on the re- 
ceipt, the foreman of appellant [ware- 
houseman] made no inquiry regarding 
the valuation of the contents of the 
boxes. 

“There is no affirmative evidence in 
the record showing that a contract or 
duplicate receipt similar to the one which 
was issued affecting the first 57 pack- 
ages was ever signed by or delivered to 
the respondent [owner]. No such con- 
tract appears to have been executed re- 
garding appellant’s limitation of liability 
for loss of the contents of boxes num- 
bered 62, 63 and 65. It does, however, 
appear that, when the packages which 
were delivered subsequent to those which 
were numbered 1 to 57, inclusive, the 
foreman listed the boxes and packages 
on the back of the original receipt held 
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by appellant, but delivered no copy 
thereof to the respondent. Moreover, it 
appears that the nature of the contents 
of these boxes in question was made 
known to the foreman, although he 
neither asked for the value thereof nor 
indorsed it upon his receipt... . 

“In the present case, since there was 
no contract limiting the liability of the 
appellant [warehouseman] with respect 
to the contents of the particular three 
boxes in question, and since the con- 
tents of these boxes were made known to 
its foreman, who made no inquiry as to 
their actual value, but who must be 
rresumed to have known from the char- 
acter of the contents that the value of 
each box was greatly in excess of $25, 
the appellant [warehouseman] is not en- 
titled to claim the benefit of this limita- 
ticn of value.... 

“The limitation of liability on the part 
of a bailee depends entirely upon con- 
tract, and the mutual understanding and 
intention of the parties. Jt would be a 
violent presumption which would limit 
an owner of three boxes of valuable art 
goods worth $4,000 to a recovery of $75 
for their theft, through the negligence 
of a bailee, merely because a warehouse 
receipt was issued for a previous con- 
signment of goods containing a stereo- 
type limitation, even though all the goods 
were stored in the same room. This is 
particularly true when no receipt is 
given for the subsequent consignment, 
and the character of the goods is made 
known to the bailee, who lists them and 
makes no inquiry regarding their actual 
value.” 

Therefore, the important legal knowl- 
edge imparted by this most recent and 
important case may be briefly summar- 
ized as follows: 

Although a warehouseman limits his 
liability to a stipulated amount for each 
package, such limitation is not valid if 
the warehouseman fails to have the 
patron sign the contract. 

Moreover, although the patron signs 
the contract for one consignment, this 
agreement is not binding with respect 
to later consignments although these 
goods are stored in the same room and 
the packages are listed on the same re- 
ceipt previously signed by the owner, 
particularly if the warehouseman or his 
authorized employee examines the goods 
and knows that their value greatly ex- 
ceeds the amount of the limitation. 

Also, while ordinarily the owner of 
stolen stored goods is required to prove 
that the warehouseman’s failure to exer- 
cise ordinary care resulted in the loss, 
yet under certain circumstances’ the 
Court may infer negligence on the part 
of the warehouseman, thus fixing the 
latter’s liability without actual proof of 
his negligence. 





Right to Increase Rates 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
Warehousing: A local dealer stored 
with us some merchandise and by mis- 
take a rate too low was quoted, a rate 
causing a loss instead of a profit to us. 
The dealer was notified and a new 
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rate quoted him with ample time for him 
to remove the goods if he so desired. He 
now claims that the first rate quoted him 
was for the goods as long as he found 
it necessary to leave them here, and he 
refuses to pay the new rate. What is the 
legal state of this?—Lincoln Fireproof 
Warehouse Co. 

Answer: The answer to your problem 
depends to a great extent on your cus- 
tom of transacting business, as well as 
the expressed or implied understanding 
between yourself and your customer. 

In other words, if when you submitted 
the offer to store the merchandise this 
offer was in a form which indicated that 
the rate would continue for a definite or 
a specified period of time, you are bound 
to store the goods at this rate. On the 
other hand, if your customer is to accept 
merchandise for storage on monthly rate 
of payment, and the price which you 
quoted was not specifically intended to 
cover a definite period, you are at liberty 
to increase the rate at the end of the 
first month. 

An example of this situation is sup- 
plied by a recent higher Court case, (139 
S. E. 920), in which a warehouseman, 
who stored cotton, attempted to increase 
the storage rates. In view of the fact 
that it was customary for warehousemen 
storing this class of merchandise not to 
increase the rate and, furthermore, as 
it was impliedly understood between the 
parties that the cotton should remain in 
the warehouse for a definite period, the 
Court held the warehouseman bound to 
maintain the same rate of storage and 
that he was not privileged to increase 
the rate. 

This case was complicated because the 
receipts issued by the warehouseman had 
been negotiated by the original holders. 

However, under ordinary circum- 
stances a warehouseman does not guar- 
antee by custom or otherwise that the 
original rates quoted shall not be 
changed. In fact, I am quite certain 
that you are at liberty to increase your 
rates at the termination of the first 
month, since you quoted monthly storage 
rates without verbal or written indica- 
tion that this rate should apply over a 
specified period. 

Of course if you expressly or implied- 
ly agreed to store the goods for this 
funny owner at the agreed rate, you can- 
not without liability increase the storage 
charges. 





An Absentee Owner 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
Warehousing: We have a case in 
question of some goods stored May lI, 
1928. Bills have been mailed to the 
owner each month, with no response. He 
is living in Mexico, near Encinada, a 
town about 80 miles south of the border. 
As no mail is returned and as he is an 
active producer and farmer down there, 
we feel sure there can be no question of 
his having received the bills. We do not 
know whether or not a registered letter, 
with demand for return address, would 
be properly executed by the Mexican 
authorities. 
The storage charges have reached the 
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value of the goods, or approximately so, 
and we would like to close the matter 
up. We believe we could sell and realize 
our charges, or very nearly so, quite 
promptly.—Pacific and Orient Dock. 

Answer: You are bound to notify a 
customer, if such is possible, before sell- 
ing stored goods for charges. However, 
all that the law requires is that you send 
proper notification to the owner at his 
last known address. This is well estab- 
lished. 

Try sending a registered letter and 
then, if no response is received, sell the 
goods in strict accordance with the Cali- 
fornia statutes, particularly, with re- 
spect to the laws regulating the sale of 
stored goods the owner of which is ab- 
sent from the United States. 


Priority 

EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 

4 Warehousing: A certain Mrs. B. 
who kept a boarding house has stored 
her goods in one of our warehouses and 
has left the city and is now living in a 
small town. 

A local constable has attached the 
goods for a furniture dealer who claims 
that part of the goods were sold to Mrs. 
B. on a lease and the terms of the lease 
broken by non-payment. He now fur- 
nishes us with a list of part the goods 
amounting to $660 which he claims are 
the property of the furniture man and 
which were sold on the lease, and asks 
us to release them to the furniture man 
so that he can take them back to his 
store. How can we protect ourselves 
under the circumstances?—Hardware 
Storage. 

Answer: If the lease contract, or 
mortgage, is properly recorded with the 
county recorder, you cannot recover the 
storage charges that accrued before the 
furniture dealer was informed that you 
had the goods in storage. However, you 
can recover the storage charges which 
accrued after the furniture dealer re- 
ceived information that you possessed 
the goods (224 N. Y. S. 71, providing he 
consented to your keeping them. 

If the lease agreement or mortgage 
was not recorded, the furniture dealer 
is bound to pay your charges, unless you 
release the goods upon mere demand of 
the constable. 

Better consult a local lawyer who can 
investigate the county records. 


Conditional Contract Prior to 
Warehouse Receipts 


(ENERALLY speaking, conditional 
1 contracts and chattel mortgages 
have priority over warehouse receipts 
only when the former are properly filed 
with the county recorder before the re- 
ceipts are issued. 

However, a different situation arose in 
the important case of Second Nat. Bank 
of Hamilton v. Ohio Contract Purchase 
Co., 162 N. E. 460. 

The facts are that a man named Grove 
owned and operated a store in the city 
of Hamilton, Ohio, under the name of 
the Miami Electric Co., and handled for 
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sale Maytag washing machines. Some 
time prior to May 6, 1926, the Miami 
Electric Co. gave an order to the Ohio 
Contract Purchase Co. for a carload of 
Maytag washing machines, 85 in num- 
ber, under a conditional sales contract. 
The purchase price of these machines 
was $8,365.96. Shipment was made by 
the Contract company, and to the bill 
of lading was attached a draft for 
$1,973.11, and the cognovit note of the 
Miami Electric Co., payable to the order 
of the Ohio Contract Purchase Co., for 
$6,392.85, and the conditional sales con- 
tract, to be executed by the Miami Elec- 
tric Co. before delivery of the machines. 

The Miami Electric Co. borrowed from 
the Second National Bank of Hamilton, 
Ohio, the sum of $1,900, and executed its 
promissory note, and in the note pledged 
“warehouse receipt for twenty-eight 
Maytag washers.” Grove then paid the 
draft attached to the bill of lading, in 
the sum of $1,973.11, executed a cognovit 
note, and signed the conditional sales 
contract, covering the whole shipment 
of washing machines. He thereupon re- 
ceived the bill of lading and took pos- 
session of the 85 washing machines, and 
delivered possession of 28 of them, by 
way of non-negotiable warehouse receipt, 
to the Second National Bank. This con- 
tract provided that title to the goods 
should remain with the Ohio Contract 
Co. until the note was paid. 

Four days after the warehouse re- 
ceipts were delivered to the Second 
National Bank, the Contract company 
filed the conditional contract with the 
county recorder. 

When the Miami Electric Co. failed to 
pay the note, the Contract company in- 
stituted legal proceedings to recover pos- 
session of the washing machines. The 
Second National Bank contended that 
it was entitled to possession of the ma- 
chines because it had received the ware- 
house receipts before the conditional 
contract had been recorded. 


The Ruling 


The Court held the Contract company 
entitled to possession of the machines, 
saying: 

“We are of the opinion that the bank 
is not a purchaser in any sense, but is 
no more than a pledgee. It stated in the 
note given to the bank, ‘I hereby pledge 
as collateral security for the payment of 
the note, warehouse receipt for twenty- 
eight washers,’ etc. We therefore have 
the situation that at the time of negotiat- 
ing the loan with the bank, the Miami 
Electric Co., if in the note it had refer- 
ence to the washers in question, sought 
to piedge property that it did not own 
and had not title to. The bank could 
secure no better title, under the pledge, 
than the Miami Electric Co. had at that 
time.” 

Therefore, it is quite apparent that 
where a warehouse receipt is issued to a 
person who by reason of a contract or 
otherwise does not own the goods, such 
receipt is not prior to a chattel mortgage 
or conditional contract which is recorded 
after the receipt is issued. 
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Pre- 


Negligence Is 
sumed Upon Failure to Deliver 
Stored Goods 


N National Dock & Storage Ware- 


Warehouseman’s 


use Co. v. United States, 27 F. R. 
(2d) 4, the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals explained the rule of when 
a warehouseman is liable to the owner 
for loss of stored goods. 


The facts are that legal proceedings 
were instituted by the National Dock & 
Storage Warehouse Co. against the 
United States under the Tucker Act, to 
recover for the storage, wharfage, and 
labor charges on certain bales and bags 
of wool which the United States, through 
the Quartermaster Corps of the Army, 
had caused to be stored with the ware- 
houseman in 1919 and 1920. The United 
States filed a counter suit for damages 
due to the failure of the warehouseman 
to deliver, on or about Nov. 19, 1919, 
to the quartermaster, fourteen bales of 
wool which he had stored with it in the 
latter part of 1918. 


Liable Under the Law 


The warehouseman did not deny hav- 
ing received the fourteen bales of wool 
for storage and having issued his ware- 
house receipts for them. When the re- 
ceipts were presented the warehouseman 
simply stated that he could not locate 
the wool, and refused to explain what 
had become of it. During the litigation 
the warehouseman attempted to avoid 
liability on the grounds that the United 
States failed to prove that his negli- 
gence caused the loss. However the 
Court held the warehouseman liable for 
loss of the wool, stating the law as fol- 
lows: 

“Under the common law of Massachu- 
setts, the State in which the contract of 
bailment was made, the depositor had 
the burden of proving that any loss or 
injury to goods sustained during the 
period of bailment was caused by the 
warehouseman’s failure to exercise the 
care a reasonably careful owner of 
similar goods would exercise. . The 
evidence does not show that the plaintiff 
[warehouseman] or any one authorized 
by it, at the time the demand was made, 
gave any reason for its refusal or fail- 
ure to deliver the wool upon which the 
depositor could have relied and changed 
his position. Had the warehouseman, 
at the time the demand was made, placed 
his refusal on the ground that the woo! 
had been stolen or destroyed by fire, and 
the depositor in reliance thereon had 
failed to accompany his demand with 
an offer of payment, there might be 
ground for saying that the warehouse- 
man was estopped to assert the con- 
trary. But the evidence is inadequate 
to support such a conclusion... . Here 


the plaintiff’s [warehouseman’s] receipt 
of the wool and its failure to deliver it 
when ealled for made out a prima facie 
ease of negligence, in the absence of 
circumstances‘ in any way tending to 
explain such failure. 
one of general law.” 


The question is 
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MOTOR FREIGHT 
DEVELOPMENTS 


pee. the busy executive of a warehousing business who is keen to keep abreast of the times there are several 
important new things to think about in the field of motor freight. Developments are following one another at 
a rapid pace, and all have a distinct bearing on the cost and opportunities of handling the hauling requirements 

There are many advancements being made on the manufac- 


of any warehouse business, regardless of its size. | _ mar 
discussed in this department, which is conducted 


turers’ side of the industry, and some of these will be 


By PHILIP L. SNIFFIN 
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A Timely Manual of Points on Truck Use in Winter 


ERE are nine points which sum- 

marize briefly the suggestions 

which might be made to over- 
come the results of mistakes that are 
most frequently made by drivers in 
winter. 

1. Ordinarily it is necessary to change 
carburetor adjustment, giving a slightly 
richer mixture for best results in cold 
weather. Great care should be taken 
to see that the adjustment, when made, 
is correct and then left alone. It is im- 
possible to maintain proper carburetor 
adjustment if the driver tinkers with it 
every time the engine shows the least ir- 
regularity of running. 

2. Be sure to see that the water in the 
cooling system is protected against 
freezing by heating the garage, adding 
alcohol or other anti-freezing solution 
to the water. 

3. If snow is on the road, avoid for- 
mation of ice under the wheels, when 
stopping, by releasing brakes just be- 
fore coming to a halt and letting truck 
roll the last few inches. 

4. If pavements are icy, start slowly. 
Do not accelerate faster than wheels 
will move. If necessary, make traction 
by applying sand around rear wheels. 
Spinning the wheels will not move the 
truck, even if chains are used, if there 
is no traction. 

5. In snowy weather and when pave- 
ments are slippery always carry shovel, 
pick, box of sand and chains. 

6. To avoid spinning wheels, feed 
gasoline slowly and work clutch grad- 
ually. This is because there is less re- 
sistance on a slippery road, and conse- 
quently rapid acceleration is neither 
necessary nor possible. 

7. Do not use chains on hard road 
surfaces. They are meant for use only 
in snow or mud. Remove chains when 
you approach hard surface, as otherwise 
unnecessary tire wear and other detri- 
mental results will follow. 

8. Be careful in driving down hill. Do 
not go faster than in driving up hill. 

9. Do not forget that the amount of 








\ 7 AREHOUSE owners who have 

operated motor trucks’ for 
many years will be quick to see 
the value in these concise points 
on the winter operation of ve- 
hicles. Their experience has un- 
doubtedly shown that often a 
single week of operation under 
adverse winter conditions is the 
equivalent of a year or more of 
service as far as the life of the 
vehicle is concerned. 

Truck engineers’ have lately 
placed a great deal of emphasis 
on this subject of cold weather 
precautions, as it is considered by 
them to ke one phase of truck use 
that is largely responsible for high 
operating costs and a premature 
wearing-out of vehicles. 

Careful attention to the points 
here given by Mr. Sniffin will not 
only assure dependable operation 
of the trucks but will do much to 
avoid expensive breakdowns on the 
road and to prolong the service- 
able life of the equipment. 








power necessary to start or stop a truck 
depends on the resistance or traction be- 
tween the road and the rear wheels. 


Heated Garage a Necessity 


\7 O matter whether the delivery sys- 
L tem comprises one truck or a large 
fleet it is strongly advised that pro- 
vision be made for heating the garage. 
Some of the more important advantages 
of a heated garage may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

A. A heated garage will help elim- 
inate frozen radiators. Anti-freeze com- 
pounds are apt to evaporate, especially 
if the engine overheats, and the extreme 
cost involved in a frozen radiator war- 
rants every precaution against it. 

B. Starting a cold engine not only re- 


quires considerable time but means that 
the choke must be used to give a rich 
mixture which increases carbon de- 
posits. 

C. Gasoline cannot readily vaporize 
when the cylinders and carburetor are 
cold, causing the engine to kick and 
sputter when being started. The re- 
sult is a great strain on the motor. 

D. A cold garage will cause no end 
of storage battery trouble when the 
truck is equipped with a self-starter, as 
the extra load put onto the battery in 
starting will soon discharge the battery. 

E. In a cold garage, oil becomes thick 
and ineffective, resulting in excess wear 
on the bearings before the truck is 
warmed up. 

F. A heated garage will save the 
truck’s finish, as, when cold, moisture 
slowly accumulates under the varnish, 
and freezing and cracking result. 

G. Moisture also enters the fabric of 
the tires through cuts and freezes in 
a cold garage and eventually ruins the 
tires. 

H. A warm garage affords’ con- 
venience in oiling, repairing, adjusting, 
etc., which, if neglected, will materially 
shorten the life of the truck. 

Another aid to winter operation which 
many operators have endorsed is the in- 
stallation of closed cabs for the drivers’ 
compartments. Most trucks now on the 
market can be equipped with closed 
cabs at a moderate cost, and some man- 
ufacturers are recommending them as 
standard equipment. Unquestionably the 
driver’s comfort is worthy of considera- 
tion, as the amount of work accom- 
plished depends on him. 

It is an almost irresistible temptation 
—and a most natural one—for the truck 
driver who is forced to drive with an 
open cab in bitter cold weather, to stop 
off now and then on the road to get 
“warmed up.” 

The wise truck owner will look after 
the comfort of his drivers and remove 
this temptation! 
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} ERE is the new inter-city moving van placed | 
The chassis is a White model 53 bus type with a 212-inch 
The body, made by the Bender Body’ Co., Cleveland, 


Storage Co., Danville, Il. 


wheelbase. Speed 45 miles an hour. 


is 16 feet long, 7 feet 3 inches wide (of pad boards) ' 
The interior is lined with hard wood panels and stained a natural 


panels are of aluminum, 
wood varnish finish. 
compartments for driver and helper. 


There is a dome light at each interior roof corner. 
The exterior 


in operation by the Danville Transfer & 


and 7 feet 6 inches high inside. The 


There are sleeping 


is finished in Duco painting. The body 


is dark red with yellow trim and the wheels are yellow. 


Helping the Driver 


k is a good idea to carry a 

pick, box of sand and chains in the 
truck whenever pavements are slippery. 
These will serve to provide traction in 
mud and snow. 


Most accidents in winter come from 
driving fast down hill. <A _ truck is 
almost unmanageable when brakes are 


suddenly applied going down a slippery 


grade. Even though your truck may 
have non-skid chains, it is necessary to 


look out for the other fellow as well. 

The driver who brings his truck to 
a sudden stop and then leaves it stand- 
ing for some time will find it hard to 
traction in starting. This is be- 
cause ice has formed under the wheels. 
Such a situation may be avoided by re- 
leasing the brakes just before stopping 
and allowing the truck to coast the last 
few inches. 

Many drivers attempt to start trucks 
by first racing the motor and then sud- 
denly releasing the clutch and _ keep- 
ing the motor running at a high speed. 
Then they wonder why the _ wheels 
simply keep spinning on the slippery 
pavement, and the truck does not move. 

It is important to remember that trac- 


get 


tion between the rear wheels and the 
road is the first essential. This can 
be obtained more readily by starting 
very slowly; that is, by feeding gaso- 
line moderately and working the clutch 
gradually. In other words the motor 
should not be accelerated any faster 


than the wheels will move. 

There is one particular precaution the 
driver should take in operating a truck 
over slippery pavements, and that is to 
avoid overloading; or, if this is impos- 
sible, to see that the trucks are driven 
accordingly. An overload not only adds 
to the rolling motion of the truck down 


hill but reduces the effectiveness of 
brakes in stopping. Therefore the 


driver should take into consideration the 
effect of an overload and exercise com- 
mensurate judgment in this respect. 

Along with the slippery pavements of 


shovel, 


winter comes the need to instruct drivers 
as to the methods of getting the traction 
required to keep the truck moving. Here 
are some valuable pointers in this con- 
nection: 

It is dificult to prevent spinning with- 
out traction devices. Often by throwing 
a little sand, straw, excelsior or an old 
sack under the wheels it will assist in 
getting started. 

Do not spin the wheels to get traction, 
as this reduces the grip of the tires on 
the roadbed. 

Do not speed the truck in either gear 
and do not apply the power suddenly. 
This strains the engine and transmis- 
sion and burns and wears the rubber in 
tires. 

The minimum use of skid chains when 
not needed for traction means the max- 
imum service and wear in the tires. 
The average driver dislikes to get out 
in the mud or snow and put his chains 
on the wheels. This may be due to the 
difficulty in installing non-skid chains. 
For this reason chains should be used 
which can be applied and taken off 
quickly, and they should be used only 
when necessary to obtain traction. 

Chains should not be left off until 
the truck is buried to the hubs, but 
should be installed for the purpose of 
carrying it through these places, and it 
is hardly necessary to use them except 
when the truck is obliged to use low 
speeds in pulling. 

Never use chains on hard roadbeds 
unless necessary to obtain’ traction. 
Chains are so constructed as to grip 
the ground and are necessary only when 
they imbed themselves in the roadbed. 
On hard surfaces where they do not im- 
bed themselves in the roadbed this pres- 
sure is taken up by the tires and even- 


tually cuts into the rubber, and in a 
short time will ruin the tires. It is 


much better to take the chains off when 
not in use, thus saving the wear on the 
tires and reducing the vibration of the 
mechanical parts of the truck. Time in 
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taking them off can be quickly made up 
in actual running without chains. 

The momentum of the truck will often 
carry it through a short bad stretch. 
Before starting through such roads the 
shifting lever should be put in low gear. 
To stop in a mud hole to change gears 
means only to stay there indefinitely. 


There is only one surety of pulling 
through bad stretches of road. Install 
chains beforehand and avoid getting 
stuck and laboring under hard condi- 
tions to get out. 

This preparedness saves ae_e great 


amount of lost time and hard work and 
it requires only a few minutes to install 


proper traction devices—while it may 
require a matter of hours to get out if 


they are not put on. 

Poor traction in snow banks and drifts 
is caused by the resistance against the 
front wheels. It is necessary for the 
front wheels to form the opening track, 


and instead of climbing the drifts and 
cutting the path the wheels push the 
snow ahead. 


Care of Electrical System 


(y= the electrical system of a mo- 
tor truck is a serious cause of com- 
plaint in cold weather. If the operator 
is careful to consider a few relatively 
simple principles at this time much in- 
convenience and expense may be avoided. 
Here are four important points to keep 
in mind: 

First, the platinum contacts of the 
magneto must be bright, clean and 
separated about 0.025 of an inch when 


fully opened. (This is the equivalent 
of the double thickness of a post card.) 

Second, the magneto breaker’ bar 
must be free on its bearing. 

Third, the distributor block must be 
clean and the inside wiped free from 
carbon dust. 

Fourth, the ignition wires should be 


and, if 


should 


removed from the fiber tube 
found to be cracked or chafed, 
be replaced with new wires. 

It is well to remember that the key- 
note of easy starting in winter is that 
all spark plug points should be set to 


the same gap—that is, about 0.025 of 
an inch. This is necessary in order to 


ignite present fuels at low temperatures. 
Before attempting to turn a balky en- 
gine over it is a good idea to remove 
one of the spark plugs, heat, and re- 
place while hot. The engine will then 
start easily. 

Where the truck is equipped with 
electric starter the starter apparatus is 
forced to operate under very adverse 
conditions, caused by a stiff engine due 
to chilled oil and the longer time re- 
quired to start with cold carbureter, cold 


manifold, and incompletely vaporized 
gasoline. It is well to examine and clean 


the starting motor brushes and to polish 
the commutator with No. 00 sand paper 


Care of Radiator 


— radiator of the truck is perhaps 


the one part which causes the most 
trouble. A common misconception of 
best practice is that of providing a 
radiator cover or throwing a blanket 
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over the hood of the truck, with the 
belief that this will keep the cold out 
and retain the heat of the engine. 

While it is true that this does help 
some, it should not be depended upon 
to any great extent, as the biggest 
source of cold air is from underneath 
the truck, where protection is not avail- 
able. 

For this reason, if the truck is to 
remain idle out-of-doors when the tem- 
perature is below freezing, and when 
there is no anti-freezing solution in the 
radiator, the engine should be started 
and run for a few minutes at frequent 
intervals. 

It has been said that the requirements 
for an efficient anti-freezing compound 
are as follows: 

(a) It should have no injurious effect 
upon any part of the system with which 
it comes in contact. 

(b) It should be easily dissolved or 
combined with water. 

(c) It should be reasonably cheap. 

(d) It should not waste away by 
evaporation; that is, its boiling point 
should be as high as that of water. 

In selecting the ingredients for a 
solution these facts should be kept in 
mind and the properties of each should 
be carefully determined. A _ recognized 
authority on this subject gives the fol- 
lowing specific recommendations: 

“Denatured alcohol is the best sub- 
stance to use as non-freezing solution, 
as it has no destructive action whatever 
on either metal or rubber, makes no 
deposits, and never causes electrolytic 
action. A solution of 50 per cent water 
and 50 per cent alcohol will stand about 
32 degrees below zero. The only dis- 
advantage is that it evaporates more 
readily than water, so that when adding 
new solution more alcohol than water 
must be added in order to keep the solu- 
tion of the same strength. The combi- 
nation of alcohol, glycerine and water 
seems to give very good results. In 
this combination, equal parts of alcohol 
have a tendency to overcome the de- 
structive action of the glycerine on the 
rubber connections, and the glycerine 
keeps the alcohol from evaporating too 
rapidly. 

The freezing point depends on the 
strength of the solution. A solution of 
60 per cent water and 20 per cent each 
of alcohol and glycerine freezes at 24 
degrees below zero. The proportions 
must be governed by the locality in 
which they are used.” 

It is important especially to remem- 
ber that when denatured alcohol is 
added to the cooling water of a motor 
truck to prevent freezing it is necessary 
to test the mixture at frequent intervals 
for its alcoholic content, because even 
denatured alcohol will gradually dis- 
appear very rapidly if the motor be- 
comes overheated from any cause. 

The practical way to test’ the 
alcoholic content in the cooling system 
is by testing its specific gravity. This 
test is conveniently made with a special 
hydrometer used for this purpose. The 


hydrometer carries also a thermometer, 
because no reliance can be placed upon 
the specific gravity test of a liquid 
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unless the test is made at the correct 
testing temperature, or a _ correction 
made for the variation from the correct 
testing temperature. 

To make this test with the hydrometer 
it is necessary to transfer some water 
from the cooling system to the glass 
test receptacle which is usually fur- 
nished with the hydrometer. It is a 
good idea to keep a few gallons of 
denatured alcohol on hand at the garage 
and add a proportionate amount when- 
ever it is necessary to replenish the 
supply of water in the radiator. In this 
way—or, better still, by adding a spe- 
cific amount of alcohol at certain inter- 
vals—it is safe to assume that freezing 
is impossible. 

Although glycerine is somewhat ex- 
pensive most authorities agree that its 
use in the anti-freeze mixture is ad- 
visable, as it not only helps keep the 
alcohol from evaporating but acts as a 
scale preventative and to some extent 
keeps down rust in the tubes of the 
radiator. 

Above all it is important not to 
forget to give the radiator a thorough 
cleansing at intervals when the truck 
is in constant service. Even at the ex- 
pense of wasting the anti-freeze mix- 
ture occasionally, this is to be emphati- 
cally recommended. 

One of the simplest and most efficient 
methods of cleansing the radiator of the 
scale which forms in it is to fill the 
water system with a strong solution of 
washing soda and hot water, running 
the engine for about fifteen minutes. 
The soda solution is then drained out 
of the system, and scale will come with 
it. Do not race the engine while carry- 
ing out this process. 


t 


Pedestrian’s Right of Way Is Sustained 


i eey Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia in a decision handed 
down on Nov. 8 ruled in substance that 
a pedestrian’s right of way at a crossing 
continues until he reaches the other side 
of the street. 

In this case Edith G. Slaybaugh and 
Annie L. Slaybaugh were crossing a 
street intersection controlled by electric 
traffic signals. The crossing was open 
when they started across but before 
they reached the other side the signal 
giving them the right of way was 
changed so as to give traffic from the 
opposite direction the right of way. A 
motorist started his car and the two 
pedestrians were injured. 

The Court of Appeals decided that 
under the regulations governing pedes- 
trian and automobile traffic, pedestrians 
have the right of way at all intersec- 
tions except at crossings regulated by 
signal devices or traffic officers, where 
they must obey the directions of the 
device or officer. 

The Court held that if, in complying 
with these directions, the pedestrian 
starts across the street and the light 
changes during such crossing, the pedes- 
trian’s right of way continues until he 
has reached the other side and it is the 
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duty of automobile drivers to wait until 
the crossing is cleared before they pro- 
ceed. 

The Court thereupon found the motor- 
ist guilty of negligence. 

The opinion in the case was written 
by Associate Justice Van Orsdel. 


—— eee | 





New Models 
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ft EDERAL Motor Truck Co., Detroit: 
A new 3 to 3%-ton, Model 306 
powered by the recently developed Con- 
tinental Model 20R 6-cylinder valve-in- 
head engine, is capable of road speeds 
of 40 m.p.h. or better. Brakes are of 
the internal mechanical type. Frame 
height loaded is 30 inches at the front 
and 33% inches in the rear. Wheels, 
standard, are single disk front and dua! 
disk rear, with cast steel wheels fur- 
nished with single pneumatic equip- 
ment. Standard tires are 34 by 7 inch 
pneumatics all around, dual at the rear. 
Oversize tires are availiable. 


Freeman Motor Car Co., Detroit: A 
4-wheel drive truck powered by a 6- 
cylinder engine, providing eight speeds 
and equipped with 4-wheel brakes is 
offered in three capacities—3, 5 to 7, 
and 8 tons—designed for general heavy- 
duty service and as a tractor for trailer 
service. Turning radius, 30 degrees. 
Weight with cab, 6750 pounds for the 
144-inch wheelbase and 7500 pounds for 
the 186-inch wheelbase. Speed, 25 m.p.h. 
Forged steel spoke wheels equipped 
with 36 by 8 in pneumatics single front 
and dual rear are standard, as are cab, 
electric lights, spare wheels, etc. 





Hug Co., Highland, Ill.: Production is 
announced of a new 2-ton unit, Model 22 
Express Flyer, equipped with a 6-cylin- 
der engine, 4-speed transmission, 4- 
wheel internal hydraulic brakes and a 
single reduction axle. It is furnished 
in wheelbase lengths of 160, 175 and 185 
inches and is governed to a maximum 
road speed not to exceed 40 m.p.h. 
Wheels are metal equipped with de- 
mountable rims and 32 by 6 inch pneu- 
matics in front and 34 by 7 inch single 
in the rear. 

International Harvester Co., Chicago: 
Three models have been added—capa- 
cities, 2%, 3% and 5 tons furnished 
with either a double-reduction or a chain 
final drive in the cases of the two lighter 
vehicles. The 5-ton is furnished with 
chain drive only. These newcomers are 
equipped with 4-cylinder overhead cam- 
shaft engines, 5-speed transmissions 
and mechanically operated 4-wheel 
brakes. The 2'%-ton is known as HS- 
54; the 3%-ton as HS-74, and the 5-ton 
as HS-104 with the addition of the letter 
C to the chassis designation indicating 
that the truck is chain-driven. 





Sterling Motor Truck Co., Milwaukee: 
Model DB-70 is a 6-cylinder unit of 1'%4- 
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ton capacity, equipped with a 4-speed 
transmission, 4-wheel hydraulic service 
brakes and transmission brake. Stand- 
ard equipment includes 32 by 6 inch 
pneumatic tires. 


Gramm—Not Graham 


The new motor truck of the Joplin 
Transfer & Storage Co., Joplin, Mo., is 
of the Gramm bus type chassis manu- 
factured by Gramm Motors, Inc., Lima, 
Ohio. 

In the caption under the picture of 
the Joplin vehicle—on page 46 of the 
November issue of Distribution and 
Warehousing—appeared erroneous _in- 
formation to the effect that the chassis 
was produced by Graham Motors, Inc. 


1929 Compulsory Insurance Rates Fixed 
in Massachusetts 


SCHEDULE of premium charges 

for compulsory automobile § and 
motor truck liability insurance in Massa- 
chusetts for 1929, providing in some 
instances increases in rates, was an- 
nounced in Boston on Nov. 16 by Arthur 
E. Linnell, acting commissioner of in- 
surance. 

It was said at Mr. Linnell’s office that 
the new schedule as a whole averaged 
about 10 per cent lower than that pro- 
posed by Wesley E. Monk, commissioner 
before his resignation a few months 
after announcing the rates he purposed 
to put into effect. 

Governor A. T. Fuller, commenting 
on the Linnell schedule, said: 

“The fraudulent claims that have 
been permitted under the working of the 
compulsory insurance law call for a 
change in the law so that these abuses 
can be eliminated. Otherwise the people 
of Massachusetts will demand a State 
fund. 

The new rates for motor 
follows: 

Territory 1, Boston and a few ad- 
jacent cities, and Territory 2, a group 
of suburban cities and towns including 
(uincy and Newton: Class 2, heavy 
$184, medium $169, light $138; Class 3, 


j 


‘ars are as 


heavy $132, medium $98, light $74; 
Class 4, heavy $93, medium $74, light 
$50. 

Territory 3, a group of cities and 


towns in the eastern part of the State, 
and Territory 4, Fall River, New Bed- 
ford, Worcester, Springfield, Chicopee, 
Holyoke and several adjacents towns; 
Class 2, heavy $90, medium $82, light 
$67; Class 3, heavy $64, medium $48, 
light $36; Class 4, heavy $45, medium 
$36, light $24. 

Territory 5, the rest of the State: 
Class 2, heavy $52, medium $47, light 
$39; Class 3, heavy $37, medium $27, 
light $21; Class 4, heavy $26, medium 
$21, light $14. 

The commercial car rates represent a 
considerable decrease in Boston and 
vicinity and in the territory described as 
“the rest of the State,” and an increase 
in the other territories. 

In a_ statement accompanying the 


schedule Mr. Linnell said that his de- 


partment had made a careful check-up 
on the outstanding claims on which 
former Commissioner Monk purposed to 
base his rates and that “the last figures 
obtained from the insurance companies 
indicated that the amounts actually 
paid for claims were lower than the 
amounts that had been estimated.” 

“The expense item in the rates which 
it was proposed to promulgate on Sept. 
1 included a 15 per cent selling com- 
mission,” he added. “I do not believe 
this amount should be allowed for a 
selling cost where the purchase of in- 
surance is compulsory. I have therefore 
reduced the percentage to cover selling 
cost from 15 to 10 per cent. 

“The net effect upon the rates of the 
reduction in the estimate of unpaid 
claims and of 5 per cent in the seliing 
cost is a reduction of 10 per cent in the 
rate which I today establish as com- 
pared with the rates proposed to be 
promulgated on Sept. 1, a saving of ap- 
proximately $1,800,000 to the motor car 
owners of Massachusetts. 

“T am convinced from my independent 
investigation and analysis of the data 
that the rates which the companies have 
been obliged to use for 1927 and 1928 
are on the whole inadequate to produce 
the necessary revenue.” 


In New Hampshire 


insurance is. not 
Hampshire, motor 


While automobile 
compulsory in New 
vehicle owners are more or less _ pro- 
tected from excessive rates. The New 
Hampshire Supreme Court recently up- 
held the right of John E. Sullivan, State 
insurance commissioner, to prohibit in- 
surance companies from _ increasing 
rates on automobile policies. 

As a result some $60,000 collected by 


insurance companies while suits were 
pending will be paid back to _ policy 
holders as being the increased rates 
which the commissioner refused to ap- 
prove. 

When the companies announced an in- 
crease in rates the commissioner told 


them he objected, and when they per- 
sisted he stated that he would not renew 
their licenses to do business in New 
Hampshire. He felt that any rate- 
making for New Hampshire should be 
done at the State House in Concord 
after conference rather than by some 
central board in New York. 

The insurance companies went to the 
Supreme Court for relief, but they were 
forced to impound the premiums col- 
lected over and above those in effect at 
the time of the proposed jump. 

Now the New Hampshire Supreme 
Court says that the insurance commis- 
sioner may refuse to grant a license to 
a company which does not appear to 
him to be “reliable and entitled to con- 
fidence,” and that an unreasonable in- 
crease in rates might be regarded as 
justifying an opinion that a company 
was not entitled to confidence. The 
Supreme Court also finds that the in- 
surance companies did not furnish the 
insurance commissioner with evidence 
that the new rates which they proposed 
were not excessive. 

Commissioner Sullivan now proposes 


to confer with the Attorney General 
regarding what action may be taken. 
As it stands today the insurance com- 
panies must write their policies at the 
old rates or not at all, unless they decide 
to seek an opinion in the Federal Courts. 

Thirty-five out-of-State liability in- 
surance companies are involved. 


Washington Terminal Plans 


Distribution and Warehousing’s 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building 


Excavation work preparatory to the 
construction of a large group of ter- 
minal stores and warehouses for com- 
mission merchants and wholesale pro- 
duce dealers in Washington, D. C., was 
begun on Nov. 10. 

This large development along the 
Washington waterfront is being built by 
the Potomac Freight Terminal Co., as- 
sociated with the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and will replace the old “commis- 


sion row” and wholesale market dis- 
trict south of Pennsylvania Avenue in 
the neighborhood of the large retail 


market maintained by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Government 
buildings are to be erected on the site of 
the old “commission row.” 

Actual construction work will be 
begun on the first unit as soon as con- 
tracts are awarded. 

This warehouse district is located on 
the Washington Ship Channel, and the 
completed terminals unit will be bounded 


by Fourteenth, D, Twelfth, E, Tenth, 
and Water Streets and the channel. 
The unit just started is on Water 


Street, between Twelfth and Fourteenth 
Streets. 

The complete plan, according’ to 
Colonel Wrisley Brown, president of 
the terminals company, is designed to 
provide for the expansion of marketing 
agencies serving the city’s population 
with perishable products. 

Cold storage facilities, stores for the 
wholesale and commission trade, yard 
tracks for direct truck delivery, an en- 
larged trackage system, and a new rail- 


road bridge across Water Street to 
serve the market, are included in the 
plan. 


Construction of another unit, consist- 
ing of new stores for the wholesale 
poultry trade, at Twelfth and E Streets, 
Southwest, is nearly completed. 

The new system will provide facilities 
for handling fruit, vegetables, poultry, 
meat, and all kinds of produce arriving 
by rail from the South and the West, 
by water, and by truck from Virginia 
and Maryland farming districts. 


—Ruby A. Black. 


Baker Co. Promotes Gates 


Announcement is made by the Baker- 
Raulang Co., Cleveland, manufacturer 
of Baker industrial tractors, trucks and 
cranes, that A. J. Gates has been ap- 
pointed chief sales executive in charge 


of national distribution of the firm’s 
products. For ten years he had been 
distributor of the Baker line in Ohio 


and Michigan. 
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WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


effort is made to present complete reports of all Association meetings; the dissemination of such information is logically 
the work of the officers and the committee chairmen. What is presented here is in effect a cross-section review of the 
major activities so that Association members may be kept advised as to what “the other fellow” elsewhere in the country 
When annual or semi-annual meetings are held, more extended reports will occasionally be published. 


is thinking and doing. 


: | ERE is presented in tabloid form the Association news that is of general interest to the industry as a whole. 
Sd 
: 
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National 


TI.HE board of directors of the Na- 

tional Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation met at the Lake Shore Athletic 
Club in Chicago on Oct. 25-27 and con- 
firmed the dates—Jan. 17-22—which 
had tentatively been selected for the 
next annual meeting, at the Hotel Dei 
Monte in Del Monte, Cal. 

It was voted to hold next summer’s 
meeting at the Grand Hotel on Mac- 
kinac Island Mich. It was there that 
the association was organized in July 
of 1920, and Mackinac has been the 
scene of several of the annual and semi- 
annual meetings. 

Thirteen more companies were elected 
to membership, as mentioned on page 50. 

A plan for insuring members against 
loss of charges in correspondent ship- 
ments was submitted by James F. 
Keenan, Pittsburgh, treasurer, and was 
approved by the board and will be placed 
in operation. A report explaining it 
will be presented at the Del Monte 
convention. 

The board adopted a resolution in 
appreciation of the work of Martin H. 
Kennelly and Henry Reimers, both of 
Chicago, in developing the Allied Van 
Lines, Inc., the association’s inter-city 
removals agency. 

William I. Ford, Dallas, was au- 
thorized to appoint a committee to re- 
vise, with relation to grammar and 
punctuation, the code of ethics so as 
to clarify its meanings at points. 

Del Monte, the stage for the winter 
convention, is located on the Monterey 
peninsula, about 100 miles south of San 
Francisco and 300 north of Los Angeles. 
The beautiful Hotel Del Monte is sur- 
rounded by a private sports preserve, 
20,000 acres, providing varied outdoor 
activities—golf, polo, trap _ shooting, 
beach and pool swimming, motoring and 
fishing. 


The executive committee of the 
Allied Van Lines, Ine., held its first 
meeting Oct. 22-24 in Chicago and con- 
sidered pending problems. 

C. E. Dragoun, manager of the 
Dragoun Transfer & Storage Co., Ames, 
Iowa, was elected a director for Iowa, 
and O. W. Kreutzer, secretary of the 
United Fireproof Warehouse: Co., Inc., 
Milwaukee, a director for Wisconsin. 

Approval was given to a contract with 
the Colorado Transfer & Warehouse- 
men’s Association to incorporate and 


act as the AVLInc agent in that State, 
the members to be sub-agents. 

It was decided to work out some plan 
whereby N. F. W. A. members in 
Canada would be enabled to cooperate 
with AVLInc, possibly through forma- 
tion of a similar agency in the Dominion. 

Tariffs, standardization of equipment. 
publicity, advertising and _ insurance 
were among the other subjects discussed 
and various steps were taken toward 
furthering development. 


Southern 


8 igonnee Southern Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation held its annual meeting on 
Nov. 8 and 9 at the Tutweiler Hotel in 
Birmingham, Ala., with Ernest T. Chad- 
well, Nashville, Tenn., in the chair as 
the 1928 president. Officers and directors 
for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows: 

President, J. L. Wilkinson, secretary 
Carolina Storage & Warehouse Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Vice-presidents, R. B. Young, presi- 
dent Savannah Bonded Warehouse & 
Transfer Co., Savannah; George C. 
Harris, president Harris Transfer & 
Warehouse Co., Birmingham; Sidney A. 
Smith, manager Lee Terminal and 
Warehouse Corp., Tampa, Fla.; J. P. 
Ricks, owner Ricks Storage & Distribut- 
ing Co., Jackson, Miss. 

Secretary, T. F. Cathcart, president 
Catheart Van & Storage Co., Inc., At- 
lanta. 

Treasurer, E. M. Bond, owner E. M. 
Bond Storage Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Directors, the foregoing and Ernest 
T. Chadwell, secretary Herriford-Chad- 
well Co., Nashville; H. C. Avery, vice- 
president Union Terminal Warehouse 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; E. C. Lowry, 
president Alabama Motor Transfer & 
Warehouse Co., Montgomery. 

Sydney M. Green, Jr., Nashville, con- 
tinues as executive secretary. 

After Mr. Chadwell had opened the 
convention, prayer was led by Mr. Wil- 
kinson. 

The activities and prospects of the 
Allied Van Lines, Inc., the inter-city 
removals agency of the National Fur- 
niture Warehousemen’s Association, 
were outlined by Henry Reimers, Chi- 
cago, the National’s executive secre- 
tary. Alluding to the Southern organ- 


ization, Mr. Reimers declared that as it 
(Continued on next page) 





American 
A “DIRECTORY of Merchandise 


Warehouses,” a desk book “for the 
executive, the sales manager, the traffic 
manager and anyone else interested in 
a better way to distribution,” has made 
its appearance, produced by the mer- 
chandise division of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association and large- 
ly the labor of George A. Rhame, Minne- 
apolis, secretary of the committee 
created to prepare it—E. A. H. Baker, 
Denver, chairman, and H. D. Crooks and 
Roy C. Griswold of Chicago, W. A. 
Sammis of Kansas City and Sidney A. 
Smith of Tampa. 

Five pages are devoted to “Deciding 
Upon the Use of Public Warehouses,” 
addressed to manufacturers and dis- 
tributors. One section gives “Physical 
Examples of Freight Savings,” covering 
linoleum, rubber boots and shoes, grape 
juice, chairs, washing machines, paper 
bags, paint and other commodities. One 
page tells patrons what data they should 
furnish warehousemen when rate quo- 
tations are desired. Opinions of traffic 
or sales representatives of leading na- 
tional distributors, as to the economic 
advantages of using warehouses, occupy 
five pages. 

The balance, pages 25 to 316, is the 
merchandise division’s membership di- 
rectory, with illustrations including pic- 
tures of warehouses. Information set 
down includes addresses, investment, 
names of executives, types and areas of 
buildings, insurance rates, trackage con- 
nections, cartage services, etc. 


Connecticut 


T the recent annual meeting of the 
+% Connecticut Warehousemen’s’ As- 
sociation officers and executive commit- 
tee members were reelected as follows: 

President, Leonard S. Clark, treas- 
urer Henry G. Drinkwater’s Sons, Inc., 
Greenwich. 

First vice-president, Charles B. Gard- 
ner, partner Gardner Storage Co., New 
London. 

Second vice-president, William H. 
Schaefer, president William H. Schaefer 
& Son, Inc., Stamford. 

Secretary, William R. Paimer, secre- 
tary Smedley Company, New Haven. 

Treasurer, Allen F. Gabriel, assistant 
secretary Bridgeport Storage Warehouss 
Co., Bridgeport. 
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Delegates who attended the annual convention of the Southern Warehousemen’s Association at the Tutweiler Hotel 


committee, the president, 
vice-presidents, treasurer and C. A. 
\loore, vice-president Moore’s Storage 
Warehouse, Inc., Bridgeport; Edward 
G. Mooney, president Hartford Despatch 
& Warehouse Co., Inc., Hartford; R. M. 


Executive 


Ford, president W. M. Terry Co. 
Bridgeport; Frank E. Hess, president 
Ralph N. Blakeslee Co., Waterbury; 


frank W. Valentine, secretary Durham 
Storage Co., New Haven. 

At the November meeting, held in 
New Haven on the 8th, talks on the 
Allied Van Lines, Inc., were made by 
Barrett C. Gilbert, New York, a vice- 
president of AVLInc., and George 
Sebold, Elizabeth, N. J., chairman of 
AVLIne.’s eastern tariff committee, and 
iong distance removals were discussed. 

tobert N. Ferguson, New York, ad- 
dressed the members on the various 
kinds of insurance needed by truckers, 
particularly in connection with AVLInc. 

Michigan Carriers 
J] N an effort to band together those 

Michgan freight carriers by motor 
vehicle who are regulated by the State 
Public Utilities Commission, there has 
been organized the Michigan Regulated 
Motor Freight Carriers’ Association, 
representing the leading freight lines of 
the State. 

H. H. Hardy, secretary of the Fire- 
proof Storage Co., Lansing, and who is 
secretary of the Michigan Furniture 


Warehousemen’s Association, has been 
designated executive secretary of the 
new body. 

“Our purposes,” according to Mr. 


Hardy, “are of course the same as those 
of any other trade association—the de- 
sire to better business conditions, to 
work out uniform forms and methods, 
to assist in securing necessary legisla- 
tion and to object collectively to inimical 


in Birmingham, Ala., Nov. 8 and 9 


legislation, and to establish terminals, 
through connections, and through tariffs, 
and to do such other things as may 
come up for constructive attention.” 

Approximately fifty established truck 
lines already hold membership, each 
operating from two to fifty vehicles. 
Officers besides Mr. Haring are as fol- 
lows: 


President, C. A. Bishop, Grand 
Rapids. Vice-President, Ray Williams, 
Detroit. Treasurer, K. A. Geister, Bay 
City. Directors, D. C. Doyle, Saginaw: 
P. B. Genger, Detroit; F. E. Jones, 
Centreville; P. Scholten, Holland; 


George Wilson, Kalamazoo, and H. V 


Wood, Grand Rapids. 


Southern 


(Continued from previous page) 


grew older and obtained more coopera- 
tion it would naturally wield more 
power. He cited, as an example, the 
national cement association, which had 
brought about an increased demand for 
its members’ product. 

Long distance moving, Mr. Reimers 
pointed out, was not “purely a _ local 
product” but, a service replacing that 
of the railroads, and would develop into 
a profitable business. But it must be de- 
veloped into a national business, he said, 
and that was the purpose of the Allied 
Van Lines. “There’s no limit to what 
‘an be done,” he believed. 

Carl F. Wittichen, Birmingham, urged 
that the Southern association investi- 
gate the possibilities in the South for 
the operation of AVLInc. 

Mr. Wilkinson, already an AVLIne 
agent, commended the removals organ- 
ization and supplied the following in- 
formation covering his AVLIne van: 

The van traveled 4500 miles, bringing 
in a revenue of $1,734.47. Expenses for 


gas and oil amounted to $164.18, and the 
employees’ expenses $78.99. That was 
in one month’s time, during which the 
van cleared $1,291.30, less an estimated 
25 per cent depreciation of the vehicle. 

Mr. Avery made a talk on merchan- 
dise rates and suggested that one weak- 
ness along this line in the South was 
that there were not enough local associ- 
ations. He reported that progress was 
being made toward organizing a State 
association in Florida. 

Suggestion was made that the south- 
ern warehousemen establish a uniform 
rate on pool car distribution of mer- 
chandise. This was discussed but no 
action was taken. 

Mr. Wilkinson alluded to attempts to 
organize warehousemen locally in the 
southern cities and declared the price- 
cutting competitor to be one of the 
stumbling blocks. “I called a number 
of meetings and did everything in my 
power to organize our boys locally,” he 
said, “but it does look to me as though 
it is an impossible proposition. I had 
our valuable secretary, Mr. Green, at- 
tend one of our meetings, and he can tell 
you just what I am up against in Char- 
lotte. ‘There is no way of handling Mr. 
So and So,’ they try to explain to me, and 
I get this same report in all the towns 
I visit.” 

Building morale in the _ individual 
warehouse companies was touched on by 
several delegates. Placing motto cards 
in pay envelopes of employees urging 
them to bring in new and old business 
and offering prizes for such effort, and 
the holding of monthly “pep meetings,” 
were explained. 

Local newspaper and street car ad- 
vertising was discussed and Mr. Wilkin- 
son presented several samples of his 
“copy” along such lines. 

Toward the close of the convention 
Mr. Green on behalf of the association 
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Some of the newly-elected officers of the Southern Warehousemen’s Associa- 


tion. 


Left to right: E. M. Bond, Nashville, treasurer; T. F. Cathcat, Atlanta, 


secretary; J. L. Wilkinson, Charlotte, N. C., president; and J. P. Ricks, 
Jackson, Miss., and Sydney A. Smith, Tampa, vice-presidents 


presented Mr. Chadwell, the retiring 
president, with a watch and chain. 

On invitation from Mr. Wittichen the 
delegates were the guests, at an evening 
banquet at the Hollywood Country Club, 
of the Birmingham warehousemen. 

—Robert H. Brown. 





New Orleans 


EPRESENTATIVES of the public 

storage industry in New Orleans 
met at the Roosevelt Hotel on Nov. 5 
and organized the New Orleans Ware- 
housemen’s Association. 

Charles H. Behre, president of the 
Pelican Cold Storage & Warehousing 
Co., Inc., was elected president. 

Joseph R. Behrens, secretary of the 
United Warehouse Co., Ltd., was chosen 
first vice-president, heading the mer- 
chandise division. A second vice-presi- 
dent is yet to be designated, to be chair- 
man of the household goods branch. 

T. E. Gannett, proprietor of the Stand- 
ard Warehouse Co., was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The organization meeting was held 
as the result of a recent visit to New 
Orleans by Sydney M. Green, Jr., of 
Nashville, Tenn., executive secretary of 
the Southern Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion. Mr. Green was induced to come 
to New Orleans by members of the 
local trade who felt that an organiza- 
tion was needed for the correction of 
evils, as well as for the protection of 
the industry against discriminatory leg- 
islation, both State and local. 

According to the present schedule 
both the merchandising warehousemen 
and the furniture storage and transfer 
men will have a voice in the organiza- 
tion in problems that, being purely lo- 
cal in nature, cannot very well be sub- 
mitted to either the national or sec- 
tional groups for action. It was felt 


that the situations could best be han- 


dled by the men who live in the com- 
munity and who understand local con- 
ditions. 

One of the most important commit- 
tees to be appointed, it was indicated, 
would be the legislative committee. This 
group will be called upon to study not 
only proposed city ordinances which 
affect the trade but will be asked to 
give special attention to proposed bills 
that may be presented before the State 
Legislature, at Baton Rouge, which 
might affect the trade. 

It is believed that only by watching 
these situations closely can the trade 
protect itself from harmful legislation, 
and that only through organization can 
the trade hope to have enacted ordi- 
nances in the city and bills at the State 
capital that will assure members of the 
industry the prosperity they expect to 
attain. 

There are approximately twenty con- 
cerns in New Orleans engaged in the 
merchandising and the furniture ware- 
housing trade. Approximately three- 
fourths of these were represented at 
the organization meeting. 

Each member was appointed a com- 
mittee of one to induce other firms to 
join the group, and at a later meeting 
a membership committee will be ap- 
pointed. Meanwhile every indication 
points to a good percentage of mem- 
bership from among the trade, and 
those identified with the movement are 
certain that the local organization will 
be a success. 

The need for a strong organization 
made itself felt some months ago when 
a group of retailers doing business on 
a credit basis was successful in getting 
an ordinance adopted which forces New 
Orleans furniture warehousemen to re- 
port to the police daily the names of all 
families they move. Individual protests 
proved to be of no avail. The retail 
men backing the ordinance turned out 
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New Membership 
Affiliations 


American Warehousemen’s Association 
(Merchandise Division) 


Merchants Storage Co., Ine., Mil- 
waukee. 

The Smedley Company, New Haven, 
Conn. 

St. Lawrence Warehousing Co., Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

National Furniture Warehousemen’s 


Association 

Bennett Transfer & Storage Co., 
Cumberland, Md. 

Collier’s Terminal Warehouse 
Co., Ocala, Fla. 

Feuer Stora ce Warehouse, 
Yonkers, # 

Fort Wayne Storage Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

Jackson Heights Storage Corp., Jack- 
son Heights, N. Y 

Transfer 


& Van 


Inc., 


Keystone Co., Uniontown, 
Pr; 


a. 
Kutschbach-McNally Co., Columbus, 
Ohi 


io. 
Lange Transfer & Storage Co., Mus- 
kegon, Mich. 
Le Garde Meuble Public, Paris, France. 
Niagara Storage Warehouse on. 
Buffalo. 
Pike’s Peak Warehousing Co., 
rado Springs, Colo. 
Quirk, Joseph E., Englewood, N. J. 
Richards Storage Corp., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


Colo- 





New York Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association 























Cooke’s Storage Warehouse, New 
York City. 
| New York State Warehousemen’s 
Association | 
Cooke’s Storage Warehouse, New 
York City. 








in large numbers and so impressed the 
city officials that the ordinance was ac- 
cepted and is now on the books. 

At that time there was some talk of 
a local organization but little was ac- 
complished. It was then decided by 
several in the trade to send for Mr. 
Green, and to work with him on plans to 
form an organization that would be 
effective and protect the trade from any 
ordinance or bill that might be consid- 
ered harmful to the industry, as well 
as to take up other matters pertaining 
to a better understanding among the 


members. 


—R. A. Sullivan. 


Oklahoma 


T the annual meeting of the Okla- 
+% homa Warehousing & Transfermen’s 
Association, held in Tulsa on Nov. 10, 
officers and directors were elected as 
follows: 

President, Robert A. Weicker, secre- 
tary O. K. Transfer & Storage Co., 
Oklahoma City. 

First vice-president, George Emrick, 
president Enid Transfer & Storage Co., 
Inec., Enid. 

Second vice-president, 
president Art Harris 
Storage Co., Muskogee. 

Secretary-treasurer, Ross Allen, sec- 
retary Federal Storage & Van Co., 
Tulsa. 

Directors, Doane R. Farr, owner 
Clinton Transfer & Storage Co., Clinton; 
John P. Porter, president Muskogee 
Transfer & Storage Co., Muskogee; Joe 


Art Harris, 
Transfer & 
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Hodges, owner Joe Hodges Fireproof 
Warehouses, Tulsa; R. W. Page, presi- 
dent Page Fireproof Storage, Tulsa; 
George D. Hansen, vice-president Tulsa 


Terminal Storage & Transfer Co., 
Tulsa; and J. R. Williams and Ford 
Hotz. 


It was voted to retain an executive sec- 
retary, and Benjamin Wood, Oklahoma 
City, was designated. 

Legislation, license fees and long dis- 


tance removals were among the _ sub- 
jects discussed. 
—~Merryl Schwind. 
Chicago 


| ALPH J. WOOD, president of the 

Lincoln Warehouse & Van Co., 
Chicago, has been elected president of 
the Movers’ Association of Chicago, suc- 
ceeding Robert S. Fulsang, president of 
the Garfield Fireproof Storage Co. of 
that city. Mr. Wood is secretary of the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association and a past president of the 





Ralph J. Wood, recently elected presi- 
dent of the Movers’ Association § of 
Chicago 


Illinois Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation. 


—_———_ 


Pacifie Coast F. W. A. 


DISCUSSION of insurance for ware- 
-\ housemen and drayage concerns, 
which the secretary, H. B. Holt, said 
was suggested by an illuminating arti- 
cle in Distribution and Warehousing on 
the situation in Massachusetts, featured 
the October meeting of the central divi- 
sion of the Pacific Coast Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association, held at 
the Elks Club, San Francisco. Mr. Holt 
said the Distribution and Warehousing 
article was enlightening and interesting 
and gave an excellent presentation of 
Massachusetts conditions relating to 
compulsory automotive insurance. 

The discussion was led by Harvey B. 
Lyon, Oakland, who declared that the 
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State should force every owner of a 
motor vehicle to carry property and pub- 
lic liability insurance for the protection 
of others, just as it licensed the carry- 
ing of a deadly weapon for one’s own 
protection. Also he advocated the carry- 
ing of more insurance, saying that in- 
stead of a $5,000 or $10,000 limit it 
should be from $50,000 to $100,000, 
which would cost little more and provide 
much greater protection. In addition 
to urging the selection of employees 
from a physical and health standpoint, 
he recommended that injured men be 
hurried to a physician, in order that 
minor injuries might be attended be- 
fore becoming serious. 

Mr. Lyon said that when a committee 
was at work some years ago on the prob- 
lem of compensation insurance the ware- 
housemen were promised a_ separate 
classification, and a lower rate, because 
of their experience, was hoped for. In- 
stead, he pointed out, the rate was 
mounting steadily and the _ separate 
classification did not come. 

Samuel Samuels said the objection to 
the proposed legislative bill providing 
for compulsory automobile insurance 
was that the State then must go into 
the automobile insurance business, just 
as it had with accident insurance. This, 
he said, would take business from the 
private companies and rates would soar. 

Reed J. Bekins, San Francisco, said 
that according to the article in Distri- 
bution and Warehousing the Massachu- 
setts insurance authorities had increased 
rates on pleasure cars and lowered them 
on commercial vehicles. But, he de- 
clared, the Massachusetts rates were 
double those paid in California. He 
added that the big thing needed through- 
out the United States was a uniform 
national compensation Act. He said he 
knew of one transportation company in 


San Francisco which carried its own 
compensation insurance and made a 


profit on it. 

Robert Tuggey led a discussion on the 
proper methods of making out and 
handling bills of lading. In reference 
to a railway bill of lading he said that 
if a bill of lading on which there were 
charges to collect was billed to “John 
Jones, in care of the Blank Storage Com- 
pany” or to the “Blank Storage Com- 
pany for John Jones,” Jones could get 
the shipment at the depot without the 
original copy of the bill of lading and, if 
he wished, without paying the advance 
charges. He said this could be avoided 
by billing to the storage company, but 
showing in the body of the waybill 
“marked for John Jones,” as the rail- 
way company was bound to deliver in 
accordance with the billing and not with 
the marking. 

Mr. Tuggey said one objection to this 
method was that, in the event that the 
railway company rendered a bill for ad- 
ditional freight, the consignee warehouse 
would be responsible for the amount, if 
it could not collect from the owner. To 
prevent this outcome he suggested the 
use of an order bill of lading, the ship- 
ment to be billed direct to the owner 
but not delivered to him without the 
original copy of the bill of lading. This, 





ol 





he said, could be sent through a bank or 
a correspondent warehouse company for 
collection as desired. 

Under these conditions, he added, if 
the “without recourse” clause on the 
waybill was signed, neither the ship- 
ping nor the receiving warehouse com- 
pany was responsible for uncollected 
freight charges. The only danger in 
this method, he declared, was in the 
possible loss of the bill of lading, which 
would necessitate the posting of a bond 
before the shipment could be delivered. 

Mr. Tuggey explained that in making 
a shipment by combination of rail and 
water, if it is requested on the bill of 
lading, the railway carrier will cover 
the water portion of the shipment with 
marine insurance against the risks in 
excess of the usual rail perils, so as to 
make the conditions equal, without extra 
cost, 


—Clarence Ebey. 


Central New York 


6 hive Central New York Warehouse- 
- men’s Club at a meeting on Oct. 29 
elected officers for the new year as fol- 
lows: 
President, 


Ray M. 


King, president 





Ray M. King, Syracuse, new president 
of the Central New York Warehouse- 
men’s Club 


King Storage Warehouse, Inc., Syracuse. 

Vice-president, John B. Southee, pres- 
ident John B. Southee, Inc., Bingham- 
ton. 

Secretary, William J. Connor, secre- 
tary Flagg Storage Warehouse Co., 
Syracuse. 

Treasurer, K. G. Schuman, Syracuse. 


Illinois 


LOSER contact among the ware- 

A housemen of Illinois is promised as 
a result of a meeting, held in Bloom- 
ington on Oct. 19 and 20, of the Central 
Warehousemen’s Association of Illinois. 
A plan was formulated to stage a 
tour of inspection of merchandise and 
furniture warehouses in Chicago dur- 
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ing next February. The purpose will 
be of a diplomatic nature and also one 
of education. 

Although the Chicago men and the 
down-State groups are friendly, a closer 
cooperation is desired. By having a per- 
sonal contact, this will exist at once. 
Many features of the profession that 
are used exclusively in Chicago will be 
shown so that an increased efficiency 
will exist with the men operating in the 
smaller cities of Illinois. 

The Central association’s president, C. 
B. Hall, Danville, called the meeting to 
order, at the Illinois Hotel. Russell E. 
Hillier, Bloomington, secretary and 
treasurer, after noting the large at- 
tendance, announced that there was $7,- 
700 in the reserve fund to protect the 
bonds of the organization. 

S. S. David, Chicago, talked on spe- 
cial rooms for furniture storage. F. J. 
Watts, Decatur, read a paper on rates. 
Other speakers included A. C. Schmidt, 
special agent of the Home Insurance 
Co.. Chicago. 

The final session was devoted to dis- 
cussion of the proposed Chicago tour. 

—Harry L. McClellan. 





Missouri 


\ ITH more than eighty executives 

representing member companies at- 
tending, the Missouri Warehousemen’s 
Association met in semi-annual conven- 
tion at the Kansas City Athletic Club 
in Kansas City on Oct. 19 and 20. The 
discussions in both the general sessions 
and the division meetings were intensely 
practical. A tariff basis for long dis- 
tance moving was the subject of con- 
sideration in the household goods divi- 
sion. An important feature of the 
merchandise meeting was the presenta- 
tion of a simplified accounting system. 
The association indorsed the State $75,- 
000,000 road bond proposal. 

John A. Grove, Kansas City, presi- 
dent, called the convention to order and 
Mayor Albert I. Beach extended official 
welcome. The morning was devoted to 
reports by officers and committees fol- 
lowing addresses by Cornelius Roach, 
who discussed the road bonds, and E. E. 
Metchette, of the Associated Industries 
of Missouri, who told of the accomplish- 
ments of that body as they affected the 
warehouse industry. 

Mr. Roach pointed out that nothing 
would contribute more to the prosperity 
of the warehouseman than good im- 
proved roads in Missouri, and said that 
money spent for transportation was 
economically spent if honestly spent. 

Mr. Matchette referred to the heavy 
burden of taxation which rests on in- 
dustry in Missouri and spoke of the 
proposed budget system, similar to the 
New York system, which the Asso- 
ciated Industries is advocating. He de- 
clared that such a system would elimi- 
nate approximately 35 per cent of the 
cost of operating the State under the 
existing system. With reference to 
truck legislation, he said the warehouse- 
men could expect a good deal of 
antagonistic legislation at the next ses- 
sion of the Legislature beginning in 
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“MoWA” Back 13- 
Month Calendar 


NNOUNCEMENT is made by 
+4 the National Committee on 
Calendar Simplification, Rochester, 
N. Y., that a letter received by the 
committee from the Missouri 
Warehousemen’s Association stat- 
ed that a referendum was taken 
among the Missouri storage execu- 
tives and that the replies were fa- 
vorable to the proposed revision of 
the calendar for a year of thirteen 
months, each month to have 
twenty-eight days. 

The action by “MoWA” was a 
result of an inquiry addressed by 
the committee to the Missouri as- 
sociation as part of the national 
canvass of commercial and indus- 
trial organizations. 

George C. Dintelmann, St. Louis, 
secretary of “MoWA,” in his ref- 
erendum letter sent out early in 
November called attention to the 
calendar revision article in the Oc- 
tober issue of Distribution and 
Warehousing and declared calen- 
dar simplification to be “a worthy 
objective of incalculable value.” 








January and that it would be the busi- 
ness of his organization to guard the 
interests of the warehousemen. 

Oscar W. Thomas, chairman of the 
legislative committee alluded to the 
plan which has been followed by the 
Missouri association, to refrain from 
proposing any truck legislation, but 
rather to watch such legislation pro- 
posed by others and try to shape it to 
the interests of the warehouse indus- 
try. Both Mr. Matchette and Mr. 
Thomas agreed that the less legislation 
for the control of truck operators there 
was on the statute books, the better for 
the industry. The association indorsed 
the plan followed by the committee and 
suggested it be continued. Mr. Thomas 
said that the warehousemen could make 
more money in Jefferson City watching 
the legislation during the next 120-day 
session of the Legislature than they 
could at home. 

The report of Daniel P. Bray, Kan- 
sas City, as chairman of the member- 
ship committee showed no resignations, 
two applications for reinstatement and 
one new application for membership. 
Mr. Bray urged the use of new timber 
in running the association and said he 
believed that one of the biggest reasons 
for the success of the association was 
that it had always’ recognized the 
younger members in making up pro- 
grams and in elections. 

Mr. Groves in a brief report empha- 
sized that the day was gone when 
a man could know only his own busi- 
ness and stay in business. There were 
no longer any secrets in the business, 
he declared; the smallest operator could 
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take advantage of the advice of the 
best minds in the industry. 

Mr. Groves stated there was little 
change in storage volume; business had 
varied from slow to fair to good, with 
some members reporting good business . 
while others were finding it slow. 

At the second general session W. A. 
Sammis, Kansas City, reporting for the 
insurance committee, spoke of an im- 
portant fact recently learned with refer- 
ence to legal liability for fire insurance. 
It has been the custom in the past for 
fire insurance companies to charge the 
full content rate, but it has been found 
by Julian M. Gibson, St. Louis, that the 
correct rate is just 50 per cent. This 
may effect a saving of as much as $100 
to $150 for an individual warehouse. 

Howard Lathrop, vice-president of 
the household goods division, reported a 
backward condition in this branch of 
the business during the past six months. 
The volume has been below par in all 
departments, with the warehouses about 
two-thirds full. However, he finds all 
household goods men agreed that the 
past two months have shown an im- 
provement, with the outlook good for 
the next half-year. 

W. A. Sammis, and H. C. Herschman, 
St. Joseph, reported for the merchan- 
dise and cold storage divisions respec- 
tively. 

Long Distance Rates 


The subject of a tariff basis for long 
distance moving opened the deliberations 
cf the household goods division, with 
Howard Lathrop presiding. Mr. Thomas 
reported the results of the Allied Van 
Lines, Inc., tariff meeting in Chicago 
on Oct. 18. 

The attitude of the Kansas City men 
on the mileage tonnage method of arriv- 
ing at rates was ably presented by M. 
G. McCollum, Kansas City, who, discus- 
sing “Adequate Rates for Long Dis- 
tance Moving,” stated that the Kansas 
City men had found by sad experience 
that a mileage tonnage base, strictly 
adhered to by all, was the only salva- 
tion. Under the old rate of 60 cents 
a mile for a 600-cubic foot load, a van 
large enough to take the load would be 
sent, and the load might weigh 3500 
or 6500 pounds, yet the cost of operat- 
ing a van depended on the weight of 
load and the distance traveled—not on 
size of load, according to the speaker. 

Mr. McCollum explained the Kansas 
City schedule. The base rate schedule 
shows the actual price on each ten miles 
from 50 to 800 miles. The 1000 pound 
minimum rate starts at 25 cents a mile 
and graduates downward until 500 miles 
is reached at 10 cents a mile, and beyond 
that distance the rate remains 10 cents 
a mile for 1000 pounds. The 3500 pound 
rate is based on 50 cents a mile, with 
a fixed charge of $10 added for loading 
and unloading. Above 250 miles there 
is a 15 per cent reduction on this rate, 
taken off at the rate of 1 per cent 
each 10 miles up to a distance of 400 
miles, which makes the 15 per cent com- 
plete. The rate per 100 pounds for 
amounts between 1000 and 3500 pounds 
is the proportionate rate necessary to 
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build up from the 1000 pound price to 
the 3500 pound price, so that at no 
point will the rates overlap. The excess 
price above 3500 pounds is lc. per 1(0 
pounds per mile. Beyond the 250-mile 
point this rate also scales downward 
until 15 per cent has been dropped. 

Mr. McCollum said that the Kansas 
City members did not claim that their 
rate schedule was perfect but that they 
believed a rate on a mileage tonnage 
base was absolutely necessary. He 
alluded to the enlarged field of com- 
petition under the overland hauling 
system, saying that now it was as neces- 
sary for members of the industry to 
ceoperate with members in other cities 
as with the competitor across the street. 
Cutting prices on return loads was un- 
fair competition to warehousemen who, 
in other towns, had perhaps quoted the 
full rate to that customer. 

With reference to irresponsible com- 
petition, Mr. McCollum declared that 
although such companies would get some 
business by cutting prices, the reliable 
companies working together could con- 
trol most of the business, just as they 
did in the storage end. He added that 
warehouse facilities aided in securing 
the business, as nine-tenths of overland 
moving went to the warehouse for a few 
days until the customer got located. 
He asked why the customer should ex- 
pect to get this service free, as well as 
free storage during that time, and free 
packing for dishes, books, canned fruit, 
etc. 

“The customer will not expect alli 
these things if the warehouseman in his 
greed for the business does not push 
them onto him free,” he continued. 

“The success of any organization de- 
pends on the vision of its leaders and 
each and every member. If we can 
each one visualize a great return loads 
bureau, and every one cooperate with 
it by booking all loads, not just occa- 
sional loads, then and not until then 
will the economics of cooperation be 
realized. 


The Mighty Monster 


“The return load price inducement to 
the customer is a mighty monster that 
has been petted and developed in the 
overland hauling industry, and now it 
is reaching out with a thousand arms 
as the octopus and sucking the very 
life blood of the industry. It enters into 
every overland hauling deal. This 
mighty monster must be eliminated to 
stabilize the overland hauling business. 

“When the warehousemen really get 
together and cooperate, quit hauling 
return loads for half price or whatever 
they can get, quit hanging onto over- 
land hauling the expense of packing, 
hauling to the warehouse and free 
storage, and learn to recognize a scale 
weight ticket as authentic, then we wil! 
all begin to make some money, and the 
scale of prices we have adopted will be 
found to be nearer adequate.” 

In the discussion that followed there 
was practically unanimous indorsement 
of Mr. McCollum’s stand. The question 
of weighing facilities was brought up 
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and it was agreed that a truck could be 
weighed in almost every town. 

Truck accounting was introduced by 
F. D. Speer, St. Joseph, who gave a 
basis for arriving at the cost of operat- 
ing. It was brought out by a com- 
parison of actual costs that the cost 
per mile of operating a truck on an 
overland trip ranged from 19 to 25 
cents. Mr. Thomas said that on a trip 
from Kansas City to Detroit, a 1640- 
mile trip, expense averaged 19.8 cents 
a mile. Mr. Bray said his experience 
was about 22 cents a mile, and Mr. 
Gibson reported a higher cost, averag- 
ing 24 cents a running mile. R. A. 
Ford, Omaha, Neb., gave the results of 
a four months’ cost record on three 
long distance trucks, showing an aver- 
age cost per mile of 23% cents. 

Opinions were expressed that the old 
method of charging depreciation on a 
five-year basis was obsolete, and that a 
three-year or a mileage basis on the new 
fast moving trucks was necessary. 

Some Backbone Wanted 

“The Present Absence of Backbone 
Among Warehousemen” was discussed 
by Schuyler C. Blackburn, Kansas City, 
who spoke of the unsettled condition of 
the industry due to the demand for 
long distance moving service. The dif- 
ficulty of arriving at a rate that would 
make for a fair return on the ware- 
houseman’s investment was considered 
by Mr. Blackburn, who said that every 
department of the business had been 
affected by the long distance business, 
with the loss enormous in the packing 
department alone. In the case of his 
own company, he said it was found that 
50 per cent of the former packing busi- 
ness represented shipments destined to 
points within 300 miles of Kansas City; 
and 65 per cent was made up on ship- 
ments to points within 600 miles of 
Kansas City, leaving 35 per cent for 
points beyond. Today the long distance 
service was practically 100 per cent 
within a radius of 500 miles, he declared, 
and many hauls were from 800 to 1000 
miles, so the loss in the packing de- 
partment was evident. He added: 

“If we don’t look this thing squarely 
in the face and adopt certain standards, 
also a sensible basis for figuring rates 


and standardizing them in the large 
centers over the country, we cannot 


hope to control the business that right- 
fully belongs to us, or make for our- 
selves, the profits to which we are en- 
titled.” 

Mr. Blackburn urged the adoption of 
a right standard particularly on long 
distance work. He said that such a 
standard, strictly adhered to, would in 
time stop shopping and establish a feel. 
ing of respect and confidence in the 
warehouseman on the part of the public 
He urged the warehousemen not to 
waste time considering the rates of the 
small truckman, for, regardless of what 
the rates of the warehousemen were 
the truckmen’s rates would be just a 
little lower. He stated that it was 
essential that the members of the in- 
dustry analyze their problems. 

In a talk on the profit in garment 


D3 


storage, A. V. Cresto, Kansas City, said 
his experience had not been long enough 
to arrive at any definite conclusion on 
the subject but that the real profit in 
garment storage was in being in a po- 
sition to give a fuller service to the cus- 
tomer. While garment storage would 
not make anybody rich, he said, it put 
the storage man in contact with a 
greater number of people and laid the 
foundation for future profit. 

“The Sale of Goods for Charges,” a 
subject introduced by Roger Hulet, led 
to an interesting discussion. The im- 
portance of keeping the last known ad- 
dress of the customer was stressed. 

The future of the household goods 
business was discussed in a letter from 
Sidney S. David, Chicago, written in re- 
sponse to a query on the subject. Mr. 
David said that social conditions, which 
indicated that the home was losing its 
hold on the American people, had a tre- 
mendous influence in favor of ware- 
house prosperity. The war gave stor- 
age its first great impetus, he pointed 
out, and now that people had learned 
the convenience, economy and usefulness 
of storage, it was rapidly becoming an 
economic factor on a parity with res- 
taurants, laundries and garages. Mr. 
David said that the only thing that 
could permanently affect the business 
adversely would be the return to the 
old-fashioned ideas of home or a quick 
evolution away from the home and into 
hotel life, neither of which he consid- 
ered probable. 

The merchandise division followed a 
custom established some time ago and 
conducted a round table discussion on 
subjects brought up by members. Mr. 
Sammis presided in the absence of E. 
L. Winterman, vice-president in charge. 


Accounting 


A simplified accounting system was 
the principal topic of discussion. The 
purpose of the system is to arrive at 
the percentage of overhead, and a dis- 
tribution of expenses of the average 
warehouse. It serves as a guide to the 
bookkeeping department to divide up 
the totals, at the end of each month, 
under various headings. For example, 
if a company does a $100,000 volume 
during the month, of which $50,000 is 
storage business, $25,000 handling, and 
$25,000 cartage, and spends during that 
month $1,000 for advertising, then the 
advertising should be charged 50 per 
cent to storage, 25 per cent to handling 
and 25 per cent to cartage. The fol- 
lowing formula was given: 

Handling total minus productive la- 
bor equals X. X divided by total expense 
equals per cent of overhead. If it is 
agreed that the overhead is 100 per 
cent, then, for a job which actually 
costs $1, the warehouseman should re- 
ceive $2 or $2.20. 

The purpose of the whole study is 
uniformity in order to get a _ proper 
comparative basis to discuss overhead 
percentages. 

With reference to rates, Mr. Hersch- 
man said he thought the industry 
should quote a rate that would include 
a complete warehousing service, and 
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then allow such discounts as would be 
earned by the nature of the account. 
Such discounts from the base rate would 
be allowed to certain volume accounts 
which did not require every detail of 
warehouse service. 

There was no failure on the part of 
those in charge to provide elaborate en- 
tertainment. The banquet on Friday 
night, on the roof garden of the Athletic 
Club, was a gala event, with Mr. Groves 
as toastmaster. On Saturday afternoon 
a deluxe barbeque was held at Swope 
Park, followed by the annual baseball 
game. W. D. Leet, western manager of 
Distribution and Warehousing, as um- 
pire, was accused of favoring the losing 
side in a 16-to-4 game. Appropriate 
prizes were given to the captains of the 


two teams. 
—Merryl Schwind. 


New York F. W. A. 


HE New York Furniture Ware- 

housemen’s Association’s better busi- 
ness methods committee, created some 
months ago to keep members “in line” 
with the organization’s adopted policies 
and practices, has shown its teeth, it 
was disclosed at the New York body’s 
November meeting, held at the Aldine 
Club on the 12th. 

Thomas F. Murray, chairman of the 
committee, announced that two member 
companies—old time firms, veterans in 
the business, and whose names he men- 
tioned at the meeting—had been found 
guilty of unethical conduct for quoting 
flat rates on storage jobs, contrary to 
association policy. 

The by-laws provide for expulsion but 
Mr. Murray said the committee felt ex- 
pulsion was considered too severe and 
that the two companies instead had been 
reprimanded and had volunteered to 
pay $200 each into the association’s 
treasury. 

Affiliation with the American Arbi- 
tration Association for 1929 was dis- 
cussed and on motion by William T. 
Bostwick, secretary, it was voted to 
continue the arrangement at a fee not 
to exceed $500. The 1928 payment was 
$1,000. It was brought out in discus- 
sion that several members had bene- 
fitted through the affiliation by reason 
of having avoided Court trials. On mo- 
tion by Walter C. Gilbert, the associa- 
tion endorsed the arbitration Act which 
the A. A. A. is undertaking to have en- 
acted in the various States where it is 
not already on the statute books. Re- 
plies to an inquiry by Charles R. Saul, 
chairman of the arbitration committee, 
showed that thus far relatively few 
members of the New York association 
had inserted the arbitration clause in 
their contract forms, and Mr. Saul 
urged the others to do so. | 

Barrett C. Gilbert, president, who is 
eastern vice-president of the Allied Van 
Lines, Inc., outlined what took place at 
the AVLInc. executive committee meet- 
ing in Chicago in October, and stated, 
with regard to AVLInc. operation in the 
East, that the established scale of prices 
was being successfully sold to the pub- 
lic and that jobs were being turned 
down at below-tariff prices. AVLInc. 
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problems were discussed and it was an- 
nounced that a pool van tariff should be 
ready by the December meeting. It 
was stated that the New York office did 
$50,000 worth of business in October. 

Interesting figures were read, pro- 
vided by the Hollander Fireproof Ware- 
houses, Chicago, showing that a Hol- 
lander van en route to New York passed 
221 household goods vans on the roads 
and that five of these were operated by 
AVLInc, four by Red Ball, two by May- 
flower and one by Big 4, and ali the 
others by independent operators. Bar- 
rett C. Gilbert commented that this 
showed that the field was not even be- 
ing touched by AVLInc yet. He added 
that Buffalo would have an AVLInc of- 
fice within thirty days and Pittsburgh 
within sixty days. He deplored the fact 
that in New York City only three N. F. 
W. A. members had thus far signed up 
as hauling and thirteen as non-hauling 
agents, and he urged that others join 
the movement. 

The application of Harragan’s Stor- 
age Warehouses, Inc., Brooklyn, for 
membership in the N. F. W. A. was ap- 
proved. 

The New York association’s annual 
meeting will be held probably on Jan. 
7. An appropriation of $350 was au- 
thorized for the entertainment commit- 


tee, headed by William E. Cramer. 
—K. B. 8. 


New York Port 


N correctioz of a mis-statement which 

- was published in the November issue 
of Distribution and Warehousing—to 
the effect that the Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation of the Port of New York had 
presented $100 in gold to employees of 
the Independent Warehouses, Inc., as 
winners in an accident prevention con- 
test—it should be explained that the 
award went instead to the Brooklyn 
Warehouse & Storage Co., Brooklyn. 
The Independent, after apparently fin- 
ishing in first place, voluntarily re-- 
checked its reports and advised the as- 
sociation that through a _ misunder- 
standing of the method of reporting it 
had failed to charge itself with lost 
time accidents. 

Meanwhile the association has inaug- 
urated a similar contest among its own 
members. There is to be a monthly 
award made in the form of a banner, 
and the member company having the 
best no-accident record during’ the 
month receives the banner and is per- 
mitted to keep it until compelled to sur- 
render it to another company making a 
better monthly record. This contest con- 
tinues six months from Nov. 5. H. E. 
S. Wilson, Hoboken, N. J., is chairman 
of the accident prevention committee. 

During roll call at the association’s 
October meeting, held at the Whitehall 
Club on the 16th, it was reported that 
sugar was being rapidly delivered, in 
some instances to other ports and even 
abroad. Labor was declared to be plen- 
tiful and good; coilections were fair to 
good; and deliveries were exceeding 
receipts. Occupancy ranged variously 
from 18 per cent less to 16 per cent 
more than the previous month. 
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Colorado 


HE semi-annual meeting of the 

Colorado Transfer & Warehouse- 
men’s Association was held in Denver 
on Nov. 9 and 10. Activities of com- 
mittees appointed at the annual meet- 
ing last April were reported on and 
various problems of general interest 
were presented for discussion and sug- 
gestion as to how best they might be 
handled. 

Charles McMillan, Fort Collins, the 
president, presided and faced about 
thirty members. Following roll call, 
reports of officers and introduction of 
new members, he called for reports on 
business conditions throughout’ the 
State. The general concensus was that 
business in the past six months had 
been excellent in spots, good in other 
spots, but on the whole good. 

Few of the standing committees had 
much to report except “progress.” Then 
came the report of special committees, 
among which were the reports of the 
rate booklet and the inter-city removals 
and Allied Van Lines, Inc., committees. 
On the latter subject it was decided, 
following the report and a discussion, 
to postpone the signing of an agreement 
relative to AVLInc. until the annual 
meeting. 

The reports of these committees oc- 
cupied the entire afternoon until ad- 
journment, when the members repaired 
to the banquet hall in the Cosmopolitan 
Hotel for a stag smoker and dinner. 
Wilson V. Little, Chicago, executive 
secretary of the merchandise division of 
the American Warehousemen’s Associ- 
ation, was the main speaker and took as 
his subject “The Merchandise Ware- 
houseman.” He ged the warehouse- 
men to get togetr-r and eliminate the 
wide variance of prices quoted to na- 
tional distributors—a variance that was 
not only noticeable, he said, but a 
hindrance, in many respects, to the full 
cooperation of the warehouse industry 
with the distributors. 

The second day’s session was charac- 
terized by numerous addresses from 
members on feature subjects that add 
zest to the warehouseman’s life and his 
ability to get more business. 


Bean Storage 


“The Storage and Handling of 
Beans” was discussed by B. F. Hough, 
of the Pikes Peak Warehousing Co., 
Colorado Springs. This firm recently 
has installed new equipment for clean- 
ing and sacking beans, and much of the 
talk was devoted to a description of 
this equipment and the functions each 
unit performed. Colorado Springs is in 
the center of a large bean-growing sec- 
tion, and pinto beans form the basis of 
the prosperity of much of the dry farm 
region to the east of Pikes Peak. Mr. 
Hough held the attention of his audi- 
ence closely when he outlined the his- 
tory of the pinto bean and its great 
development as an agricultural product 
in many parts of the Southwest. 

Harold E. Burch, Pueblo, spoke on 
“How to Contact National Distributors, 
and Help Solve Their Problems.” The 
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Burch company is one of the youngest 
warehouse firms in Colorado and its 
methods of going after business have 
been ultra-modern and_ spectacularly 
successful, based largely on the facilities 
that Pueblo, as a distributing point, 
offers jobbers and manufacturers. 

“The Proper Preparing of Rugs, Up- 
holstered Furniture, Etc., for Storage” 
was handled by Henry Lowe, of Colorado 
Springs, who outlined the changes that 
have taken place in the construction and 
finish of furniture and how much it 
differs from the leather’ upholstered 
stuff that the warehousemen were called 
upon to store in the past. The present 
day warehouseman must be a health 
officer as well as a storage man, Mr. 
Lowe declared for he must have a de- 
finite knowledge of the uses and applica- 
tion of various chemicals in the eradica- 
tion of moths and the later protection 
of the fabrics from moths while they 
are in storage. 

The activity of the special committee 
appointed at the last annual meeting 
to consider the subject of city transfer 
licenses was explained by James Logan, 
Denver, in his talk on “Interesting 
Facts on City Transfer Licenses,” based 
on information gathered by the com- 
mittee from all parts of the country 
relative to city ordinances covering the 
licensing of transfer companies and 
trucks. 


To Report in April 


The committee is endeavoring to for- 
mulate a standard ordinance covering 
this situation and to submit it to the 
convention in April. If then approved 
it will be turned over to the individual 
members, who will be asked to submit 
it to their respective city councils for 
adoptions as city laws. This would 
eliminate the present wide variance of 
city licensing laws in Colorado. 

Much of the balance of the session 
was devoted to discussion of the State 
laws covering the operation of common 
carriers—a subject that was precipi- 
tated and of especial interest because 
of the recent ruling by the Colorado 
State Supreme Court that the ware- 
housemen come under the head of com- 
mon carriers and as such should be and 
are under the jurisdiction of the State 
Public Utilities Commission in _inter- 
state or inter-city hauling. 

Several lawyers were brought in to 
discuss this problem and it was decided 
that, inasmuch as the Court has _ so 
ruled, the association will seek permits 
as an organization rather than as in- 
dividuals. The Commission, it was de- 
clared, did not know of the problems 
confronting the warehouse industry, and 
the industry was not familiar with all 
of the problems of the Commission. So 
when it comes time to make application 
for permits to accomplish intercity haul- 
ing the individuals of the association 
will file their applications on uniform 
forms, prepared by the association, and 
they will be submitted to the Commis- 
sion at the same time, with an able com- 
mittee to discuss the problems with the 
commissioners. 


—Willis Parker. 
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Brooklyn 


TT. HE Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
I sociation of Brooklyn and Long 
Island, organized on Nov. 18, 1927, held 
its first annual meeting on Nov. 19 and 
elected officers and directors as follows: 

President, James A. Perry, president, 
Excelsior Warehouses, Inc. 

Honorary president, Edward T. Jen- 
kins, owner, Long Island Storage Ware- 
houses. 

Vice-president, George N. Winkler, 
secretary John Winkler’s Sons, Inc., Far 
Rockaway. 

Secretary, Walter W. Weekes, secre- 


tary, Harragan’s Storage Warehouses, 
Inc. 
Treasurer, Harry A. Strang, treas- 


urer, William H. Strang Warehouses, 
Inc. 

Directors, H. Thomas, Thomas Broth- 
ers, for one year; and, for three years 
each, Frank P. McNally, president, Mc- 
Nally Bros., Inc.; J. L. Nellis, presi- 
dent, Burns & Nellis Fireproof Storage 
Corp.; Harry W. Wastie, manager, 
Brooklyn Warehouse & Storage Co. 

Except for the Winkler company, all 
the foregoing firms are located in 
Brooklyn. J. M. Dooley was chairman 
of the nominating committee. 

In the absence of Mr. Jenkins, the 
retiring president, Mr. Wastie was in 
the chair as vice-president, and read a 
letter from Mr. Jenkins regretting his 
inability to attend. Mr. Jenkins dis- 
closed that he had been seriously ill 
with a throat infection, but was getting 
back to normal health with the aid of 
electrical treatment. 

In a business report Mr. Jenkins said 
that 1928 had not been a good year for 
the association’s members, there having 
been fewer removals than in any other 
year for the past decade. Through edu- 
cation, advertising and fair prices, the 
industry must create a demand for stor- 
age service, he declared, and he sug- 
gested a fund be created as a prize for 
an association slogan. He believed 1929 
would be a good year in both moving 
and storage if climatic conditions were 
normal, as a good year generally fol- 
lowed a poor one. “Let us maintain 
prices commensurate with our business,” 
he concluded. On motion by Mr. Wastie, 
Mr. Jenkins was made honorary presi- 
dent and an ex officio member of the 
directors. 

In his report as retiring vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Wastie declared the associa- 
tion had accomplished more in one year 
than some organizations did in a life- 
time, and said he believed the coming 
year held “wonderful possibilities.” 

Mr. Weekes, reporting as secretary, 
said the present membership was 41 
active, 3 associate and 1 honorary—an 
increase of 12 active members since the 
organization meeting. Average atten- 
dance had been 36 during the year, with 
a maximum of 58, he commented, while 
the accomplishments and activities had 
resulted in increased profits, more than 
repaying for the cost of membership. 

Alluding to the recent New Jersey 
Court decision holding unconstitutional 
the tax placed on vehicles entering New 
Jersey from other States, Mr. Weekes 
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said that, following the ruling, he sent, 
as a test, a check to the New Jersey vehi- 
cle commissioner, and that not only had 
it been returned, but he had been in- 


formed by the commissioner that the 
New Jersey Legislature would be asked 
to enact a law which would authorize 
the commissioner to return all money 
which had been paid to him prior to 
the Court’s decision. 

The meeting was followed by a din- 
ner and entertainment. —K. B. 8. 


Pacifie Coast Terminals 
to Build in Western Canada 


\ TITH Government, municipal and 
_ railway backing assured, the Pacific 
Coast Terminals Limited, recently or- 
ganized in British Columbia with a 
capitalization of $2,290,000, is erecting 
a bonded merchandise and cold storage 
warehouse on the north bank of the 
Fraser River in New Westminster, B. C. 
To be completed about June 1, this no- 
table addition to Dominion terminal con- 
struction will be of concrete and steel 
and contain 28,000 square feet of mer- 
chandise space and 400,000 cubic feet of 
cold storage space, and will have private 
sidings connecting with all the railroads 
entering the city. There will be more 
than 3000 lineal feet of deep sea tide- 
water dockage. 

The new firm, headed by A. C. 
Flumerfelt as president, will carry on 
all the functions of a modern terminal— 
rail and sea—#in its broadest sense, the 
services to include receiving, storing, 
sorting, packing, crating, shipping, in- 
voicing, collecting, and remitting. Motor 
trucks will be operated. 

Valentine Quinn, vice-president and 
managing director, outlines the follow- 
ing information: 

The directors of the company repre- 
sent Canada’s three transcontinental 
railroads, and are nominated by the 
British Columbia provincial and New 
Westminster municipal governments. 
The company will have a freight han- 
dling contract with the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways and Canadian National 
Steamships for twenty-five years; a 
metal handling contract with the Con- 
solidated Mining & Smelting Co. for 
fifteen years; a revenue guarantee, from 
the British Columbia government, of 
$30,000 a year for a ten years; and 
space guarantee, from the city of New 
Westminster, covering a rental of $30,- 
000 a year for ten years. The Canadian 
Government under its cold storage Act 
contribute $270,000 toward construction 
of the cold storage plant. 

While the company’s business will be 
similar to the functions of the Bush 
Terminals in New York, it will receive 
a large volume of cold storage business 
from the productive areas of the Fraser 
Valley—honey, poultry, field roots and 
vegetables, berries, fruits, etc. 

The company’s directorate includes 
Sir Henry Thornton, president of the 
Canadian National Railways. 

The new firm’s president, Mr. Flumer- 
felt, is president of a subsidiary of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad. 

(For picture, see page 38.) 
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Marine Insurance with Rela- 
tion to Household Goods 
(Concluded from page 40) 


approved risks covering other classes of 
property than works of art. For in- 
stance, such a policy is written to cover 
shipments of household and personal ef- 
fects to and from, and while at a house 
rented for the summer or other limited 
period. 


Government Service Policy 


HIS is a policy of particular interest 

to men in the foreign service, as it is 
a special policy written for and limited 
in its sale to men in the American 
foreign service, and to Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps officers. It covers personal 
and household effects of every descrip- 
tion, belonging to the assured or the de- 
pendent members of his family. It 
covers while in permanent or temporary 
quarters, in transit (including baggage 
while traveling), at the laundry, tail- 
or’s, hotels, or in storage. 

The risks insured against are those of 
fire, theft, larceny, pilferage, lightning, 
perils of transportation and navigation. 

There are certain limitations as to the 
percentage of the amount of the policy 
covering on furs, jewelry, silverware, 
musical and scientific instruments. Such 
articles must not exceed 40 per cent of 
the total amount of the insurance. 

This policy is written, as in case of 
the baggage policies, covering while 
within and/or in transit between the 
continental United States, its insular 
possessions, Canada, the Canal Zone, 
British North American possessions, 
and Haiti. For an additional premium 
it will be extended or written to cover 
world wide, excluding Russia. 

In Great Britain it is common for in- 
surance underwriters to issue policies 
insuring against many eventualities 
which may affect the profits of the in- 
sured, such as rain on a certain day, the 
birth of an heir to a certain person, 
etc. These are the so-called betting 
policies, and they are not written by 
American insurance companies. 


Who May Insure? 


NLY a person who is “so situated 

with regard to the thing insured 
that he would have benefitefrom its ex- 
istence, prejudice by its destruction” 
may insure. 

This does not necessarily mean that 
only the owner of the goods may insure. 
Shippers, packers, agents, etc., fre- 
quently have an insurance interest in 
property not theirs. So also one who 
had advanced money on the security of 
the property, or a broker who has sold 
an article subject to delivery at the pur- 
chaser’s home, might have an insurance 
interest for the amount of his commis- 
sion. 


Conclusion 


N closing this brief series the writer 
would again emphasize the fact that 
American marine insurance companies 
can now take care of the legitimate 
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needs of American shippers, and execu- 
tives in the warehouse business may do 
much to foster the growth of this indus- 
try which is the handmaid of our ship- 
ping interest. 





Herculean Job By Kennicott-Patterson 


The Kennicott-Patterson Warehouse 
Corporation, Denver, has just completed 
a heavy moving job of a kind which does 
not occur in a community much oftener 
than once in a decade, according to L. 
W. Freedheim, secretary. It was that 
of moving 110 tons of doors and equip- 
ment for new vaults being constructed 
in the new home of the Denver Nationai 
Bank. One of the doors weighed 42 
tons. | 

The material was transported from 
the railroad docks to the bank on a 
trailer constructed of house-moving 
trucks. 

When the 42-ton load was handled, 
two 5-ton trucks were hooked onto the 
trailer to haul it through the city 
streets. Less motive power could have 
been used, according to Mr. Freedheim, 
but the safe company demanded ample 
power lest something happen to the load 
and the streets become blocked. 

The doors were loaded onto the trailer 
by the electric crane at the railroad 
yards. When the load reached the build- 
ing site the doors were pulled off the 
trailer by winches onto cribbing by 
which the material was lowered through 
an opening in the sidewalk to the base- 
ment and thence moved into position. It 


required a week to place the 42-ton 
door. 
Altogether the firm was employed 


fifteen to eighteen days on the moving 
job, and it had scarcely been completed 
when the firm secured the contract to 
move four large residences in Sterling, 
Colo., to points farther away from the 
business section of the city to make 
room for two business blocks. One of 
the residences is that of Congressman 
C. B. Timberlake. 





Missouri Pacific to Use Container Cars 
for Freight 


A contract has been closed by the L. 
C. L. Corporation with the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad for the exclusive use of 
its containers throughout the _ road’s 
system,. William T. Hoops, president of 
the L. C. L. Corporation, announced in 
New York on Nov. 2. 

Contracts had been made previously 
for the use of the containers on the New 
York Central, the Lehigh Valley and 
several other roads, Mr. Hoops pointed 
out, and negotiations were pending with 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. The 
corporation provides steel containers for 
less than carload lots of freight to be 
carried on flat cars. 


Milwaukee Firm to Build 


The Terminal Warehouse Co., Mil- 
waukee, will erect a warehouse, 765 by 
150 feet, directly across the river from 
its present structure. It will be for 
cold and dry storage combined. 
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Pacific Electric Enters 


the Motor Freight Field 


ty E of the most important develop- 
ments in western motor trucking 
circles this year is the recent announce- 
ment by the Pacific Electric Railway Co. 
that it will immediately enter the field 
of motor truck transportation. A _ sub- 
sidiary, the Pacific Electric Motor 
Transport Co., has been organized to 
handle this type of business. 

“Motor trucks, like motor coaches to 
passenger business, have a definite place 
in the freight transportation field,” says 
D. W. Pontius, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the railway. “On 
function is to act as feeders to rail lines 
and to perform a service between rai! 
station and the shipper’s place of busi- 
ness. To meet these needs, the trans- 
port company has been organized, pro- 
viding through the use of motor trucks 
in coordination with the rail lines of 
the Pacific Electric Railway, a thor 
oughly complete transportation service, 
including store-door pick up and deliv- 
ery, in southern California. 

“The new company is, in genera! 
character, an express company. It does 
not contemplate, for the present at least, 
operation of trucks on the highways. 


Store Door Delivery 


“The transport company will perform 
a complete service from shipper’s store- 
door to consignee’s store-dovr under a 
through rate that will cover the entire 
service. The company’s truck will pick 
up shipments at the shipper’s door anid 
haul them to Pacific Electric Railway’s 
rail stations, where they will be trans- 
ferred to rail cars. Under a contrac- 
tual arrangement the _ railway wil! 
make the line haul to the station of 
destination, where the load will again 
be transferred to the company’s trucks 
for delivery to the consignee. 

“The transfer between motor truck 
and rail cars may be effected either by 
transferring the entire truck body in- 
tact from the truck chassis to specially 
equipped rail cars, as in the case of 
bulk freight, or by the usual method 


of handling between truck and rail ear, 


as miscellaneous package freight. 

“The outstanding merit of the entire 
plan is that by coordination with motor 
truck operations it creates a greater 
and more efficient use of both motor 
truck and railway facilities that already 
are in existence or available.” 


Mayor of Daytona Beach Enters 
Warehousing 


E. H. Armstrong, mayor of Daytona 
Beach, Fla., and his son Howard have 
organized Armstrong & Son, and the 
firm has placed in operation a household 
goods and automobile storage plant in 
the Marshall Building on Peninsula 
Avenue. A stone vault has been installed 
for mothproof protection of rugs, paint- 
ings, tapestries, furs and fabrics. Local 
and long distance motor truck service is 
planned. 
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How Woodside Co. Moved 
Eight Hundred Families 


(Concluded from page 34) 


romantic picture of a mass of people 
taken from their homes in one city and 
transplanted in a distant city. 

Think of the mental as well as the 
physical change involved. New associa- 
tions to make, new ideas to be recon- 
ciled with old, new allegiances to be 
formed. 

And here’s a remarkable point—none 
of the heads of -the families lost his 
job. On the contrary, the jobs moved 
and the families followed—just a case of 
the eart following that very important 
hauling’ agency: father’s job. 

It all came about when the United 
States Government, by Act of Congress, 
decided to purchase all the property on 
the south side of Pennsylvania Avenue 
in Washington, D. C. The headquarters 
of the great Southern Railway System, 
where more than 1200 acclimated Wash- 
ingtonians were employed, occupied the 
site. 

The railroad had to look around for a 
new location. Henderson Haliman, com- 
mittee head of the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce, showed them where to look. 
Shortly after, Fairfax Hallam, president 
of the Southern Railway, announced that 
the departments of the railway would 
remove to Atlanta. About $1,000,000 was 
appropriated to provide suitable cffices 
on Madison Street, in the southern city. 

Then there was the scattering for 
homes. Twelve hundred employees—800 
families of about 4000 persons—had to 
find homes in the new city. They found 
them. The Chamber of Commerce and 
the realtors handled that. 

But there was another important job 
to be done—that of transporting the fur- 
niture and household effects of all those 
people from Washington to Atlanta. 

That was done, too. One hundred and 
eighty baggage cars were required. That 
is equivalent to fifteen trains of twelve 
cars each. To make the picture more 
clear, remember that a baggage car is 
just one and one-half times the size of a 
forty-foot freight car. 








The first moving day was Sept. 29. On 
that day three special trains carried 
about 750 employees to Atlanta. The 


rest of the modern caravan followed on 
succeeding days. 

There was one job remaining. When 
news of the big move was first heard in 
Atlanta there was rejoicing in the busi- 
ness section. Business men congratulated 
Mr. Hallman and each other on the good 
fortune of Atlanta. The annval payroll, 
they figured was suddenly to be increased 
$5,000,000. There were suddenly 800 new 
homes in Atlanta and 4000 new citizens. 
The business men began to figure what 
their share would be. 

But an Atlantan with a little more 
foresight and business instinct had looked 
closer at the approaching caravan. “Just 
think,” he said to himself, “what a pile 
of furniture will have to be hauled from 
the freight yards to each of 800 homes.” 

And he landed the contract. He han- 
dled every stick of furniture that piled 
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into the freight station during the days 
of the big moving. He increased his fleet 
of five vans with another—rushed by the 
Autocar Company. 

With the fleet of six vans he com- 
pleted the job. Approximately five hun- 
dred loads of furniture were moved. He 
has testimonials that the job was expe- 
ditiously and carefully done. 

And that was the end of a moving 
day which is believed to be the largest 
of its kind on record. 

When the story is told it seems all 
very simple and not so romantic after 
all. Surely Washington doesn’t actually 
feel the loss of the 4000. And surely they 
will soon be absorbed in Atlanta. 

But to each of the 4000 it was roman- 
tic. It was as much of an adventure as 
it would have been in the days of the 
covered wagon—but not so uncomfort- 
able. 

Modern agencies moved 4000 persons 
and their goods easily and quickly and 
shielded them from discomfort and harm. 
Isn’t there romance in that? 


Brooklyn Warehouse Handles Voting 
Machines 

The J. M. Dooley Fireproof Ware- 

house Corp., Brooklyn, had complete 


charge of 1800 balloting machines used 
by the voters in Kings and Queens 
Counties on Nov. 6, Election Day. 

Each machine, weighing 800 pounds 
and valued at $864, had to be assembled 
at the Dooley warehouse and examined 
by inspectors. The machines were then 
taken apart, crated, and taken to th 
various election points, where they were 
reassembled and curtains and electric 
fixtures were installed. 

The time required for the job was 
ten days, and fourteen trucks and 75 
men were employed. 

On Election Day twelve trucks loaded 
with machines were scattered through- 
out Kings and Queens Counties in readi- 
ness in case of breakdowns of balloting 
devices in use. 

Voting machine storage and distribu- 
tion on election days have been done by 
the Dooley company for the past fifteen 
years. This year there were one-third 
more polling places than in 1927. 
Would Benefit Ware- 
housemen 


The Boston City Council on Nov. 13 
backed up Mayor Nichols in his efforts 
to have a new bridge erected over Fort 
Point Channel connecting the warehouse 
and wool district with the downtown 
business section of the Hub. This will 
cost Boston nearly $1,000,000 but it 
will greatly increase the valuation of 
the many warehouse properties in the 
South Boston section. 

The Service Warehouse Co. has been 
seeking approval to extend a spur track 
from the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad across Congress 
Street near where the bridge will cross 
the channel. There has been some op- 


Boston’ Bridge 


position to it before the State authori- 
ties but it has the sanction of Mayor 
Nichols. 
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Texas Supreme Court to Rule 
on Taxing of Stored Goods 


N a case involving the constitutionality 

of the Texas law requiring warehouses 
to furnish tax assessors of counties with 
lists of property stored, for taxation pur- 
poses, the Texas State Supreme Court 
has announced that it will review the 
suit. 

Should the Supreme Court hold the law 
unconstitutional, millions of dollars’ 
worth of various kinds of goods stored 
in Texas warehouses—especially in the 
large distributing centers of Dallas, 
Houston and other cities—will be relieved 
of taxation. 

A writ of error was granted in the 
appeal of the Inter-State Forwarding Co. 
—now the Interstate Fireproof Storage 
& Transfer Co.—Dallas, from lower 
court decisions granting the Dallas Coun- 
ty tax assessor a mandatory injunction 
requiring the Interstate firm to list stored 
property valued at $4,000,000 and to fur- 
nish, for purposes of taxation, the names 
and addresses of the owners of the goods. 

William I. Ford, president of the com- 
pany and who is president of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association, 
contended through his attorneys that the 
law invoked by the county assessor was 
discriminatory and invalid. 

The State, through Allen Clark, As- 


sistant Attorney General, joined the 
county authorities in the case. 
Both the trial court and the Civil 


Appellate Court upheld R. A. Vineyard, 
tax assessor, in his suit for injunction. 
The Interstate company disclaimed Mr. 
Vineyard’s right to maintain the action, 
alleging that it could be brought only by 
the State, and also assailed the law as 
discriminatory against warehouses in 
favor of banks and trust companies and 
other business interests handling people’s 
property. 

Mr. Ford has announced at a ware- 
housing convention that he purposes to 
carry the case to the United States 
Supreme Court if necessary. 





New England’s Tonnage 


The fact that the freight tonnage 
coming into New England is six times 
the tonnage going out is one of the 
outstanding factors in freight costs in 
that group of States, according to the 
first comprehensive analysis of the total 
commodity movements into and out of 
the New England economic area, just 
issued in a pamphlet entitled “The 
External Trade of New England” by 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce. The facts and figures are re- 
sults of a survey of New England busi. 
ness recently made with the cooperation 
of the New England Council. 

In a general way this document tells 
that more than 60,000,000 tons of freight 
are received into New England each 
year, while only 10,000,000 move out. 
Fully one-half the incoming total is 
coal, while nearly three-quarters of the 
total going out is highly manufactured 
goods of relatively small weight but 
high value, the Government analysis 
shows. 
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Inquiry into Purchases 


Precedes the 1930 Census 


(Concluded from page 25) 


ization of the purchases of manufacturers 
by value, for the year 1927. The items 
are to be classified by their use into 
four groups: (1) Raw materials (prod- 
ucts which have not passed through 
a process of manufacture); (2) semi- 
finished goods (materials other than raw 
materials purchased for further process- 
ing, or fabrication into the products 
manufactured by the institutions being 
enumerated); (3) mill supplies (ma- 
terials used in the general maintenance 
of the plant, exclusive of material used 
in the repairs to machinery and the con- 
ditioning of plant equipment); and (4) 
plant equipment (including repair and 
maintenance supplies for conditioning 
plant equipment). 


Surveys Reduce Wastes 


“The marked progress in recent years 
in the production of commodities has 
been based largely on information de- 
veloped by research, trade association, 
and the State and Federal Government 
agencies devoted to promoting the wel- 
fare of American industry and com- 
merce. This information has revealed 
opportunities for eliminating waste of 
former trial and error methods, and has 
resulted in increased efficiency and lower 
business costs. 

“We now have problems of distribution 
which, in a like manner, require adequate 
factural information to furnish a basis 
for attacking these problems more intel- 
ligently. The buyer is suffering from 
disproportionate sales expense which is 
reflected in increased cost of products. 
The seller has thought it necessary to 
work many markets that, if the facts 
were known, probably would not support 
half the outlay assigned to them. 

“On the other hand, the better markets 
would doubtless support a larger and 
more scentific outlay of advertising and 
sales expense. Only by full knowledge of 
the inter-industry flow of the raw mate- 
rials, semi-finished products and manu- 
factured products for assembly, that con- 
stitute purchases, together with an 
adequate knowledge of the distribution 
to the ultimate consumer, will it be possi- 
ble to rationalize this process of distribu- 
tion to the efficient degree that prevails 
in the processes of their manufacture. 

“In the eleven cities that have served 
as a laboratory for the experimental cen- 
sus of retail and wholesale distribution, 
business men have found the facts ob- 
tained of great value in studying the 
marketing situation. By basing plans for 
the larger census on experience gained in 
these samples, mistakes will be avoided 
and omissions discovered so that the re- 
sults of the national count will be much 
more valuable and useful. This survey in 
Cleveland is a continuation of the policy 
of the Department of Commerce to in- 
vestigate thoroughly and practically the 
questions that should be asked in the 
proposed census of distribution for the 
whole United States. 
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Market Analysis Hampered 


“If it is possible to secure the informa- 
tion that the industrial distributors and 
producers want, to provide basic data 
for the solution of their problems, it will 
be an effective step forward in the plac- 
ing of sales to industry on a more scien- 
tific basis. It will assist in forming sales 
policies, working out sales quotas and 
logical advertising budgets with mini- 
mum waste. Present data are inadequate 
to enable distributors to analyze indus- 
trial markets efficiently. 

“The committee on waste in industry, 
in 1921, estimated that the wastes in the 
distribution of consumers’ goods may 
amount to $8,000,000,000. The movement 
of industrial goods—the materials that 
go into production and those that are 
used by the factories themselves—repre- 
sents a volume of business almost as 
large as the volume of consumer goods, 
so when both parts are combined you can 
get some idea of the savings which might 
be realized. This basic data is necessary 
for those who are analyzing these prob- 
lems and seeking the elimination of the 
wastes of distribution.” 





Liquor Sale at Boston Warehouse 


In these Volstead days liquor is legal- 
ly sold in Boston. It happened in the 
doorway of the Charles River Stores, 
a branch of the Quincy Market Cold 
Storage & Warehouse Company, and 
the liquor was disposed of for storage 
charges, by an auctioneer on Nov. 10. 

Despite the fact they were of the 
finest types, mellowed by age in the 
wood, there was not much interest be- 
cause nobody could buy the stuff with- 
out a Government permit. Most of the 
high grade whiskies and rum_ was 
knocked down at auction to meet the 
storage charges which have been run- 
ning up surprisingly. The advent of 
prohibition had prevented its removal. 

As there is still a great amount of 
pre-war stored liquor on which storage 
charges have not been paid, it was an- 
nounced at the conclusion of the sale 
that it will be put on the auction block 
at the same place on Dec. 8. 


Bay State Warehouse Landmark to Be 
Razed 


What was once one of the earliest 
public warehouses in Massachusetts, 
conducted mostly for the storage of 
southern cotton for Bay State textile 
mills by the famous early abolitionist, 
John Brown, whose soul goes marching 
on in song if not in history, is about 
to be demolished. 

It was originally a large brick dwell- 
ing house located on Gray’s Avenue, 
Springfield. For years tourists have 
made a point of visiting the former busi- 
ness establishment of John Brown. 
Wreckers started to raze the old brick 
warehouse on Nov. 13. The historic 
shrine is to be sacrificed so that em- 
ployees of the United States Envelope 
Co. may have a place to park their auto- 
mobiles. 
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Camden Terminal Described 
in New Buildings Series 


(Concluded from page 15) 


during the winter months when the de- 
mand on the refrigeration machinery 
will be light and will be distributed 
during the summer months. A _ small 
refrigerated room will be used for daily 
storage and for distribution of ice to 
a trucking platform where four trucks 
can load at one time and to a high 
platform from which refrigerator cars 
can be easily iced. The machinery for 
making and handling ice is of the most 
modern design. 

The entire plant is sprinklered. A 
feature of this system is that calcium 
chloride is used instead of water. This 
liquid will not freeze under the tem- 
peratures maintained and therefore the 
complications of the “dry” type of 
sprinkler system often installed in cold 
storage plants is eliminated. A _ stee! 
tank on the roof having a capacity of 
30,000 gal. is directly connected to the 
sprinkler system. 

The size of the development was de- 
termined by Moores & Dunford, Inc., 
working in conjunction with the officers 
of the terminal company. The entire 
plant, including all mechanical equip- 
ment, was designed by the organization 
of Moores & Dunford and is being con- 
structed under its supervision by Cramp 
& Co., Philadelphia. 


Bekins Establishes in Santa Barbara 


Announcement is made by Milo W. 
Bekins, president of the Bekins Van & 
Storage Co., operating a chain of house- 
hold goods depositories in Pacific Coast 
cities, that the Montecito Van & Storage 
Co., Santa Barbara, Cal., has been 
merged with the Bekins organization 
through purchase by the latter of the 
Montecito’s warehouse and equipment. 
The amount involved in the transaction 
was not made known. 

Homer N. Duffy, who was owner and 
manager of the Santa Barbara firm, 
will be retained with the Bekins com- 
pany, together with the entire working 
organization. 

The Montecito concern was estab- 
lished about a quarter-century ago. Its 
warehouse contains 25,000 square feet 
of floor space. 


The Bekins Van & Storage Co. will 
erect an eight-story warehouse on Geary 
Street, San Francisco, at a cost of ap- 
proximately $100,000. In size 60 by 100 
feet, the exterior will be finished with 
pressed brick and terra cotta. 





Lowell Blaze 


More than a hundred bales of cotton 
stored in the Lowell Public Warehouse, 
Inc., on Market Street, Lowell, Mass., 
were damaged by a fire, which origi- 
nated on the fifth floor, on Oct. 27. Ac- 
cording to fire department officials the 
blaze was caused by sparks from an 
electric motor. 
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Atlas Company Arranges to Transport Household Goods by Airplane 


ry,HE Atlas Storage Warehouse Co., 

Philadelphia, in association with the 
Ludington Philadelphia Flying Service, 
Inc., has made what, so far as is known, 
is the first definite arrangement for 
moving household goods by airplane. 
Through this pioneering combination of 
services Philadelphia householders may 
now have their furniture and other 
chattels moved by plane to any city in 
the United States. 

In addition, the Atlas has launched 
in full operation a department for mov- 
ing airplanes by van when transporta- 
tion by land is necessary and is prepared 
to store airplanes in its big warehouse 
at 4015 Walnut Street. 

The company’s first work of moving 
airplanes themselves was accomplished 
following its appointment as _ official 
transfer and moving agent of the first 
annual Philadelphia Aircraft Show, 
held at the 108th Field Artillery 
Armory, Nov. 5-14, Atlas vans moved to 
the Armory from various points a num- 
ber of machines, both of the biplane 
and monoplane types. These included a 
Ryan brougham, sister ship to Colonel 
Lindbergh’s “Spirit of St. Louis,” moved 
from the Philadelphia Airport; a Lin- 
coln-Paige, a Challenger and a Kari- 
Keen, all participants in the show, at 
which the Atlas company had an im- 
pressive booth and exhibit, introducing 
to the public its new forms of service 
under the most favorable circumstances. 

Each branch of this service—that of 
moving by air and of moving airplanes 
by van—was inaugurated after con- 
siderable study and preparation, accord- 
ing to Walter E. Sweeting, president of 
the company. To quote from a circular 
issued by the Atlas and distributed from 
the booth at the Aircraft Show: 

“What 
quickly, simply it is done: 
call to Evergreen 1200. Atlas 
packers and movers on their way to 
your house. Your furniture care- 
fully, skillfully packed and loaded into 
great Atlas vans. The vans speed- 
ing safely to the fiying field. The 
unloading of the vans and the secure 
stowing of your furniture in the fuse- 
lage of the waiting plane. The 
roar of a motor, the take-off, the flight. 

The landing at the new city. 

A van of Atlas Storage local agents, 
ordered by wire, waiting for the plane. 
i The unloading of the plane, the 
loading of the waiting van. Your 
new home in the other city. And 
when you reach there by train, motor 
or air, behold! Your furniture, set up 
ready for use.” 

If desired, the Atlas will not only 
permit the moving householder to ac- 
company his furniture in the airplane, 
but will have a limousine in waiting at 
the flying field at the point of destina- 
tion, to convey the owner of the goods 
to his new home. It is planned to use, 
for household goods transport large- 
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sized Ford-type_ tri-motored planes 
similar to those to be used by the rail- 
road companies. 

While the Ludington Philadelphia 
Flying Service, Inc., during its years of 
service has carried thousands of pas- 
sengers on short and long flights under 
varied weather conditions without in- 
jury to a single passenger, indicating 
negligible risk involved in moving fur- 
niture, as an extra precaution, the 
Atlas company, on request, is prepared 
to furnish all risk insurance from house 
to house. 

In connection with its service of mov- 
ing airplanes by land, the Atlas wil! 
specialize in salvaging and moving 
wrecked airplanes. Aerial navigation in 
this area has been undergoing notable 
development and naturally there will be 
a certain percentage of wrecks. 


New Moving Technique 


It is especially interesting to note 
that in preparing for the work in the 
new department of moving airplanes it 
has been necessary for the Atlas movers 
and packers to develop an entirely new 
technique, due to the planes’ construc- 
tion, requiring considerable instruction 
and practice. Some of these points are 
extremely necessary to master, in order 
to avoid damage to planes not metal— 
protected in parts. For example, great 
care must be exercised, when handling 
the wings, not to penetrate by finger- 
grip, or in other manner, the specially- 
treated tightly-stretched fabric covering 
their structure. Taut as a drumhead 
and extremely brittle, it takes only a 
slight poke to burst through this fabric. 

Precaution must be taken in the 
of lifting the rear of planes not pro- 
vided with handles at the lifting point, 
else the fingers are likely to penetrate 
the fabric. 

It is extremely necessary to be care- 
ful, in lifting the rear of a plane about 
to be attached to the rear of a van, for 
instance, for towing, not to raise it too 
high, or too suddenly, for its strong 
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tendency, due to light rear and com- 
paratively heavy front construction, is 
then to lose its balance when the wheels 
are on the ground, for the rear to fly 
upward and to pitch the machine on its 
nose, turning it over. 

The manner of attaching a plane to a 
van, for towing, is to have an extension 
at the rear of the van made of two 
narrow boards fastening by clamp; 
then to raise the tail-skid of the plane, 
slip it between the boards and clamp 
the two boards together. Towing must 
be done slowly. Propeller blades must 
be stopped at a certain angle when a 
plane is to be moved and should neither 
be horizontal or vertical, so that if they 
strike, or are struck by some object, they 
will not cause breakage of the mechan- 
ism. It takes eight men to lift and 
handle properly for moving an airplane 
of ordinary size. 

In disassembling a plane to be towed 
it is customary to remove the wings, 
and place them in the van, together 
with their accessories. In the case of 
a biplane the wings are_ properly 
wrapped and padded and leaned against 
the inside walls of the van in such a 
way as to afford them ample protec- 
tion, their care in transportation being 
comparable to that in the instance of 
large framed paintings; but in the case 
of a monoplane, the wings of some of 
which are 42 feet long, the Atlas has 
developed in its workshop a_ special 
triangular wing-rack, the frame, 8 feet 
high, being formed of 2 by 3 foot boards 
nailed together and having at the base 
a padded extension, or rest, on which 
the wing sets as it leans against the 
other inclined boards, or frame. There 
is a rack for each wing and this device 
holds the wing steady and affords good 
protection, permitting its safe disposal 
in the van. In transporting some planes 
by railway freight, the parts dis- 
assembled and crated include the wheels, 
wings, tail, fin, rudder and stabilizers. 

At the Atlas booth the exhibit in- 
cluded a set of enlarged photographs 
showing the “rehearsal” of moving-by- 


(Concluded on page 61) 
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Signs Each 88 Feet High Now 
Identify Hollywood Building 


§ pie warehouse of the Hollywood 
Storage Co., Hollywood, Fla., is con- 
sidered one of the most beautiful com- 
mercial structures in the United States. 
Recently C. E. Toberman, the president, 
and Mrs. Myda L. Shattuck, the general 
manager, and Larry Compton, the ad- 
vertising manager, believing that 
“beauty must be publicized,” decided 
that in some way the building should 
be identified without marring its appear- 
ance. Neon electric signs have been on 
the warehouse for two years; these 
served well at night but were without 
value during the daylight hours, and 
it was to solve this daytime problem 
that something different in signs was 
evolved. 

Today two huge signs—each measur- 
ing 54 feet 8 inches in width by 88 feet 
8 inches in height—‘‘smack the public 
right in the eye,” one on either side of 
the warehouse. A picture of one of 
these signs, which are the largest in 
size in Los Angeles and Hollywood, ap- 
pears on page 27. 

The background of each sign is buff. 
The upper and lower edges are fringed 
with two additional deeper shades. The 
large triangular background for the 
phrase “Hollywood Storage Co.” is a 
deep blue. The company’s signature is 
yellow. Edging the blue triangle are 
two panels, one russet, the other two 
shades deeper. The panel at the apex 
of the blue triangle is mahogany in back- 
ground with the lettering in yellow. In 
the peak of the blue field, and on either 
side connecting with the mahogany 
panel, are groups of overlapping 
triangles in vivid blue, green, red, 
yellow and dull russet. The lettering 
of the signature measures a little more 
than 9 feet in height and that of the 
panel is 3 feet by 2 feet 6 inches. 

After experimenting with floodiight- 
ing these signs at night with powerful 
lamps it has been decided to continue 
the night illuminating. 

“Some claim advertising to be a com- 
paratively new profession,” according to 
Mr. Compton. “Others maintain that 
advertising is one of the very oldest, 
backing up their argument with the 
question ‘Who painted the first “no 
trespassing” sign which appeared in the 
Garden of Eden?’ We do know that 
‘For Sale’ signs are one of the oldest 
known forms of advertising. Proof of 
this last statement rests with old 
papyrus records of sale or transfer, 
carved stone agreements of sale, and so 
on down the gamut of antique forms 
uncovered by modern man. 

“Modern man is just as much inter- 
ested in getting across what he has to 
sell as were the boys of old; perhaps 
more so. Particularly the American 


business man who wishes to make a 
quick clean sale, as he hasn’t the time 
to haggle as did his ancestors. An 
effective sign is a real asset. 

“Beauty must be publicized today. 
Realizing that our building was out- 
standing, a sign of similar character 
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was necessary. We decided to employ 
the so-called modernistic style of art 
work, which form possesses marked dis- 
tinction when compared with the stereo- 
typed signs seen all over the country.” 





Gov. Smith Can Have Trucking Job 
Again 


Two days after Gov. Smith of New 
York was defeated by former Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover for the Presidency 
the United Press sent out the following 
new dispatch from Chicago: 

“Any time Gov. Smith wants a job 
he can have it from George F. Getz, 
Chicago business man, who employed 
the New York Governor in 1921 as an 
official in the United States Trucking 
Corporation. 

“He can have just as good a job as 
he had then,” Getz said, when he read 
that Smith would not run for office 
again. 

“The wolf won’t howl at his door so 
long as I can help it,” he added. 








Plummer-Jones 
Nuptials 


WEDDNG the principals in 

_ which are both within the pub- 
lic warehouse industry took place 
at the All Saints Church, Beverly 
Hills, Cal., on Sept. 26, when Jane 
Melville Jones was married to 
Henry B. Plummer. 

The bride is a daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles T. B. Jones, Los 
Angeles. Mr. Jones is_ president 
of the Davies Warehouse Co. of 
that city and is widely known in 
warehousing in California. 

The groom is general manager 
of the Houston Terminal Ware- 
house & Cold Storage Co., Hou- 
ston, Tex., and was formerly as- 
sistant to the president of the 
Union Terminal Warehouse Co., 
Los Angeles. 








Ballard Financing 


The Ballard Storage & Transfer Co., 
St. Paul, has out an issue of $145,000 
first closed: mortgage 6 per cent serial 
gold bonds, priced at $100 par and in- 
terest. The mortgage bonds mature 
serially from 1929 to 1940, dated Oct. 1, 
1928. 

The company is erecting a four-story 
and basement automobile storage garage 
on a site with an area of 14,000 square 
feet—_100 feet on Third Street and 140 
feet on Wabasha Street. The building, 
which is to be completed about Jan. 15, 
has d’Humy motor ramps and staggered 
floors, which will permit nine parking 
levels. 

Except for the offices, filling station 
and stores, the building will be utilized 
for car parking with a capacity of 280. 

The operating company is owned by 
the Skellet Co., Minneapolis, holding 75 
per cent of the common stock. 
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Government Report Stresses 
Waste Elimination Program 


Distribution and Warehousing’s 
Washington Bureau, 

1163 National Press Bldg. 

oe amounting from $200,000,- 
‘7’ 000 to $500,000,000 annually will be 
realized by the material handling indus- 
tries through the standardization of 
skid platforms and lift truck equipment, 
it is predicted in the annual report of 
the Secretary of Commerce, just issued. 

“Elimination of waste in the physical 
movement of goods is being accomplished 
among manufacturers, shippers, carriers, 
warehousemen, consumer’ bodies’ and 
Government agencies,” the report states. 

These programs include studies of 
movement of goods within factory 
shipping departments, containers and 
packing materials, packing processes 
and methods, car loading or carting to 
railroad or pier, line haul by rail or 
water, handling by carrier, loading un- 
loading, etc., car unloading or cartage 
from carrier to consignee, and handling 
in consignee’s or buyer’s receiving room, 
embodying the entire cycle of distribu- 
tion. 

Of these operations of packing, han- 
dling and transportation, the transporta- 
tion company receives only a minor part 
of the cost involved, the larger portion 
being within the control of shipper or 
buyer, the Secretary’s report declares. 

“Appreciating the fact that avoidable 
waste in the field of physical distribu- 
tion amounts to hundreds of millions of 
dollars annually,” the report adds, “the 
Deparmtment has inaugurated a move- 
ment to ascertain the facts concerning 
this waste and to indicate methods for 
its elimination. The Bureau of Stand- 
ards and the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce have joined forces 
to this end, and certain members of 
their staffs have been assigned to this 
definite task. The work has been thor- 
oughly organized and, following the De- 
partment’s customary method of  pro- 
cedure, a cooperative campaign has been 
launched with industry. 

“The first attack on the problem was 
focused upon the use of skid platforms 
and lift trucks. Skid platforms are 
moved by lift trucks, hand or power 
operated. Estimates indicate that about 
100,000 hand lift trucks and 8000 power 
lift trucks are now in service. Total 
capital invested in this equipment is 
estimated at $75,000,000 and _ present 
annual production at $16,000,000, the 
latter not including skid platforms made 
by users. 

“During the month of June three con- 
ferences with industry were held in 
Washington and the investigation thor- 
oughly organized. The necessary com- 
mittees were set up to prosecute all 
phases of development of this economical 
method of handling goods. The first 
essential standardization has already 
been accomplished by the adoption of 
two clearance heights for skid plat- 
forms; namely 8 and 12 inches and of 

(Concluded on page 70) 
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Cold Storage Area Expands, 
Government Survey Reveals 


Distribution and Warehousing’s 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Bldg. 


| EFRIGERATED space in ware- 

houses throughout the country 
reached 667,846,573 cubic feet last year, 
an increase of 41,178,823 cubic feet 
when compared with the space available 
for cold storage in 1925. 

The increase in this branch of ware- 
house capacity has been chiefly in the 
Pacific Coast section, due to the erec- 
tion of cold storage warehouses in the 
Northwest for apple storage. There 
was also a considerable conversion of 
common storage to refrigeration in that 
section. 

The total cubic feet of refrigerated 
space is made up of 245,554,904 cubic 
feet in meat packing establishments; 
24,805,867 cubic feet in private cold 
storages; 273,896,321 cubic feet in pub- 
lic cold storages; 52,275,110 cubic feet 
in combined public and private cold 
storages; and 66,314,371 cubic feet in 
packing establishments doing a_ public 
cold storage business. 

Changes occur from year to year in 
the number of establishments and the 
amount of space in the different tem- 
perature groups, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics said in making public 
the report of its survey. New estab- 
lishments are usually of considerable 
size; those that discontinue are often 
small. 

The report listed 273 concerns operat- 
ing private storages providing 3,885,602 
cubic feet of space at temperatures 
below 10 degrees F.; 2,780,340 cubic 
feet at temperatures between 11 and 29 
degrees; 17,301,828 cubic feet at tem- 
peratures between 30 and 44 degrees; 
and 838,097 cubic feet at temperatures 
above 45 degrees. 

Two hundred and nineteen concerns 
were listed as operating combined public 
and private cold storages providing 
8,932,017 cubic feet of space at tempera- 
tures below 10 degrees, 9,978,798 cubic 
feet at temperatures between 11 and 29 
degrees; 37,073,157 cubic feet at tem- 
peratures between 30 and 44 degrees; 
and 1,291,138 cubic feet at temperatures 
above 45 degrees. 


There were 462 concerns operating, 
public plants providinbg 47,736,415 
cubic feet at temperatures below 10 


degrees; 21,179,386 cubic feet at tem- 
peratures between 11 and 29 degrees; 
197,890,545 cubic feet at temperatures 
between 30 and 44 degrees; and 7,089,- 
977 cubic feet at temperatures above 
45 degrees. 

There were 378 meat-packing estab- 
lishments having available 13,394,307 
cubic feet of storage space at tempera- 
tures below 10 degrees; 33,361,006 cubic 
feet at temperatures between 11 and 29 
degrees; 176,862,508 cubic feet at tem- 
peratures betwen 30 and 44 degrees; 
and 21,937,083 cubic feet at tempera- 
tures above 45 degrees. 

Total refrigerated space was litsed 
by States as follows: 
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Alabama, 1,385,617 cubic feet; Ar- 
kansas, 1,137,540 cubic feet; Arizona, 
41,778 cubic feet. 

California, 26,076,856 cubic feet; 
Colorado, 7,588,141; Connecticut, 1,- 
788,709. 


District of Columbia, 4,420,000. 

Florida, 937,656. 

Georgia, 3,998,242. 

Idaho, 763,474; Illinois, 128,990,561; 
Indiana, 17,949,506; Iowa, 34,316.774. 

Kansas, 41,851,310; Kentucky, _5,- 
028,646. 

Louisiana, 2,993,913. 

Maine, 1,382,334; Maryland, 3,806,- 
794; Massachusetts, 23,251,056; Mich- 
igan, 11,746,125; Minnesota, 22,828,033; 
Missouri, 34,884,143; Montana, 285,588. 

Nebraska, 22,642,364; New Hamp- 
shire, 80,603; New Jersey, 19,363,887; 
New York, 83,595,496; North Carolina, 
605,376. 

Ohio, 27,106,302; Oklahoma, 
648; Oregon, 7,455,444. 

Pennsylvania, 27,379,157. 

Rhode Island, 1,582,186. 

South Dakota, 3,824,095. 

Tennessee, 6,334,457; 
421,324. 

Utah, 1,137,159. 

Virginia, 13,794,306. 

Washington, 36,498,514; West Vir- 
ginia, 4,900,365; Wisconsin, 14,629,314. 

All other States, 3,905,256. 


8,478,- 


Texas,  15,- 


Memphis Sale 


Lee E. McKnight, president of the 
Merchants Transfer Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., has purchased from the Federal 
Compress Co., with which he was for- 
merly associated, the one-story brick 
warehouse covering an entire city block 
at Adams and Washington Avenues and 
Lauderdale and High Streets. The 
property is said to have a valuation in 
excess of $100,000. The new owner 
plans to improve the building. 


Hiden Company Builds 


The Hiden Forwarding & Storage Co., 
Newport News, Va., is constructing two 
modern warehouses at the northern 
limits of the city. They will be used 
largely for storage of tobacco shipped 
through the port for other consignment. 
Exclusive of platforms they will provide 
together 20,000 square feet of floor 
space. 


Atlas Firm to Transport 
Household Goods by Airplane 


(Concluded from page 59) 


air service, in which a Ludington Phila- 
delphia Air Service plane is being loaded 
from an Atlas van for the journey; 
stacks of circulars, which were given out 
to hundreds of inquirers, the show- 
goers’ reaction to the new service idea 
being decidedly gratifying; signs an- 
nouncing the Atlas company’s various 
other services and, centrally placed on 
the background wall, the gilded symbol 
of Atlas. Mr. Sweeting was among 
those who enjoyed a ride over the city 
in the Ryan brougham. 
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Friendly Receivership for 
Terminals Firm in Detroit 


ft HE Detroit Railway & Harbor Ter- 
minals Co., Detroit, operating one of 
the largest and most modern combination 
dry and cold storage warehouses in the 
Central West, passed into the hands of 
a friendly receivership, on Nov 1, as 
the result of a petition filed by a 
creditor. 

Harold L. Brown, president and gen- 
eral manager of the company, and the 
Detroit & Security Trust Co., have been 
appointed joint receivers to operate the 
business. Mr. Brown is president of the 
Michigan Warehousemen’s Association. 

“The proceeding is in the nature of 
a friendly receivership,” said H. L. 
Stanton, vice-president of the Detroit 
& Security Trust Co. “It is planned to 
reorganize the company on a strong 
financial basis. Aside from the funded 
debt, the company has a very small 
amount of indebtedness. Current assets 
exceed current liabilities. 

“The present situation has_ been 
brought about largely through excessive 
competition in the cold and dry storage 
fields. When the company was organ- 
ized, in 1925, it was the consensus of 
opinion that there was a deficiency of 
such facilities in Detroit and a real ne- 
cessity for a warehouse embodying cold 
and dry storage, and having provision 
for marine transportation existed. The 
plant has, in addition to a large cold and 
dry storage capacity, 1000 feet of dock 
facilities on the Detroit River, and is 
the only large Detroit warehouse having 
this marine equipment. 

“The earnings of the company, while 
sufficient to pay all operating expenses 
and taxes, are not sufficient to pay the 
interest on the bonded debt. Under new 
management installed about a year ago 
the earnings have increased. Under nor- 
mal conditions it is believed the company 
can reflect earnings considerably larger.” 


Blodgett Forms Own Firm 


Leon R. Blodgett, for many years 
prominent in the storage and packing 
business in Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
organized the Blodgett Packing & Stor- 
age Co., with general offices in the Pant- 
lind Exhibition Building, 213 Lyon 
Street, N. W., Grand Rapids. 

The new firm has leased the Tri-Arts 
Building, at Cherry Street and Com- 
merce Avenue, for use as a warehouse. 
Advantageously located, this structure 
has 30,000 square feet of floor space 
which is sprinkler-protected. The com- 
pany already has a fleet of trucks in 
service. 

For sixteen years Mr. Blodgett was 
connected with the Elston Packing & 
Storage Co., and for several years was 
general manager of the Elston firm and 
of Helmus Bros., Inc. He is a charter 
member of .the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association and has 
been a familiar figure at the National’s 
conventions. He is widely known in 
the Grand Rapids furniture market. 
He is a former president of the Lions 
Club in Grand Rapids. 
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Activities of Executives 
In and Out of the Industry 


F RED CRONE, president of the Crone 
Storage Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., 
and one of the most widely known ware- 
house executives in Canada, was re- 
cently reelected to Vancouver’s Board 
of Park Commissioners. 

Mr. Crone has been serving as a park 
commissioner this year but the amalga- 
mation of Vancouver and surrounding 
municipalities made it necessary for the 
commissioners to go to the polls again 
for reelection. There were seven com- 
missioners to be elected and thirteen 


Fred Crone 





Elected a member of the Board of 
Park Commissioners, Vancouver 


candidates entered the race. Mr. Crone 
received 20,800 votes, the second largest 
number received by any of the aspirants 
to the board. 

“Now that the amalgamation has 
taken place,” said Mr. Crone, comment- 
ing on his election, “there is a great deal 
of fine work to be done in connection 
with the park board during the next five 
or ten years, as the average citizen to- 
day is beginning to realize it is the play- 
grounds in outside places that help build 
up strong boys and girls who will be 
our future citizens.” 





Charles H. Farnsworth, president and 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Quincy Market Cold Storage & 
Warehouse Company, Boston, was 
elected president of the First National 
Stores, Inc., a Massachusetts chain 
grocery corporation, on Oct. 20. Mr. 
Farnsworth has long been an active 
figure in the management of the First 
National Stores, Inc., having been for- 
merly identified with the M. O’Keefe 
Company before its amalgamation. 


P. L. Gerhardt, vice-president of the 
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FOR SALE 


(Warehouse and Trucking 


Business ) 


Owners, wishing to retire, 
will sell prosperous and long- 
established WAREHOUSE AND 
TRUCKING BUSINESS in rap- 
idly growing WESTCHESTER 
CoMMUNITY, adjacent to New 
York City. 

Requires $40,000.00 cash 
to buy; balance can be paid 
out of earnings. Now show- 
ing long record of excellent 
net earnings. 

For full information com- 
municate with 


L. FRANKLIN van ZELM 
Wilmot Road. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 








Bush Terminal Co. and a past president 
of the merchandise division of the Amer- 
ican Warehousemen’s Association, is one 
of sixty-six business men designated by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States to conduct a survey for the 
National Wholesale Conference under 
the auspices of the national Chamber. 

Colonel Gerhardt is a member of the 
committee which will analyze the func- 
tions performed by the wholesaler in 
warehousing products and _. breaking 
down shipments into small lots, thereby 
relieving manufacturer and producer of 
a large item of expense and enabling the 
retailer to meet promptly and efficiently 
the wants of the consumer. 


A. T. Gibson, president of the Law- 
rence Warehouse Co. and a director of 
the American Warehousemen’s_ Asso- 
ciation, spoke by invitation at a banquet 
given by the Foreign Exchange Club of 
Los Angeles on Oct. 17. The attendance 
was largely of bankers and Mr. Gibson’s 
subject was “Use of Warehouse Receipts 
as a Basis for Bankers’ Acceptance.” 
For the past few years probably no 
other storage executive in the country 
has been more active in furthering the 
use of warehouse receipts as collateral 
among manufacturers and in creating 
an acceptance of such receipts on 
bankers. 


John S. Gerety, president of the 
Northeastern Storage & Distributing 
Co., Worcester, Mass., is chairman of 
a local chamber of commerce committee 
which is working on a program to make 
Worcester the distributing and _ sales 
headquarters of New England. Repre- 
sentatives of the committee will go on 
the road to “sell” the city to companies 
which distribute in New England. 
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Firms Successful in Suits 
Brought by International 


— Clarence J. Bailey Transfer & 
i Storage Co., Huntington, W. Va., 
and the Columbian Storage & Transfer 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., each has been 
successful in defending an_ action 
brought by the Publication Division 
International Transportation Associa- 
tion, Inc., Washington, D. C., and Balti- 
more, to compel payment for an alleged 
contract for advertising space in the 
International’s “Directory of Railroads 
and Steamships also Warehouse Ser- 
vice” published several years ago. 

C. J. Bailey, president of the Hunting- 
ton firm, writes to Distribution and 
Warehousing: 

“We are glad to advise that our case 
was tried in Squire G. C. Withrow’s 
Court recently, and the verdict rendered 
in our favor.” 

John Zevelkink, secretary of the 
Grand Rapids company, writes: 

“We are pleased to advise that our 
case was brought before Justice Court 
the early part of October and we have 
just been advised that the verdict was 
rendered in our favor, reading that 
there was no cause for action. Our at- 
torney based his plea on the fact that 
there was no meeting of minds in this 
particular instance and cited several! 
instances on similar contracts. 

“Tf you have any inquiries relative to 
rulings you may refer them direct to 
us and we will get in touch with our 
attorney, who no doubt will be glad to 
give particular instances covering cita- 
tions he used.” 

The outcome of these two cases is 
similar to that of the Ford Transfer & 
Storage Co., Omaha, Neb., as outlined 
in the November issue of Distribution 
and Warehousing. The situation is of 
interest to a large number of storage 
executives throughout the country. 

It will be recalled that the Inter- 
national’s directory contained listings 
somewhat similar to those which appear 
in the annual Warehouse Directory of 
Distribution and Warehousing. In ad- 
vance of the appearance of the Inter- 
national’s book the Publication Division 
of the International sent to warehouse 
companies the latters’ listings as they 
appeared, copyrighted, in Distribution 
and Warehousing’s 1926 Directory. 
Each listing as sent out by the Inter- 
national’s Publication Division was on a 
sheet of paper in the upper right hand 
corner of which appeared a “box” con- 
taining small-point text alleged to be a 
contract to pay $50 a year for two years 
in payment for a listing in the Inter- 
national’s directory. 


Installs Rug Cleaning Plant 


The Fidelity Storage & Warehouse 
Co., Orlando, Fla., has installed a mod- 
ern rug cleaning plant on the second 
floor of its building and according to 
L. M. Robertson, president, the firm wil! 
enter this field on a larger scale than 
has heretofore been attempted in central 
Florida. 
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6-Wheel Trucks, Pneumatics, 
Are Approved by MacDonald 


Distribution and Warehousing’s 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 
ne transportation, without 
4 the imposition of unsafe loads upon 
highway surfaces, can be accomplished 
through the introduction of six-wheel 
trucks and pneumatic tires, in the opin- 
ion of Thomas H. MacDonald, chief of 
the Bureau of Public Roads, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Drastic limitation through legislation 
of gross loads which may be carried on 
any type of truck offers a less desirable 
solution to trucking problems on the 
highways than limitation of wheel con- 
centration by permitting the use of six- 
wheel trucks, Mr. MacDonald holds. 
Highway engineers have always been 
faced with the problem of producing the 
greatest mileage of serviceable roads, 


.and have been forced to design them as 


light as possible, consistent with traffic 
demands. On the other hand, truck op- 
erating costs are generally reduced by 
increasing the pay load capacity. 

Introduction of the six-wheel truck, 
Mr. MacDonald holds, will preserve ex- 
isting highways and at the same time 
insure economic transportation. 

The effect of the six-wheel vehicle on 
the highways is about one-half that of 
the four-wheel truck, Mr. MacDonald 
says investigations of the Bureau has 
revealed. Increasing the number of 
wheels so reduces the load on each wheel 
as to permit the use of pneumatic tires 
on the large-sized trucks, which cannot 
be so equipped when supplied only with 
four wheels. Pneumatic tires reduce the 
impact of the moving truck and so tend 
further to protect the highway. The 
impact of a solid tire exerts a pressure 
on the pavement two or three times the 
standing load, while the pressure exerted 
by the pneumatic tire is only a small 
percentage above that of the load at 
rest. 

“The question has been frequently 
asked: ‘What ts the effect of the motor 
vehicle upon highways?’” to quote Mr. 
MacDonald. “It may with equal perti- 
nency be countered with: ‘What is the 
effect of highways upon the motor 
vehicle?’ There is a mutual relation- 
ship from which each must profit, or 
each must suffer. There must be a 
mutual adjustment if real economy is 
to result. Such a mutual adjustment 
precludes uneconomic restrictions upon 
the size, weight and speed of the motor 
vehicle, just as surely as it excludes un- 
due size, weight or speed restrictions 
upon the size, weight or speed restric- 
tions from the road.” 

The general conclusions which may 
be fairly drawn are stated by Mr. Mac- 
Donald as follows: 


1. The six-wheel vehicle offers a de- 
Sirable and effective answer to the prob- 
lem of the load above the normal desir- 
able limit for the four-wheel truck. 

2. The six-wheel truck offers a desir- 
able and effective answer to the problem 
of the load equal to the heavier four- 
wheel truck in areas where road condi- 
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tions do not permit maximum wheel con- 
centration. 

After explaining the relative influence 
of the four-wheel and six-wheel vehicles 
on rigid pavements and the impact re- 
lations of the two types of vehicles, Mr. 
MacDonald says that “‘to carry the same 
load, the multiplication of wheels, if 
this changes the wheel load concentra- 
tion so that pneumatic tires are economi- 
cal, is a very great advantage to the 
road.” He continues: 

“Both the automotive engineer and 
the highway engineer have a goal exact- 
ly the same—the most economical high- 
way transportation. Each in his par- 
ticular field must work back from this 
objective, not independently but with in- 
telligence and sympathy. Thus while 
the physical facts are important, the 
economic application is the real objec- 
tive. 

“By portion of our 
been built 


the major 
paved rural highways has 
since 1920. The insistent demand has 
been for greater mileages. The high- 
way engineer has had no option; he has 
had to design roads as light as he be- 
lieved would reasonably serve the traffic 
in order to secure the maximum mileage. 
This is the typical highway problem of 
the United States as it is with all other 
of the newer countries. The highway 
engineers and officials of the United 
States are carrying the greatest tonnage 
on the lightest built roads that is being 
attempted anywhere in the world. And 
the time has not yet come when this 
policy may be changed. Every new mile 
adds to the potential service of the 
motor vehicle.” 
The road and 


far 


the freight carrying 
vehicle might be brought together by 
adopting weight limitations for rural 
roads, Mr. MacDonald adds, according 
to the following suggestions: 

For general use on improved roads— 
8000 pounds per wheel. 

For terminal areas and arterial roads 


connecting these — 9000 pounds per 
wheel. 
For municipalities — limits as _ pre- 


scribed by ordinance. 

These maximum wheel loads may be 
applied to either the four-wheel or six- 
wheel trucks, he explains, adding: 

“If bridges are designed under the 
standard specifications of the American 
Association of State Highway Officials 
they will carry without serious over- 
load the _ six-wheel truck with these 
wheel loads.” 


The proposed wheel loads, Mr. Mac- 
Donald points out, must be strictly held 
to apply only to the manufacturers’ 
rated capacity and any _ regulations 
should embody stringent prohibitions of 
over-loading and should require also a 
minimum of unsprung weight in the 
design of the truck. 

“Tt seems apparent,” he concludes, 
“that there is sufficient evidence to point 
the way toward a truly economic trans- 
portation; that is, economic loads with- 
out the imposition of unsafe loads upon 
highway surfaces, through the use of 
the six-wheel trucks; also to prove their 
(Concluded on page 64) 
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$4,500,000 Warehouse Opened 
by Great Lakes Co. in Toledo 


AILED as a factor in building 
larger commerce for Toledo, the 
new Great Lakes Terminal Warehouse 
Co.’s merchandise distribution and cold 
storage plant at Morris and Williams 
Streets, Toledo, was formally opened on 
Oct. 24 by A. Lane Cricher, acting chief 
of the Transportation Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce. 
Mr. Cricher spoke to an audience of 
about 500 railroad officers, city officials, 
bankers and business men_ generally, 
who had assembled at a luncheon in 
the warehouse. His talk, which told of 
the economic advantages of warehouse 
distribution, was broadcast over station 
WSPD. 

Later in the day thousands of persons 
were escorted through the warehouse 
and each guest received a box contain- 
ing two white eggs which, laid in Cali- 
fornia last March or April, had been 
shipped to Toledo and stored in the new 
plant. 

The Great Lakes warehouse is a $4,- 
500,000 project, built by the William N. 
Miller Co., the head of which William 
N. Miller, is president of the operating 
warehouse company. 

For picture, see page 38. 


Warehouses to Develop Truck 


Terminals 


Indiana 


The Truck Terminal Association, Inc., 
Indianapolis, has been reorganized, ac- 
cording to Tom Snyder, who had served 
as its secretary, and is now known as 
the Warehouse Distribution Corporation, 
operated under Mr. Snyder’s jurisdic- 
tion. 

The new organization has taken over 
a merchandise warehouse containing 
40,000 square feet and has remodeled it 
into a high type motor truck terminal. 

The corporation is comprised of about 
twenty of the leading merchandise ware- 
houses in Indiana, each of which will 
during the coming year be developed as 
a central motor terminal in its respec- 
tive community. Truck operations for 
distribution from each of these points 
into about a twenty-five mile area from 
the center are being rapidly developed. 


Correction 


On page 42 of the October issue of 
Distribution and Warehousing was pub- 
lished a picture of Charles McMillan, 
manager of McMillan & Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, and J. H. Warren, vice-president 
of M. Rawlinson, Ltd., Toronto, who 
were among the Canadian delegates 
which attended the summer convention 
of the National Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association at French Lick, Ind. 

Through error the caption accom- 
panying the snapshot stated that one 
of the men in the picture was E. W. 
Marshall, of Ottawa. Mr. Marshall 


was not at the convention. 
The two men shown, left to right, are 
Mr. MeMillan and Mr. Warren. 
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64 
Would Classify Accounts 


of California Warehousemen 


INDING a wide diversity of bookkeep- 
ing methods among the warehouse- 
men of the State, the Railroad Commis- 
sion of California, the jurisdiction of 
which extends by law to all public utili- 
ties in the State, is about to make a 
ruling which will put into operation a 
uniform classification of accounts for 
warehousemen. 

With the heading “Case No. 2597,” the 
following communication from the Rail- 
road Commission was sent to the public 
warehousenmien in September: 

“Good cause appearing therefor, it is 
hereby ordered that a proceeding be 
hereby instituted on the Commission’s 
own motion, for the purpose of fixing 
and prescribing a uniform classification 
of accounts for warehousemen, and that 
a hearing he had thereon before Exam- 
iner Gannon on Monday, the first day of 
October, 1928, at 10 a.m., in the court- 
room of the Commission, 520 State Build- 
ing, San Francisco, Cal., and that ware- 
housemen be given an opportunity to 
appear at said hearing and show cause, 
if any they have, why the Commission 
should not adopt a uniform classifica- 
tion of accounts for warehousemen sub- 
stantially in the same form as the uni- 
form classification of accounts attached 
hereto and marked ‘Exhibit A.’ 

“It is hereby further ordered, that the 
Secretary of this Commission cause to be 
served upon all interested parties a copy 
of this order at least ten (10) days be- 
fore the date of such hearing.” 

Accompanying this letter was a 68- 
page “Exhibit A,” giving quite detailed 
classifications of warehouse accounts. 


Principle Declared Sound 


The California Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation, through its secretary, Leon A. 
Bailey, San Francisco, followed the Com- 
mission’s communication with the follow- 
ing letter to all member warehousemen: 

“In accordance with authority vested 
with the Railroad Commission, they pro- 
pose to order established on Jan. 1, 1929, 
a system of uniform classification of ac- 
counts for warehousemen. A copy of the 
code proposed by them has been sent you 
together with a notice to show cause, at 
a hearing at San Francisco on Oct. 1, 
1928, why the same shall not be made 
effective at public warehouses on Jan. 1. 

“In principle uniform accounting by 
public utilities is sound. Other utilities 
have long been required to keep accounts 
upon a uniform basis. The question here 
raised is therefore: 

“A: Is the proposed code proper, for 
distribution warehousemen, in its pre- 
sent form? 

“B: Should a different and perhaps 
simpler code be devised for rural ware- 
housemen? If so, why? 

“The matter will be thoroughly con- 
sidered by our Board of Directors at a 
meeting to be held on Sept. 26 at the 
Alexandria Hotel in Los Angeles to de- 
cide upon the position to be taken by 
the California Warehousemen’s Associa- 
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tion at the hearing before the Railroad 
Commission on Oct. 1 at San Francisco. 

“If you have any views on this subject 
that would be valuable to our board, in 
its consideration of this question, will 
you please write this office today or write 
to President Merle E. Turner, 316 Com- 
mercial Street, Los Angeles, in time to 
reach him by Sept. 25?” 

As a result of communications from 
warehousemen the meeting of the Board 
of Directors at the Alexandria Hotel, 
Los Angeles, and the hearing before the 
Railroad Commission on Oct. 1 several 
important changes were suggested and 
incorporated into the »vroposed code. 

The principal changes centered around 
the fact that rural warehousemen would 
not need the same accounting system as 
those in the cities. 

The revised code is now under advise- 
ment by the Railroad Commission, and 
favorable action is expected. It is an- 
ticipated that the elaborate classification 
of accounts will be adopted for the urban 
warehouses, and another and much sim- 
pler code for the rural warehouses. 


The Family Album Presents 
Sketch of Mrs. M. M. Bowen 


(Concluded from page 26) 


instinct of being able to see a situation 
instantly and arrive at a definite con- 
clusion. Right or wrong, she was always 
ready to exercise initiative, and, for the 
rest, she did what men have been doing 
since Adam was put to work—just 
bluffed. 

In 1920 Mr. Tripp passed away. That 
was a propitious business year for all 
warehouses. The heirs of the Tripp es- 
tate introduced a man as the new man- 
ager of the concern, but it was only nat- 
ural that all details should revert to 
Mrs. Bowen, so they soon decided that 
the man was not needed. 

Mrs. Bowen has been “the big boss” 
ever since, her office title being “secre- 
tary and manager.” 

Since then the establishment has about 
gone feminine. Mrs. Tripp now acts as 
president, and the only masculine em- 
ployee in the office is a bookkeeper. Mr. 


Tripp believed that books should be kept . 


by a man, so Mrs. Bowen always has 
carried on the tradition. The other 
members of the staff are all new and 
of Mrs. Bowen’s own choosing. 


Inspires Loyalty 


The main building of the Tripp com- 
pany comprises 200,000 square feet of 
space on three floors and the basement. 
It is devoted to the handling of merchan- 
dise, and Mrs. Bowen transacts all of 
the company’s business. Her official sig- 
nature is M. M. Bowen, and many of the 
firm’s customers do not know that “M. 
M. Bowen” is a woman, their letters 
being regularly addressed to “My dear 
Mr. Bowen.” She has an excellent at- 
torney to consult when in difficulty, and, 
though a fragile enough bit of humanity, 
she seems possessed of the happy faculty 
of inspiring helpful loyalty in her asso- 
ciates. And so she gets on. 

When the time came for the new man- 
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6-Wheel Trucks, Pneumatics, 
Are Approved by MacDonald 


(Concluded from page 63) 


use may extend with different wheel 
loads to the most concentrated indus- 
trial centers and to the most sparsely 
settled areas. There is nothing to in- 
dicate that the conclusions are unsound 
from the standpoint of reasonable use 
of our improved highways. 

“This discussion, of course, is built 
on the consideration of the rural high- 
way, and not upon the application of 
wheel loads to city streets, which pre- 
sents a very different problem. The crit- 
ical stresses are induced in the very 
edge of rural pavements, and it has 
been found by careful observation that 
the heavy truck follows very closely the 
edge of the paved strip on rural roads. 
But the problem of the wheel load for 
city streets becomes quite different.” 


_ 


ager of the Tripp organization to at- 
tend her first warehousing convention 
she was, of course, “scared to death.” 
The occasion was a meeting of the old 
Central Warehousemen’s Club in Min- 
neapolis, and she wrote to W. L. Hinds, 
president of the Merchants Transfer & 
Storage Co., Des Moines, Iowa—an ex- 
ecutive, long a friend—and asked him 
if he thought it would be proper and 
advisable for a woman to be present. 
Mr. Hinds wrote back and urged her to 
attend. 

Very few wives were at that particu- 
lar meeting, and on entering the eleva- 
tor that was to take her to the conven- 
tion hall Mrs. Bowen was relieved to 
read Mr. Hinds’s name on one of the 
badges. He took charge of her imme- 
diately—and the men at the conventions 
never have made her feel that she was 
“cramping their style” by being in the 
room. The men, she says, have been 
‘Just grand.” 


A Student at Conventions 


She is a member of the merchandise 
division of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association and belongs to the 
American Chain of Warehouses, and she 
attends the conventions _ religiously, 
studying hard and gleaning all sorts of 
helpful pointers from contact with “other 
men” of the industry. Now and then 
she makes a brief speech—reluctantly. 

Proof no longer is needed that women 
can compete, and successfully, with their 
betrousered business rivals in just about 
anything that it happens to enter their 
dear little heads to try, but, if it were 
needed, surely “M. M. Bowen,” secretary 
and manager of the Tripp Warehouse 
Co., is it. 

Not long ago Mrs. Bowen was elected 
president of the Woman’s Rotary Club 
of Indianapolis. She is quite proud of 
that, and states that she doesn’t “know 
how it ever happened, because you know 
how timid I have been about getting on 
my feet before the public.” And _ she 
considers presiding over the meetings “a 
job much harder than keeping a ware- 
house running along O. K.” 
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Story of Mrs. M. D. Shattuck 


in the Family Album Series 
(Concluded from page 27) 


Nobody expected Mrs. Shattuck to suc- 
ceed, so she naturally decided to show 
’em. And how! In due time she was 
made cashier, then assistant to the man- 
ager, and finally, two years ago, she was 
made general manager. 

A woman in this responsible position 
was somewhat of an innovation in the 
warehousing industry and many a be- 
trousered veteran frowned on the move. 
Mrs. Shattuck smiled back and the crit- 
ics were sunk. 

As active head of the business Mrs. 
Shattuck has taken the warehouse into 
society. Having had a home of her own, 
she has never forgotten the housewife’s 
viewpoint. The cleanliness and neatness 
that reign from front to back of the com- 
pany’s huge plant under her direction in 
the cinema city denote the hand of a 
thoroughgoing housekeeper at the helm. 
This impresses potential customers—and 
brings down the insurance rate. 

Social contacts are valuable in busi- 
ness today, so Mrs. Shattuck’s many 
friends meant more than just a round of 
teas to detract from her work. Aside 
from being the capitol of the more or 
less silent celluloid drama, Hollywood, 
with its exclusive Beverly Hills district, 
has virtually the highest per capita 
wealth of any community in the United 
States. Early in her career as general 
manager, Mrs. Shattuck conducted a 
constructive drive to solicit housing for 
everything from soft soap to airplanes. 
(The company now specializes in the 
storing of airplanes.) 

Having gained a cultured clientele, 
Mrs. Shattuck set herself the task of 
building up a cultured staff so that cus- 
tomers may meet employees on their own 
level. It is a rule in the institution that 
the men in the front office and the men 
on the trucks as well must be clean 
shaven. Courtesy is stressed and cheer- 
fulness cultivated. Mrs. Shattuck has 
developed a peculiar way of selecting her 
personnel. Most of the men are mar- 
ried, because she believes that married 
men are steadier and more understand- 
ing. Her method is to put the job 
squarely up to the employee and then 
give him plenty of time to prove him- 
self. Thus she has won the loyalty of 
everyone with whom she is associated. 

Hers is a cosmopolitan staff with 
every State in the Union as well as 
England and Canada represented, and, 
believing that it is advisable to have in- 
terests as far flung as possible and that 
the returns pay heavy dividends on the 
investment involved, she encourages 
each executive in the firm to belong to 
4s many social and civic organizations 
as possible. She herself belongs to the 
Hollywood Athletic Club, the Foreign 
Trade Club of Southern California, the 
Hollywood Business Women’s Club, and 
the Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles. 
She was vice-president of the southern 
division of the Pacific Coast Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association last year 
and this year she is a director, and 


PERSONALITY 


serves on committees of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association. 
She subscribes to the membership lists 
of Hollywood’s far-famed oven air bowl, 
and her box at “the symphony under the 
stars” is never empty. 

Keeping the human element upper- 
most in the affairs of a big business 
corporation is not, however, entirely a 
matter of social gaieties. The staff is 
entertained at dinner once a month—a 
merry meal served in homey fashion. 
Through the various courses the affair 
takes on the aspect of a family gather- 
ing, but with the arrival of the black 
coffee the business discussion starts and 
a spade begins to be called a spade and 
not an implement of agriculture. Griev- 
ances are aired, if any; improvements 
are suggested and criticisms made. This 
is not a log-rolling aggregation. 

When Mrs. Shattuck joined, the office 
force of the Hollywood company con- 
sisted of three persons—a bookkeeper, a 
stenographer and a manager. The firm 
now occupies a handsome new 14-story 
building. With a storage capacity of 
160,000 square feet, it stands on two 
main thoroughfares, where it is served 
by a private track spur. Among its 
trucks on the street there is nothing to- 
day as small as the largest it boasted 
ten years ago. The twelve pieces of 
equipment now in use range in size from 
a l1-ton rapid delivery motor to a 5-ton 
Pierce Arrow. There are three of the 
latter besides one Ford and several Mack 
trucks. 

There has been little of the spectacu- 
lar in the rise of Mrs. Shattuck. The 
city, the institution and the woman all 
grew together. The firm’s new edifice is 
built on the company’s original site at 
Highland Avenue and Hollywood Boule- 
vard. Known as “the warehouse beauti- 
ful,” it towers proudly over the neigh- 
boring buildings—a temple of beauty 
and a mart of commerce. 

To Mrs. Shattuck’s stratagem and per- 
Suasiveness goes much of the credit for 
the structure’s combination of grace and 
utility. The warehouse was one of the 
first of its kind to be erected on the 
west coast and at the time the plans 
were drawn—beauty in a warehouse was 
considered unnecessary if not actually a 
little foolish. Mr. Toberman, the com- 
pany’s president, is a cautious and con- 
servative financier who avoids specula- 
tions and experiments but the forces of 
beauty won. 

The building is constructed with the 
interior sturdiness of a banking institu- 
tion and the exterior architecture of a 
high class hotel. Its vaults and com- 
partments are the latest word in modern 
invention. It has a burglar alarm so 
sensitive that the touch of a strange 
footstep within the gates after hours 
will set the welkin ringing, and a sys- 
tem of fire protection so effective that 
the Hollywood fire department uses it 
for demonstration purposes when rookies 
are being trained. Its facade would 
grace a palace. 

Modern commerce cannot pause too 
long to make obeisance to beauty, how- 
ever. The wench must pay her way. 
So within recent weeks the company has 
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installed two huge electric signs, one on 
either side of the building. These mark 
another triumph for the company’s 
feminine manager. Mr. Toberman, nat- 
uraily proud of his building, was in- 
clined to think that it was imposing 
enough of itself. Larry Compton, the 
firm’s advertising manager, was all for 
some arrangement with millions of 
Mazdas to “smack the public right in 
the eye.” A _ triangular conference 
evolved the new signs. Dazzling, color- 
ful, they proclaim to the world the com- 
pany’s activities without marring the 
building’s beauty. 

One might well say some of the com- 
pany’s activities. On one of the upper 
floors of the building there is a radio 
broadcasting studio, Station KMTR. On 
the roof there is a tower where huge 
searchlights are stationed as a land- 
mark for air pilots en route to Los 
Angeles. Still another floor is luxurious- 
ly fitted up as a banquet hall, and here 
foregather the members of Hollywood’s 
far famed “233” Club, a branch of the 
Masonic order whose members are con- 
nected with the motion picture or theat- 
rical fraternity and in which Monte 
Blue, Buddy Roosevelt and other cele- 
brated film stars are the moving spirits. 
Miles of heavy blue velvet have been 
utilized to soften the cavernous wide 
open spaces of the fourteenth floor, 
where the club rooms are situated, and 
to the back an amazingly well equipped 
kitchen brings joy to the heart of the 
caterer. Here again are evidences of 
the heart of a housewife and the head 
of a business woman, for that particular 
floor was never made to pay as a de- 
pository for merchandise. 

Mrs. Shattuck is not the person to 
wait for things to drop into her lap— 
not while she is resourceful enough to 
go gunning for business. She believes 
in advertising. She impresses on the 
company’s representatives that they are 
salesmen, not just estimators. Versa- 
tile, aggressive and energetic, she is 
far-sighted encugh to work for tomor- 
row as well as for today. 

When residents of Hollywood go 
abroad she even has lists of the com- 
pany’s foreign representatives sent to 
them, placing at the disposal of the 
traveler a service which makes it pos- 
sible to send home purchases made in 
Europe as easily as a trunk might be 
moved. 

It would take a woman to think of 
that. Wouldn’t it? 





Ohio Firm Discontinues 


The Hodge Storage & Cartage Co., 
established in 1907 in Springfield, Ohio, 
has sold its warehouse and retired from 
the warehouse business. The purchasers, 
the E. W. Fulmer Co., operating a chain 
of groceries, will use the plant. as a 
supply house for the Fulmer products. 

The storage firm, operated by C. A. 
Hodge, H. H. Hodge and E. C. Hodge, 
was a member of the merchandise divi- 
sion of the American Warehousemen’s 
Association, the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association and _ the 
Ohio Warehousemen’s Association. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


EE and try International trucks and put them to work 
on your hauling. Get acquainted with the sturdy, 
practical construction .... take a turn at the wheel 

and find out what it means to drive a truck that’s a quality 

truck in every respect. 





Internationals are powered with vibrationless, self-contained, 
accessible, easily-serviced engines that develop great pulling 
ability at low engine speed. The engines are of unit construc- 
tion, cushion mounted. Clutch has vibration damper. Steer- 
ing gear of the famous “Steer-Easy”’ International design, 
with a tilted wheel that makes driving practically effortless. 


International Heavy-Duty Trucks are obtainable in 24, 34 


and 5-ton capacities with double reduction or chain drive. 


They are supplemented by a full line of International Speed 
Trucks, 4 and 6-cylinder, 14, 14 and 2-ton sizes, also the #- 
ton Special Delivery and the Six-Speed Special. Write for 
specific information on any type of truck. Address— 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


[Incorporated] 


Chicago, Illinois 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 
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One of 4 new Interna- 
tional Model HS-54, | 
214-ton Trucks owned L 
and operated by | 
Ottertail Truck Lines, 
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S INTERNATIONAL | 


Famous for sterling 
performance in every 
business, Interna- 
tional trucks are now 
better than ever be- 
fore. See the 1929 
models, just released, 
now on advance ex- 
hibit at the Branch or 
International Truck 
dealer near you. 


The new International 
line offers the essen- 
tial triple combina- 
tion of great hauling 
power, speed, and the 
ability to stop quick- 
ly. All models are 
now equipped with in- 
ternal expanding 


4-wheel brakes. 


Your investment in 
International trucks 
is augmented by ser- 
vice rendered through 
170 Company-owned 
branches located in 
the United States 
and Canada. 
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Thomas S. Southgate Dies; 
Headed Norfolk Enterprises 


PP Romae S. SOUTHGATE, president 
of the Southgate Terminal Corpora- 
tion operating merchandise warehouse 
plants in Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va., 
died on Sept. 27 in the University Hos- 
pital in Philadelphia after an illness of 
a few days. Heart trouble following an 
acute attack of indigestion was the 
cause. He was 60 years old. 

Born in Richmond, Va., on Feb. 7, 
1868, he was the son of Captain Thomas 
M. Southgate, master of an Old 
Dominion Line vessel. From the ages 
of four to nine his home was aboard 
ship and thus he became steeped in 
the atmosphere of shipping and marine 
affairs and in later years was a fore- 
most figure in developing the port of 
Norfolk. After an elementary school 
education he became a messenger boy 
at $12 a week, attending night school 
meanwhile and grounding himself in 
shipping, roadroading and manufac- 
turing. 

In October, 1892, in a small office 
room with one desk and one chair, he 
launched T. S. Southgate & Co., which 
today with its subsidiaries and allied 
corporations constitutes one of the 
largest industrial establishments of its 
kind in the country. 

By 1898 the firm has its own office 
building, and three years later it built 
the first unit of what are now the 
Southgate Terminals. The original 
structure was a warehouse with 24,000 
square feet. Today the terminals oper- 
ate more than 400,000 square feet and 
represent an investment in excess of 
$1,000,000. 


Varied Business Interests 


Besides operating the terminals corpo- 
ration Mr. Southgate, who was a mem- 
ber of the merchandise division of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association, 
owned and directed the activities of T. 
S. Southgate & Co., merchandisers, with 
an annual volume of business running 
into millions; Southgate Forwarding & 
Storage Co., operating warehouses and 
ships as agents for owners; Southgate 
Molasses Co.; Southgate Import & Ex- 
port Co.; Southgate Export Coal Co.; 
Southgate Packing Co., and Southgate 
Marine Corporation. He was interested 
also in the Southgate Brokerage Co. 
and the South Atlantic Oil Co., and was 
a director of the Norfolk & Western 
Railway Co. and of the Norfolk Nationai 
Bank of Commerce Corporation of New 
York. He was a past vice-president of 
the Norfolk Chamber of Commerce, was 
formerly president of the Norfolk Com- 
mon Council, once served on the City 
Port Commission, and was a member 
of the commission which revised the city 
charter. 

While vice-president of the Southern 
Commercial Congress Mr. Southgate 
was vice-president of the American 
commission to study rural credits in 
Europe and it was the report made by 
that eommission which contributed di- 
rectly to the development of the Ameri- 
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FOR SALE 


Large Transfer and Storage 
business in middle western city 
of 60,600 population. 70,000 
square feet fireproof storage 
space well filled. 30 trucks and 
vans doing large moving and 
merchandise business. Will sell 
business with or without ware- 
houses. Address Box C 314, 
care DISTRIBUTION AND WARE- 
HOUSING, 249 West 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 








can Farm Loan Bank system. From 
1904 to 1907 he was one of the four 
men who built and operated the James- 
town Exposition. More recently he was 
a director of the campaign for the pur- 
chase of the Shenandoah National Park. 

Mr. Southgate was one of the best 
known men in Methodism in the South, 
having for the past fifteen years been 
lay leader of the Virginia Methodist 
Conference. He was president of the 
Southern Methodist Laymen’s Associa- 
tion and gave much of his time and sub- 
stance to the advancement of _ the 
church. He was State chairman in 
Virginia in the church campaign which 
raised $3,500,000 for missions and 
$1,050,000 for Christian education. 

At the time of his last illness Mr. 
Southgate was in Philadelphia planning 
to attend a meeting of the directors of 
the Norfolk & Western Maryland Rail- 
way. 

The Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch in an 
editorial regarding Mr. Southgate’s 
death said: 

“It is doubtful if there is in all Vir- 
ginia, or has been in this generation or 
many another generation, a man in 
private life—or in public life, for that 
matter—whose death could visit so 
heavy an affliction upon his friends, his 
associates, his church, his community 
and his State. Hundreds of times it 
has been said of a prominent man that 
his place will not be filled, and hundreds 
of times this saying has been a figure 
of speech: it is literally true of Thomas 
S. Southgate.” 





D. Leonard Latham 


D. Leonard Latham, long engaged in 
the transfer business in Indianapolis, 
died suddenly of heart disease in Cin- 
cinnati on Oct. 29. He had just com- 
pleted a trip with a truck load of fur- 
niture when he was stricken. 





Wisconsin Firm Changes Hands 
The Joachim Storage & Dray Co. of 
Kiel, Wis., has been purchased by Cas- 
per Mahlberg. 
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Death Removes W. D. Nesbitt, 
Warehouseman of Birmingham 


yo DUNCAN NESBITT, 
president of the Warrant Ware- 
house Co. of Birmingham and Mobile, 
and one of Birmingham’s pioneer busi- 
ness men, died suddenly of a heart at- 
tack at his home in Birmingham on Oct. 
22. He was 59 years old. 

Born on March 1, 1869, in Savannah, 
the son of Robert Taylor Nesbitt and 
Rebecca Safford Nesbitt, Mr. Nesbitt 
was educated in the schools of Marietta, 
Ga., and at the University of Georgia. 
At the age of 19 he entered the service 
of S. N. Inman & Co., remaining there 
until 1897. Shortly after his marriage 
he engaged in the cotton business in 
Monroe, La., and Meridian, Miss., be- 
fore removing to Birmingham. 

In 1907 Mr. Nesbitt was appointed 
by B. B. Comer, then Governor of Ala- 
bama, a member of the Alabama State 
Railroad Commission. Two years later 
Thomas E. Kilby, Governor, appointed 
him chairman of the newly-created 
State Board of Control and Economy, 
but after sixteen months he resigned to 
resume private business activities. 

Deeply interested in amateur ath- 
letics and municipal playgrounds and 
parks, Mr. Nesbitt was chairman of the 
finance committee during the building 
of the Birmingham Athletic Club, 1902- 
703, and later served as vice-president 
and then president. In 1904 he was pres- 
ident of the southern branch of the 
Amateur Athletic Union of America. 
He was commissioner for the United 
States to the Olympic Games in Greece 
in 1906. 


Promoted Waterways 


Actively identified with the develop- 
ment of inland waterway transporta- 
tion, Mr. Nesbitt was chairman of the 
Warrior River Development Co., 1918- 
"19, and president of the Port of Bir- 
mingham Co. in 1920. 

Associated with politics, he was an 
active Democratic leader and served as 
chairman of the State Democratic Ex- 
ecutive Committee from 1919 to 1922. 

He was an active member of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Mr. Nesbitt was a member of the mer- 
chandise division of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association and of the 
Southern Warehousemen’s Association 
and the Alabama Transfer & Ware- 
housemen’s Association. He establishea 
the Warrant Warehouse Co. in 1905. 
Announcement is made that he has been 
succeeded to the presidency of the War- 
rant firm by H. K. Milner, for many 
years the vice-president and long as- 
sociated with Mr. Nesbitt. 

“Although various business engage- 
ments required his attention, much of 
his life was spent in furthering Birming- 
ham’s general advancement,” said a Bir- 
mingham newspaper editorial after Mr. 
Nesbitt’s death. “In all his _ political, 
business and social relationships he 
never forgot his citizen’s duty toward 
the public welfare.” 
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FISHER & STANDARD MOTOR TRUCKS 


NOT ONLY LEAD, BUT ARE FAR AHEAD OF THE 
PARADE OF ORDINARY TRUCK CONSTRUCTION— 
OUR POLICY IS “NOT HOW CHEAP, BUT HOW 
GOOD.” BEST FOR THE MANUFACTURER, WHICH 
IN TURN MAKES THE BEST PROPOSITION FOR 
THE DEALER AND CERTAINLY THE WISE INVEST- 
MENT FOR THE CUSTOMER. 


DON’T BE SATISFIED WITH ANYTHING LESS THAN 
D E A L E R 5 | FISHER & STANDARD TRUCKS 








IF IT IS A HEAVY DUTY WRECKER OR A 
LIGHT DELIVERY JOB NEEDED, THERE 
IS A STANDARD OR FISHER MODEL TO 
FIT THE WORK. 


WITH OUR COMPLETE LINE OF OUT- 
STANDING TRUCK VALUES, NO DEALER 
NEED EVER SELL ANYTHING BUT THE 
RIGHT TRUCK FOR THE JOB. 











(BEFORE SIGNING UP, INVESTIGATE THE STANDARD MERCHANT'S FRANCHISE) 


STANDARD MOTOR TRUCK CO. 


ALBERT FISHER, President 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
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Government Report Stresses 


Waste Elimination Program 
(Concluded from page 60) 


a minimum clearance of 29 inches be- 
tween supports. Lift truck manufac- 
turers have agreed to conform with 
these standards. It has been estimated 
that the direct cost of material handling 
in the United States approximates 
$3,500,000,000 per year, and of this 
amount $700,000,000 is estimated as the 
cost of handling, loading and unloading 
goods which can be shipped on skid 
platforms. Investigations already com- 
pleted among a large number of users 
of skid platforms and lift trucks indicate 
direct savings ranging from 25 to 90 
per cent in the cost of packing and han- 
dling, loading, and unloading. While the 
investigation in this field is still in its 
initial stage, indications seem to point 
to the possibility of ultimate savings 
amounting to $200,000,000 to $500,000,- 
000 annually. 

“Up to the present time the use of 
skid platforms and lift trucks has been 
confined to plant or interplant move- 
ment within the confines of the opera- 
tion of an individual concern. With 
the introduction of standard dimensions 
of equipment to assure interchange- 
ability in use, and the working out of 
proper methods, it is hoped that the use 
of this system between shipper and 
consignee may be rapidly increased and 
extended into new commodity fields. 

“Considering the whole field of phy- 
sical distribution, the practice of ma- 
terial handling and shipping goods on 
skid platforms is but a minor considera- 
tion; nevertheless, an examination of 
this practice and of its possibilities em- 
phasizes the fact that throughout the 
field of distribution there are just as 
many opportunities for distinctive 
achievements as our engineers have al- 
ready found in the field of production. 

“Engineering talent is now being di- 
rected to physical distribution, and it 
becomes increasingly important to pro- 
vide a personnel properly to direct the 
necessary material-handling operations. 
Unquestionably, we shall see the de- 
velopment of a profession of distribution 
engineering, but as many plants are too 
small to afford a distribution engineer 
and, furthermore, as so much of the field 
of physical distribution has to do with 
transportation, it is apparent that in 
many establishments control of physical 
distribution will be largely within the 
traffic department. Hence, this _ par- 
ticular investigation of material han- 
dling becomes intimately related to a 
study that the Department is making of 
industrial-traffic management. Indus- 
trial traffic managers will be largely 
responsible for elimination of waste in 
physical distribution.” 





Quincy Market Company Shows 
Improvement 
That the Quincy Market Cold Storage 


& Warehouse Co., Boston, “has definite- 
ly rounded the corner and will continue 


NEWS 


to show increases in net earnings” is the 
opinion expressed recently by a special 
analysis of the corporation by W. M. 
Wadden, Jr., & Co., Boston investment 
dealers. 

In the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1928, net earnings were $64,606, against 
a deficit of $66,953 in the previous year. 
The loss in 1927 and the small profit 
reported in 1927 are the result of the 
charging off of $568,457 to building re- 
pairs and the reconditioning of the com- 
pany’s pipe lines. The analysis con- 
cludes: 

“All buildings and pipe lines are in 
excellent condition for the first time in 
many years. Abnormal charge-offs to 
operating expenses are completed, and it 
is only a question of a short time before 
large balances should be earned for the 
common stock. The directors have 
deemed it advisable to forego dividends 
on the common stock, in order that the 
company may be in a better position to 
pay a larger rate in the future. Thus 
when the resumption of dividends is de- 
clared, the rate should give a high return 
on the present market value of the 
stock.” 





Judson Appointments 


Appointments within the personnel of 
the Judson Freight Forwarding Co. 
have been announced by Walter J. Riley, 
president, as follows: 

J. L. O’Connor, assistant to vice-pres- 
ident, is given complete jurisdiction over 
the company’s merchandise services. V. 
Stern continues in his preseut position 
as general freight agent, merchandise 
services. 

T. G. Bugan is appointed general 
agent, Chicago. Charles Thayer is ap- 
pointed assistant general agent, Chicago. 

Robert F. Sandberg is appointed divi- 
sion freight agent; with headquarters 
in the Central Manufacturing District, 
Chicago. 

All the appointees report to Mr. 
O’Connor, who in turn reports directly 
to Vice-President Hackett. 

The Judson office in the Central Man- 
ufacturing District was established on 
Oct. 15, at 2001 Pershing Road, with 
Mr. Sandberg in charge, “to meet the 
growing requirements of a rapidly ex- 
panding industrial district.” Mr. Sand- 
bere’s efforts “will be devoted toward 
a close contact with every industry in 
the district to the end that transporta- 
tion needs may receive a maximum of 
service, rapidity and economy,” and he 
will represent the company’s merchan- 
dise, Pacific Coast, export, household 
goods and automobile departments. 





Tarry Company to Build 


A $60,000 bonded fireproof warehouse 
is to be erected in Wichita Falls, Tex., 
by the Tarry Warehouse & Storage Co., 
it is announced by J. P. Tarry, presi- 
dent. Three stories high and 200 by 130 
feet, the building will have 22,750 square 
feet of floor space. A loading platform 
with ample trackage facilities will be 
installed. It is expected the plant will 
be ready for occupancy by April. 
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J. W. Edelin Dies, Aged 60; 


Headed Knoxville Company 


EATH recently removed J. W. 
(“Jake”) Edelin, president of the 
Edelin Transfer & Storage Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., a director of the Southern 


Warehousemen’s Association and a 
member of the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association. He was 


stricken suddenly with an attack of 
angina pectoris. He would have been 
60 years old on Nov. 26, and had been 
engaged in the transfer and warehouse 
business for forty years. 

The Knoxville firm was established 
in 1888 by Jacob Edelin, father of J. W. 
Edelin, and James Edelin, an uncle. 
Ten years later J. W. Edelin purchased 
on credit a wooden building and began 
the business of storing household goods. 
After five years he sold the property 


J. W. Edelin 





Late president of Knoxville com- 
pany which bears his name 


at a profit and the firm removed to the 
present location on North Broadway. 
The business prospered, and_ several 
years ago Mr. Edelin erected a modern 
fireproof warehouse costing $150,000 
and containing 45,000 square feet of 
floor space. He then began engaging 
extensively in inter-city removals, and 
the picturesque Edelin vans have become 
familiar on the highways of the South. 

Mr. Edelin was a Mason and a menm- 
ber of the Methodist Church. 

Surviving are his widow, who was 
Miss Allie Leahy; a son, Howard E. 
Edelin,- who, vice-president and man- 
ager, has succeeded his father to the 
presidency; and one daughter, Mrs. Paul 
B. Dodson, wife of the firm’s treasurer. 

Pallbearers at the funeral included 
Sydney M. Green, Jr., secretary of the 
Southern Warehousemen’s Association; 
and Mr. Dodson and T. H. McDaniel, the 
company’s secretary. 
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LOCAL & LONG DISTANCE MOVING 













MOTH KANSAS CITY 
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Gramm Model T-30, 210” Wheelbase, Bus 


Type Chassis, equipped with a DeLuxe ° ° ° 
Moving Van Body. 15’ long, 7’ wide and ara a 'y U TN 2 L qV) L eC ra) S 
7’ 


high. 


to its owner in actual profit, thru Incorporated in the design and 


Springs that cushion the lower operating costs—and com- construction of Gramm chassis 
load from rough and rutted ; 

roads, protecting the chassis plete satisfaction. and bodies are many features 
pcan Samet gp Boo paige found only on Gramm’s. They 
ee ee ee The rapidly growing list of are reasons for the outstanding 
amount of spring action is Gramm Van owners (all Gramm __ performance of Gramm Vans. 
naicianenare the load how Boosters) is real evidence of the You can get complete informa- 
sian tnaeeieen, Seabee dependability and economy of tion on both chassis and bodies 
—x< Gramm Vans for long distance by writing to the sales depart- 

high speed hauling. ment. No obligation! 


GRAMM MOTORS, INC. 
BUILDERS of FINE MOTOR TRUCKS and COACHES 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: LIMA, OHIO 
FACTORY: DELPHOS, OHIO 
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Construction, Removals, 
Purchases and Changes 


Alabama 
IRMINGHAM —General Refrigera- 
tion Co. has approved plans for a 
$50,000 cold storage warehouse and re- 
frigerating plant on Graymont Avenue. 


California 


Bakersfield — Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Co. has approved 
plans for a $175,000 1-story cold storage 
warehouse, ice and pre-cooling plant, 
100 by 185 feet. 

Berkeley—Harvey B. Lyon of the 
Lyon Storage & Moving Co., Oakland, 
has applied to the city of Berkeley for 
permission to erect a $100,000 ware- 
house at Grove and Berryman Streets. 

Calexico—International Transfer & 
Warehouse Co. has completed construc- 
tion of a municipal airplane hangar, 
costing $1,675, on a bid submitted to and 
accepted by the city on Oct. 9. 

Los Angeles—Pacific Seaboard Fire- 
proof Warehouse Corp., San Pedro, has 
awarded a general contract for con- 
struction of a $750,000 6-story ware- 
house, 160 by 300 feet, on Beacon Street, 
Los Angeles. 

Pasadena—Merchants Transfer Stor- 
age Co. has been purchased by A. L. 
Aldridge, who has had twenty years of 
experience in the transfer and storage 
business in Pasadena. 

Richmond—Parr Terminal Corp. has 
awarded a contract for a warehouse and 
terminal, 150 by 800 feet, and a rein- 
forced concrete wharf 900 feet long, the 
project to cost more than $650,000. 
Other units will be built later. 

San Rafael — Northwestern Pacific 
Railroad Co. has approved plans for a 
$40,000 storage terminal and freight 
station. 

Santa Cruz—Daniels Transfer Co. is 
erecting a $40,000 reinforced concrete 
warehouse, 40 by 190 feet, at Bulkhead 
and River Streets for storage of house- 
hold goods and merchandise. 

Van Nuys—Van Nuys Transfer & 
Storage Co. has been sold by T. H. 
Briggs to Staton Waterfield. 


Florida 
Tampa—Tampa Union Terminal Co. 
is planning a $60,000 2-story warehouse, 
100 by 120 feet. 
Georgia 
Atlanta—King Holding Co. has filed 
plans for a $75,000 2-story and base- 
ment bonded warehouse, 100 by 242 feet, 
at Cain and Marietta Streets. 
Illinois 
Monmouth — Lightner Transfer & 
Storage has opened a household goods 
depository at 200 N. Main Street. 
Indiana 
Indianapolis—Holt Ice & Cold Stor- 
age Co. has filed plans for dissolution 
under State laws. 


Kentucky 


Louisville—W. A. Settle Moving, 


Packing & Storage Co. plans to rebuild 
the portion of its warehouse recently 


NEWS 


wrecked by fire with a reported loss of 
$20,000. 
Maryland 
Baltimore — Saratoga Storage Co. 
plans rebuilding the portion of its 3- 
story building recently wrecked by fire 
with an estimated loss of $45,000. 


Massachusetts 


Cambridge—Boston & Maine Railroad 
Co. is erecting a $40,000 addition to its 
warehouse on Lechmere Square. 


Minnesota 


St. Paul—Ballard Storage & Transfer 
Co. has awarded a contract for a $200,- 
000 4-story and basement warehouse 
with garage. 

Missouri 

St. Louis—Kellener Carloading & Dis- 
tributing Co. has filed notice of increase 
in capital to $25,000, for expansion. 

Montana 

Billings—Artificial Ice & Cold Stor- 


age Co. has approved plans for a $60,- 
000 2-story and basement addition. 


New Jersey 


Bloomfield—Erie Railroad Co. is con- 
sidering building a $100,000 2-story 
warehouse and freight building and 
yard facilities. 

Newark—Roseville Storage Co. is 
completing plans for an $85,000 4-story 
warehouse, 50 by 100 feet, on Wallace 
Place. 

Union City—Liberty Storage & Ware- 
house Co. plans rebuilding its service 
and garage structure, at 318 12th Street, 
recently wrecked by fire with a loss of 
about $50,000. 

New York 

Brooklyn—Waterfront Service Cor- 
poration has plans for a $35,000 2-story 
warehouse. 

Buffalo—Nicholson Universal Steam- 
ship Co., Detroit, is considering con- 
struction of an $800,000 2-story ter- 
minal and warehouse on the Buffalo 
waterfront. 

Jackson Heights—Jackson Heights 
Storage Corp. has succeeded the Jack- 
son Heights Van & Express Co. 

New York City—Clements Express, 
Inc., has leased the 4-story warehouse at 
603 West 45th Street and will occupy it 
for storage and headquarters. 

New York City — Kent-Costikyan 
Warehouse & Service Co. has leased, 
and will use for warehouse service, the 
entire second floor in the building of the 
New York Transfer Co. at 605 West 
42nd Street. 

New York City—Port Warehouses, 
Inc., have taken over and will operate 
as warehouses, buildings at 41-47 Vestry 
Street and 437-441 Greenwich Street. 
A 4000-pound capacity electric freight 
elevator will be installed. 

New York City—Reich Brothers Mo- 
tor Freight Line, Inc., has leased ground 
floor space at 41-47 Vestry Street, ex- 
tending to 337-343 Greenwich Street, 
and will use it for storage and head- 
quarters. 

New York City—Sommers Transfer 
Co. has leased the new building at 562 

(Concluded on page 74) 
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New Incorporations 
Within the Industry 


California 
OS ANGELES — Pacific Electric 
Motor Transport Co. Motor truck- 
ing and express. Capital, $500,000. In- 
corporators, C. W. Cornell, L. B. Young 
and F. C. Weeks. 

Los Angeles—Safe Way Transfer & 
Storage Co. Organized by B. E. Dovm 
and Bernard Ernest. 

Santa Monica—Santa Monica Trans- 
fer. Organized by George Dawson. 


Illinois 

Cairo—Valley Warehouse Co. Stor- 
age warehouse. Nominal capital, $1,000. 
Incorporators, W. H. Rach and George 
C. Tebow. 

Chicago — Chicago & Interurban 
Transfer Co. To deliver, transfer and 
ship household goods, etc. Capital, $20,- 
000. Incorporators, Anna McDermott, 
Maria Zipnman and W. C. Zippman. 

Chicago—Empire Furniture Storage 
Co. Storage warehouse for household 
goods. Capital, $10,000. Incorporators, 
Elmer H. Goldberg and Henry Kremer. 


Indiana 


Muncie—Muncie Warehouse Co. To 
operate public warehouse, store mer- 
chandise and engage in allied indepen- 
dent line of business. Capital stock, 
100 shares of no par value common. In- 
corporators, Fred B. Jones, A. Fletcher 
Howell, Joseph A. Goddard, Jr., and C. 
Houston Goddard. 


Kentucky 
Williamsburg—Citizens’ Ice & Fuel 
Co. Cold storage warehouse and ice 
plant. Capital, $75,000. Incorporators, 
T. E. Mahan and F. G. Burdett. 





Louisiana 
New Orleans—Standard Warehouse 
Co., Inc. Capital, $25,000. 


Massachusetts 
Boston—Fenway Storage Warehouse, 


Inc. Storage warehouse. Capital, $25,- 
000. Charles Fineberg is president and 
Julius L. Price is treasurer. 
Boston—Interstate Terminals, Ince. 
Terminal warehouse. Capital, 1000 
shares of no par value stock. Incor- 


porators, Doris P. Sturtevant, treasurer, 
and V. G. Stanton. 


Michigan 
Detroit—Addison Storage 
Storage warehouse. Capital, 


Co., Ince. 
$10,000. 


Incorporators, Ivan Cavanagh, C. M. 
Cavanagh and R. L. Cavanagh. 
Missouri 
St. Louis—Missouri Truck Terminal 


& Storage Co. Storage warehouse, 
trucking, etc. Capital, $500,000. Prin- 
cipal incorporator, C. E. Shofstall. 


New Jersey 
Jersey City—Sussex Storage Co. Stor- 
age warehouse. Capital, $125,000. In- 
corporators, Louis G. Bachert, Stanley 
Cohen and Louis J. Kriegel. 
(Concluded on page 74) 
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Reduce Your 
Haulage Costs 


THERE’S a practical way for you to cut your 
haulage costs to rock-bottom—yet with a mini- 
mum investment in equipment. Fruehauf 
Semi-Trailers and Four-Wheel Trailers are 
serving many of the leaders in the Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing field most efficiently 
and economically. Whatever your special 
problems may be—expert counsel is available 
to you, without any obligation. Write today 
for new literature—showing how Fruehaufs 
Cut Haulage Costs! 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


Semi-Trailers, Four-Wheel Trailers, Adjustable Pole 
Trailers and Heavy-Duty Carryalls 


10936 Harper Avenue Detroit, Mich. 
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Long Distance Transportation 


The warehousing industry has created new stand- 
ards of motor truck performance. Trucks are now 
required to transport goods safely and quickly over 
long distances. These distances demand trans- 
portation equipment to operate continuously day 
and night at high speed. The Hug Long Haul Ex- 
press meets these requirements. Exceptional per- 
formance in this field of transportation accounts for 
the increased use of Hug Trucks in the Warehouse 
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Industry. 
Write for Details on Hug Commercial Models. 
THE HUG COQ. HIGHLAND, ILL. 
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Transportation 
Leaders double 


this economical 
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ROGRESSIVE states now allow 5 tons or more extra pay- 


Eastern Distributors: 


Chicas: Sheet ts Comes load on trucks with UTILITY 6-Wheel Units—others are 
hi B le ) d bd ° . . 
Caenihinsls Cra enanmaiaeamaes considering such legislation—based on U. S. Government tests 


1801 E. 37th Street 


Buffalo: Truck Equipment Co., Inc. 
1791 Fillmore Avenue 
New York: Interboro Hoist and Body Corp. 


proving that 6-wheel trucks give greatest haulage capacity with 
minimum highway damage. Send the coupon below—get the 


Borden Avenue at Van Dam, Long Island City facts on the pioneer non-steering unit that doubles payloads! 


Philadelphia: Kay Steel Wheel Company 
620 South Delaware Avenue 
Baltimore: Maryland Truck Equipment UTILITY 
Corp., Centre and Holliday Streets 








UTILITY 6-Wheel Units 
a CARY _ 


TRAILER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Box 206 Arcade Station, Los Angeles 
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New Incorporations 
Within the Industry 


(Concluded from page 72) 
New York 


Ithaca—Dundee Cooperative G.L.F. 
Service, Inc. Storage warehouse. Capi- 
tal. $15,000. 

New York City — Dyckman Storage 
Co. Storage warehouse. Capital, $10,- 
000. Incorporator, Benjamin Berger. 

New York City—Hudson Bridge Van 
Co. Storage, van service and trucking. 
Capital, $10,000. Incorporator, Max 
Bleich. 

New York City—New York & Brook- 
lyn Terminals, Inc. Storage warehouse. 
Capital, 200 shares of no par value 
stock. 

New York City—Twin State Motor 
Hauling Corporation. Motor trucking 
and express service. Capital, $10,000. 
Incorporator, Herbert Cole. 

Queens—Bouker Transfer Corpora- 
tion. Transfer and express. Capital, 
300 shares of no par value stock. 

Schenectady — Schenectady Transfer 
Depot. Storage warehouse and trans- 
fer. Capital, 200 shares of common 
stock. 

North Carolina 


Hickory—Caroline Warehouse & For- 
warding Co. To consolidate less than 
carload lots of furniture for shipment. 
Authorized capital, $100,000. George 
Hall is president and George Bailey is 
secretary. 

Ohio 

Akron—Dickson Transfer & Trucking, 
Inc. Capital, 250 shares of no par stock. 
Incorporators, George F. Pfaff, A. E. 
Hardgrove and E. A. Laney. 

Cincinnati—Liberty Ice & Storage Co. 
General storage and ice building. Capi- 
tal, 1000 shares of no par stock. Incor- 
porators, Philip Spohn, Earl W. Lichlen- 
dahl, George Schoenling and Edward 
Schoenling. 

Cincinnati — Transit Warehouse & 
Storage Co. Storage and _ transfer. 
Capital, $10,000. Incorporators, Joseph 
H. Luebbers, Frances Koetters and 
Helen Schneebeck. 

Toledo—Samuel S. Motor Freight, Inc. 
State and transcontinental freight busi- 
ness. Capital, 250 shares of no par 
value stock. Incorporators, Harold 
Sharkey, Sidney D. L. Jackson and 
Henry W. Seney. 

Youngstown—Warren Fruit & Stor- 
age Co. General food storage business. 
Capital, 100 shares of no par stock. In- 
corporators, C. B. Rosenblum, S. M. 
Rosenblum and Max Klein. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City — T. & O. Motor 
Freight Corporation. Motor trucking, 
express, etc. Capital not stated. Prin- 
cipal incorporator, R. O. Bailey. 


Virginia 
Norfolk—Jones Cold Storage & Ter- 
minal Corporation. Cold storage ware- 


house. Capital, $462,500. Principal in- 
corporator, Arthur P. Jones, president of 
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Jones & Co., Inc., in merchandise ware- 
housing since 1880. 

Norfolk—Southgate Forwarding & 
Storage Co., Inc. Maximum capital, 500 
shares without par value. D. M. Thorn- 
ton is president Southgate Terminal- 
Storage Unit, Inc. Maximum capital, 
500 shares without par value. D. M. 
Thornton is president. Both organized 
to preserve the continuity of enterprises 
formerly carried on individually by the 
late Thomas S. Southgate. 

Pulaski—Pulaski Ice & Cold Storage 
Co. Cold storage warehousing and ice. 
Capital, $20,000. Incorporators, S. P. 
Kennedy and S. O. Kennedy. 


Washington 
Wenatchee — Western Cold Storage 
Co. Cold storage warehousing. Capitali- 
zation, $400,000. Incorporators, William 
C. Brown and Edwin J. Brown. William 
C. Brown will be in charge of opera- 
tions. 


Southern Pacific and ’Frisco 
Draymen Form Terminal Co. 


bres San Francisco Draymen’s Asso- 
ciation and the Southern Pacific 
Railway Co. are reported to have come 
to an agreement which has resulted in 
the formation of a new corporation and 
which will take considerable business 
from the long-distance-hauling trucks 
and give it to the railway and to dray- 
men at each end of the line. 

Freight rates between San Francisco 
and Santa Cruz, Monterey, Salinas and 
Watsonville, from 85 to 125 miles dis- 
tant, are expected to be materially 
changed. Much of the freight business 
between these points for a long period 
has been hauled by motor truck, to the 
detriment of the railroad and the dray- 
age concerns at either end of the line. 

In connection with the agreement a 
new organization, the Federated Termi- 
nals Co., has been formed to handle the 
drayage at each end. It has a capital 
stock of $50,000 and has been granted 
a permit by the State corporation com- 
missioner to sell $20,000 worth of stock. 

The new rates, it is said, will be 
higher than the present ones for long- 
distance truck hauling, but lower than 
the present ones of the railway com- 
pany. 

In addition to its expected efficiency, 
the new combination proposes to appeal 
for business on the ground that the old 
truckmen spent no money in the various 
outside terminals, making San Francisco 
their headquarters, while the draymen 
in the various towns, under the new 
arrangement, will be permanent resi- 
dents there and will keep the money 
in circulation where they live. 


Wisconsin 

Green Bay—Reimer’s Transfer & 
Storage Co. has deferred construction 
of its proposed warehouse. 

Madison—Davis Transfer & Storage 
Co. has opened a department for ser- 
vice in packing, crating and refinishing 
of furniture and has expanded its motor 
truck fleet. 
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Construction, Removals, 
Purchases and Changes 


(Concluded from page 72) 


Greenwich Street as a storage ware- 
house and operating headquarters. 


North Carolina 


Winston-Salem—Lentz Transfer ‘Co. 
has been granted a permit to erect a 
warehouse on S. Poplar Street. 

Ohio 

Cleveland—Union Terminal Develop- 
ment Co. plans construction of a $500,- 
000 multi-story terminal, warehouse and 
station building on Superior Avenue 
near Euclid Avenue, and a similar struc- 
ture later on West 117th Street near 
Grand Avenue. 

Cleveland—Universal Teaming Co., a 
subsidiary of the United States Freight 
Co., New York, has plans for a $200,000 
2-story warehouse, 100 by 550 feet, and 
dock at the Lakefront and East 55th 
Street, with two additional stories to 
the warehouse later. 

Dayton—Peerless Storage Co. has 
filed plans for a $14,000 1-story addition 
to its warehouse. 

Willoughby—City Ice & Fuel Co., 
Cleveland, is planning construction of a 
$100,000 coal storage warehouse and ice 
plant, 100 by 100 feet, in Willoughby. 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia—Henderson Trucking & 
Rigging Co. has leased a 3-story build- 
ing, with 30,000 square feet of floor 
space, at 1706-1720 Washington Ave- 
nue, and will use it as a warehouse. 

Pittsburgh—Kirby Transfer & Stor- 
age Co. has completed a new warehouse. 
The firm’s office address is now 2536 
Smallman Street, instead of 1501-1515 
Liberty Avenue. 

Pittsburgh — Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. has awarded a general contract for 
construction of a $200,000 warehouse 
and freight terminal on Liberty Avenue. 


Tennessee 


Springfield—Globe Warehouse Co. is 
completing plans for a $40,000 2-story 
and basement warehouse addition. 


Texas 


El Paso — International Warehouse 
Co., Inc., recently received a shipment 
of 100,000 pounds of mohair from New 
Mexico for consignment to Boston. It 
represented $65,000. 

Virginia 

Norfolk — Tidewater Transportation 
Co., recently organized by Moses G, 
Nusbaum and associates, has plans for 
a $375,000 2-story warehouse and bus 
terminal, 100 by 130 feet, at Brooke 
Avenue and Bousch Street. 


Wisconsin 


Beaver Dam—Dowe Transfer Co. is 
building a garage, 44 by 100 feet, 
an addition to its building. 

Green Bay—Midwest Cold Storage 
Co. has arranged for an increase i 
capital, to $100,000 from $60,000, fo 


general expansion. 
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